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PREFACE. 



The foUowing History of my Religious Opinions, 
now that it is detached from the context in which 
it originally stood, requires some preliminary ex- 
planation ; and that, not only in order to introduce 
it generally to the reader, but specially to make 
him understand, how 1 came to write a whole book 
about myself, and about my most private thoughts 
and feelings. Did I consult indeed my own im- 
pulses, I should do my best simply to wipe out of 
my Volume, and consign to oblivion, every trace of 
the circumstances to which it is to be ascribed ; 
but its original title of Apologia is too exactly 
borne out by its matter aud structure, and these 
again are too suggestive of correhitive circum- 
stances, and those circumstances are of too grave a 
character, to allow of my indulging so natural a 
wish. And therefore, though in this new Edition 
I have managed to omit nearly a hundred pages ^ ' 
my original Volume, which 1 co\i\d ^^i^Vj v!,QVii^ 




to be of merely ephemeral importanee, I am even 
for that very reasun obliged, by way of raakiDg up 
for their absenee, to prefix to my Narrative some 
account of the provaeatiou out of whieh it arose. 

It is now inore than twenty years that a vague 
impression to my disadvantage has rested on the 
popular miud, as if my eoaduet towards the Angli- 
can Ohureh, while I was a meraber of it, was incoii- 
siatent with Christian simplicity and uprightness. 
An impreasiou of this kind waa almost unavoidable 
under the circurastances of the caae, when a man, 
who had written strongly against a cause, and had 
collected a party round him by virtue of such 
writings, gradually faltered in his opposition to it, 
UDsaid his words, threw his own friends into per- 
plexity and their proceedings into confusion, and 
endcd by passing over to the side of those whom 
he had so vigorously denounced. Sensitive then 
as I have ever been of the imputations which bave 
been so freely cast upon me, I have never felt much 
impatience under them, as consideriug them to be 
a portion of the penalty whieh I naturally aud 
justly incurred by my cbange of rebgion, even 
though they were to continue as long as I lived, 
I left their removal to a future day, when persoual 
feelings would have died out, and documents would 
aee the ]ight, which were aa yet buried in closets 
or scattered through the couutry. 

This was my state of mind, as it hail been for 



many years, when, iu the begiiining of 1864, 1 
unexpectedly found myself publidy put upon my 
defence, and furnished with an opportuuity of plead- 
ing my cause before the world, and, as it so hiip- 
pened, with a fair prospect of an impartiai hearing. 
Taken iudeed by surprise, as I wae, I had mnch 
reasou to be auxious how I should be able to acquit 
myaelf in so serious a matter ; however, I had long 
had a tacit understandiug with myself, that, in the 
improbable eveut of a challenge being formally 
made to me, by a person of name, it would be my 
duty to meet it. That opportunity had now oe- 
curred ; it never might occur again ; not to avail 
myself of it at once would be virtually to give up 
my eause ; accordiugly, I took advantage uf it, aud, 
as it has turued out, the cireumstance that no time 
was allowed me for any atudied statements haa com- 
pensated, in the equitable judgment of the publie, 
for such imperfections iu composition as my want 
of leisure involved, 

It was in the numbcr for Jauuarv 18(54. of a 
magazine of wide circulatiou, aud iu an Article 
upou Queen EHzabeth, that a pupular writer took 
occasiou formally to accuse mc bv narae of thinking 
30 lightly of the virtue of Veracity, aa iu set terma 
to have countenaneed aud defended that ueglect of 
it wbich he at the same time imputed to the Ca- 
tholic Priesthood. His words were these ■. — 




"Truth, for its own sake, had never been a vir- 
tue frith the Roman clergy. Father Newman in- 
forms us that it need not, and on the whule ought 
not to be ; that cunuing is the weapon which 
heaven has given to the Saiuts wherewith to with- 
stand the brute male furce of the wicked ■ world 
which marries and is given in marriage. Whether 
his notion be doctrinally corTect or not, it is at least 
historically so." 

These assertious, going far beyond the popular 
prejudice entertained againat me, had no founda- 
tinn whatever iu fact, I never had said, I never 
had dreamed of saying, that truth for its own sake, 
need not, and on the whole ought not to be, a 
virtue with the Roman VAeigy ; or that cuuniug is 
the weapou which heaven has given to tlie Saints 
wherewith to withstand the wicked world, To 
what work of mine then could the writer be refer- 
riug ? In a correspondeuce which ensued upou the 
subject betweeu him and myself, he rested his 
charge against me on a Sermon of mine, preached, 
before 1 was a Catbolic, in the pulpit of my Chureh 
at Oxford ; aud h« gave me to understand, that, after 
having done aa mueh aa thia, he was not bound, over 
and above such a general reference to my Sermou, 
to specity the passagee of it, in which the doctrine, 
which he imputed to me, was contained. On my 
part 1 considered this uot enough ; aud I demanded 
of him to briug out his proof of his accusation in 




1 detail, or to confeas he waa unjible to 
t he peraevered iu his refusal to cite any 
diatiuct passagee from any writing of mine ; and, 
thoufrh he cousented to withdraw hia eharge, he 
would not do so on the issue of its truth or false* 
hood, but simply on the ground that I aasured him 
that I had had no inteution of incurring it. Thia 
did not satisty my aense of justice. Formaily to 
charge me with committing a fault is one thing ; 
to allow that 1 did not intcnd to comtnit it, is 
another ; it is no satisfaction to me, if a man 
aecuaes me of this oifeuce, foi him to profess that 
he doea not accuse me o/ tkat ; bnt he thought 
diff*ereutly. Not beiug able theu to gaiu redreas 
in the quarter, where I had a nght to aak it, 1 
appeaied to the public. I published the corre- 
spondence in the shape of a Pamphlet, with some 
remarks of my owu at the end, ou the course which 
that correspondence had taken, 

This Pamphlet, which appeared in the first weeka 
of February, received a reply from my accuaer to- 
wards the end of March, iu another Pamphlet of 
48 pagca, entitied, What thm does Dr. Newman 
mean f in which he proftissed to do that which 1 had 
called upou him to do ; that ia, he brought together 
a number of extracts from various worka of miue, 
Catholic and Anglican, with the object of showiug 
that, if I was to be acijuitted of the crinie of teach- 
ing aud practiaiug deeeit aud dishoucsty.according^to 
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his first Huppositiou, it was at the price of my being 
coneidered no longer responsible for niy actions ; 
for, as he expreased it, " I had a human rcaaou 
ouce, uo doubt, but I had gambled it away," and I 
had " worked my mind iuto that morbid state, in 
which uonsenae wae the only food for which it 
hungered ; " and tbut it could not be called "a 
hasty or far-fetched or uufounded mistake, when he 
concluded that I did not care for truth for its own 
sake, or teaeh my disciplea to regard it aa a virtue ; " 
and, though " too mauy prefer the eharge of insin- 
eerity to that of insipience, Dr. Newman seemed 
not to be of that number." 

He ended his Pamphlet by returning to his origi- 
nal imputatiou against me, which he had professed 
to abandon. Alludiug by anticipation to my pro- 
bable answer to what he was then pubUshing, he 
professed his heartfelt embarrassment how he was 
to believe any thing I might say in my exculpation, 
in the plain and literat sense of the words. " T am 
henceforth," he said, " in doubt and fear, as much 
aa an honest man can be, concerning every word Dr. 
Newman may write. How cau I tell, that I shall 
not be the dupe of some cunning equivocation, of one 
of the three kinds laid down as permissible by the 
blessed St. Alfunso da Liguori and his pupils, eveu 
when conbrmed with au oath, becauae 'then we do 
not deceive our neighbuur, butallow him to deceive 
himself?' . . . How can I tell, that 1 may not in 




this Paniphlet have tnade an accuaation, of tlie truth 
of whieii Dr. Newmau is perfcetly conecious ; but 
that, as I, a heretic Protestaut, have no business to 
make it, be has a full right to deny it ? " 

Even if I could have found it consistent with my 
duty to my own reputation to leave such an elabo- 
rate impeachment of my moral nature unanswered, 
my duty to my Brethren in tbe Catbolic Priesthood, 
would have forbidden sucb a course. Thep were 
involved in tbe charges which this writer, all along, 
from the origina! passage in the Magazine, to the 
very last paragraph of the Paraphlet, had so con- 
fidently, ao pertinaciously made. In exculpating 
myself, it was plain I should be purauing no mere 
personal quarrel ;— [ was ofFering my humble ser- 
vice to a sacred cause. I was making my protest iu 
bebalf of a large body of raen of high character, of 
honest and religious minds, and of sensitive honour, 
— who had their plaee and their rights in thia world, 
tbough tbey were ministers of tbe world unseen, 
and who were insulted by my Accuser, as the above 
extracts from him sutiiciently show, not only in my 
person, but direetly and pointedly in their own. 
Aceordingly, I at once set about writing the 
Apologia pro ritd sufi, of whicb tbe present Volume 
is a New Edition ; and it was a great reward 
to me to find, as the controversy proceeded, such 
large numbers of my clerical brethren supporting 
me by their aympathy in the course which l -was- 
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pursuing, and, as occasion ofFered, beatowiug on me 
the formal and public expression of their appro- 
batioD, These testimonials in my behalf, ao im- 
portant and 90 gratefuf to me, are, together with 
the Letter, sent to me with the same purpose, from 
my Bishop, eontained in the last pages of thiB 
Volume. 

This Edition ditfers from the first form of the 
Apologia aa foUowa : — The original work conaisted 
of seven Parta, which were published in series on 
consecutive Thursdays, between April 21 and 
June 2. An Appendix, in anawer to specific alle- 
gationa urged against me in the Pamphlet of 
Accusation, appeared on June 16. Of these Parts 
1 and 2, as being for the raost part directly contro- 
versial, are omitted in this Edition, excepting cer- 
tain passages in them, which are subjoined to this 
Preface, as beiug necessary for the due explanation 
of the subsequent five Purts. These, (being 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, of the Apologia,) are here numbered as 
Chapters 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 respectively. Of the 
Appendix. about half has been omitted, for the 
same reaeou as has led to the omission of Parts 
1 and 2. The rest of it is thrown into the shape 
of Notes of a discursive eharacter, with two new 
ones on Liberalim. and the Livti' of tlie Englixfi 
Saintf of 1843-4, and auother, new in part, on 
EtvLijiiastical Miracles. In the body of the work. 
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the only addition of consequence is the letter which 
is found at p. 228, a copy of which has recently 
come into my possession. 

I should add that, since writing the Apologia last 
year, I have seen for the first time Mr. Oakeley's 
Notes on the Tractarian Movement. This work 
remarkably corroborates the substance of my Nar- 
rative, while the kind terms in which he speaks of 
me personally, call for my sincere gratitude. 

May 2, 1866. 



XIV PREFACE. 



I make these extracts from the first edition of my 
Apologia, Part 1, pp. 3, 20 — 25, and Part 2, pp. 
29 — 31 and pp. 41 — 51, in order to set before 
the reader the drift I had in writing my Volume : — 

I CANNOT be sorry to have forced my Accuser to bring out 
in fulness his charges against me. It is far better that he 
should discharge his thoughts upon me in my lifetime, 
than after I am dead Under the circumstances I am 
happy in having the opportunity of reading the worst that 
can be said of me by a writer who has taken pains with 
his work and is well satisfied with it. I account it a gain 
to be surveyed from without by one who hates the prin- 
ciples which are nearest to my heart, has no personal 
knowledge of me to set right his misconceptions of my 
doctrine, and who has some motive or other to be as 
severe with me as he can possibly be. . . . 

But I really f eel sad for what I am obliged now to say. 
I am in warfare with him, but I wish him no ill ; — it is 
very difficult to get up resentment towards persons whom 
one has never seen. It is easy enough to be irritated 
with friends or foes vis-d-vis ; but, though I am writing 
with all my heart against what he has said of me, I am 
not oonscious of personal unkindness towards himself . I 
think it necessary to write as I am writing, for my own 
salrA «.nd for the sake of the Catholic Priesthood ; but I 
ipate nothing worse to him than that he ha3 
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been farioualy carried away by his feelinga. Yet what 
shall I say of the upahot of all his talk of my economies 
and equivoeations aud the hke ? What ia the precise 
work whieh it is directed to eifect ? I ara at war with 
him ; but there ia aueh a thing as legitimate warfare : war 
haa ita !awa ; there are thinga which may fairly be done, 
and things which may not be done. I aay it with ahame 
and with atern aorrow ; — he has attempted a great trans- 
gression ; he has attempted (aB I may call it) to poison the 
wells. I wiil quote him and explain what I mean. . , . 
He says,— 

" I am henceforth in doubt and fear, as much as any 
honeat man can be, conceming every word Dr. Newman 
may write. How can I tell that I shall not be the dwpe of 
some cunning eqii.ivocation, oE one of the three kinda 
laid down as permissible by tlie bleaaed Alfonso da 
Liguori and his pupils, even when coutirmed by an oath, 
because ' then we do not deceive our neighbour, but allow 
him tiO deceive himaelf ?'.... It ia admissible, therefore, 
to use worda and aentencea which have a double signi- 
fication, and leave the hapleaa hearer to take which of 
them he may ehoose, IVhat proof have I, tken, that by 
' tnean it ? I never said it ! ' Dr. Newman does not 
signify, I did not say it, hut I did mean it ? " — Pp. 44, 45. 

Now theae inainuations and queations shall be answered 
in their proper plaees ; here I will but aay that I acom 
and detest lying, and quibbling, and double-tongued 
practice, and slyneas, and cunuing, and amoothneaa, and 
eant, and pretenee, quite as much as any Protestants hate 
them ; and I pray to be kept from the snare of them, 
But all this is juat now by the bye ; my preaeut aubject 
is my Accuser ; what I insiat upon here is this unmanly 
attempt of his, in his concluding pages, to cut the ground 
from under my f eet ;— to poison by anticipation the public 
mind against me, John Henry Newman, 8.T[ii 'wi 'yc&v»» 



into tlie imaginations of niy readers, Buspicion and inis- 
truat of everything that I may aay in reply to him. 
This I call poison-ing the wells. 

" I am henceforth in doubt and fear," he says, " aa 
mueh as any koneat mau can be, conceming every word 
Dr. Newman may write, How can I tell that I shaXl 
not he the dupe of soine cunning equivocation ?".... 

Well, I can oniy say, that, if his taunt is to take effect, 
I am but waating my time iu saying a word in answer to 
his caiumnies ; and this is precisely what he knowa and 
intends to be its fruit. I can hardly get myaelf to protest 
against a method of controveray so base and ci-uel, lest in 
doing 60, 1 should be violating my self-respect and self- 
possession ; but most base and most crue! it ia We all 
know how otir imagination runs away with us, how 
Buddenly and at what a pace ; — the saying, " Csesars wife 
should not be auspected," ia an instance of what I mean. 
The habitual prejudice, the humour of tbe moment, is the 
tuming-point which leads us to read a defenee in a good 
sense or a bad. We interpret it by our antecedent im- 
pressions. The very same sentiments, according as our 
jealousy is or is not awake, or our aversiou stimulated, are 
tokens of truth or of dissimulation and pretence. There 
ia a story of a sane peraon being by mistake shut up in 
the warda of a Lunatic Asylum, and that, when he pleaded 
his cause to some strangera visiting the establishment, the 
only remark he elicited in answer was, " How naturally 
he talksl you would think he waa in his senses," Con- 
troversiea should be decided by the reason ; is it legitimate 
warfare to appeal to the miagivinga of the public raind 
and to its dislikings? Any how, if my aceuser ia able 
thus to practise upon my readers, the more I succeed, the 
less will be my success. If I ain natural, he will tell 
them " Ars eat celare artem ;" if I am convincing, he will 
aaffgeat that I am an able logician ; if I show warmth, I 



am acting the indignant innocent ; if I ani calm, I am 
thereby detected as a -smooth hypocrite; if I clear up 
diffieulties, I am too plausible and perfect to be true. The 
more triumphant are my statements, the more certain will 
be my defeat. 

So wiil it ha if my Accuser succeeds in hia maiifeuvre ; 
but I do not for an instant believe that he will. What- 
ever judgment my readers may eventually form of me 
from these pages, I am coiifident that they will beiieve me 
iu what I shall say in the courae of them. I have no 
miegiving at all, that they will be ungenerous or harsh 
towards a man who has been so long before the eyea of the 
world ; who has ao many to apeak of him from personal 
knowledge ; whose natural impulse it has ever beeu to 
speak out ; who has ever spoken too much rather than too 
little ; who would have saved himself many a scrape, if lie 
had been wiue enough to hold hia tongue ; who has ever 
been fair to the doctrines and argumenta of liis opponents ; 
who has never slurred over facts and reasonings which 
told against himself ; who has never given his name or 
authority to proofs which he thought unaound. or to testi- 
mony which he did not think at leaat plauaible ; who haa 
never shrunk from eonfessing a fault when he felt that he 
had comniitted oue ; who has ever cousulted for others 
more than for himself ; who has given up much that he 
loved and prized and eould have retained, but that he 
loved honesty better than uame, and Truth better tban 
dear frieuds. . . . 

What then ahall be the special imputation, against which 
I ahallthrow myself in theae pages, out of the thousand 
and one which my Accuser directs upon me ? I mean to 
confine myaelf to one, for there ia ouly one about which 
I much care, — the charge of Untruthfulness. He ma^ 
cast upon nie as many other imputatioii.8 as\ve'g\-fta.%e&,^ii6. 
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they may atick oii me, as long as they can, in the course 
of nature. They will fall to the ground in their aeaaon. 

And indeed I thiuk the same of the charge of Untruth- 
fulness, and aelect it from the rest, not beeauae it ia more 
formidable but because it is more aerioua. Like the rest, it 
may diafigure me for a time, but it will not stain : Areh- 
bishop Whately used to say, " Throw dirt enough, and 
some will stick;" welJ, will stick, but not, will stain. I 
think he used to meaii " stain," and I do not agree with 
him. Some dii-t sticka longer than other dirt ; but no dirt 
is immortal. AccoiTling to the old saying, PrEBvalebit 
Veritas. There are virtues indeed, which the world is not 
fitted to judge of or to uphold, such aa faith, hope, and 
charity: but it ean judge about Tmthfulneas ; itcanjudge 
about the natural virtuea, and Truthfulnesa ia one of them. 
Natural virtues may alao become supematural ; Tnithful- 
nessissuch; but that doea not withdraw it from thejuris- 
diction of mankind at large. It may be more diffieult in 
this 01- that particular caae for men to take cognizance of 
it, as it may be diiEcult for the Court of Queen'a Beneh at 
Westminater to try a ease fairly which took place in Hin- 
dostan : but that ia a queation of capacity, not of right. 
Mankind haa the right to judge of Truthfulnesa in a 
Catholic, as in the case of a Protestant, of aii Italian, or of 
a Chineae. I have never doubted, that in my hour, in 
God'3 hour, my avenger will appear, and the world will 
aequit me of untruthfuJnesa, even though it be not while 
I live. 

Still more eonfident am I of such eventua! acquittal, see- 
ing that my judgea are my own countrymen. I consider, 
indeed, Englishmen the moat suapicious and touchy of 
mankind; I think them uureasonable, and unjust in their 
seaaons of excitement ; but I had rather be an Englishman, 
(as in fact I am,) than belong to any other raee under 
Meaven. They ai'e as generous, as they are haaty and . 




burly ; and their repentance for their injustice ia greater 
than their sin. 

For twenty yearn and more I have bonie an imputation, 
of which I am at least as senaitive, who am the object of 
it, as they can be, who are only the judges. I have not 
aet myaelf to remove it, tiret, becauae I never have had an 
opening to speak, and, next, because I never saw in them 
the disposition to hear. I have wiahed to appeal from 
Philip drunk to PhiHp sober. When shall I pronounce 
him to be himselt' again ? If I may judge from the tone 
of the public preas, which repreaenta the public voice, I 
have great reaaon to take heart at this time. I liave been 
treated by contemporary critics in this controversy with 
great fairnesa and gentlenesa, and I am grateful to them 
for it. However, the deeision of the time and mode of my 
defence has been taken out of my handfl ; and I am thank- 
ful that it has been ao. I am bounil now as a duty to 
myself, to the Catholic cause, to the Catholic Prieathood, 
to give aceount of myaelf without any delay, when I am so 
nidely and circumatantially charged with Untruthfulness. 
I accept the challenge ; I shall do my beat to meet it, and 
I shall be eoutent when I have done so. 

It is not my present accuser alone who entertains, and 
has entertained, so dishonourable an opiniou of me and of 
my wi-itings. It ia the impression of large clasaea of men ; 
the impreaaion twenty yeara ago and the impression now. 
ITiere has been a treneral feelin};: that I was J Qr yea.ra wher e 
I had no right to be ; that I waa a " Romauist " in Pr o- 
featant liverv and Hp rv''-'' ; '^hgf T whb ilojng the work of a 
hoatile Church in tho hnsom of the Eiigliah Eatablishmen t, 
HiTj^ VnpT y it, or ouL^ht to have known i t. There was no 
need of arguing about particular paasages iu my writinga, 
when the fact was so patent, as nieii thought it to he. 

Piret it was certain, and I could nut myae\l ifeii^ v\i,'On.a!v 
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I scouted fche name " Protestant." . Ifc was certain again, 
that many of the doetrines which I profesaed were popu- 
larly and generally known as badges of the Roman Church, 
as distinguiahed from the faith of the Reformation. Next, 
how could I have come by them ? Evidently, I had eer- 
tain frienda and advisera who did not appear ; there was 
some underground communication between Stonyhurst or 
Oscott and my rooms at Oriel, Beyond a douht, I waa 
advocating certain doetrines, not by accident, but on an 
understaiiding with eecleaiaaties of the old retigion. Then 
men went further, and said that I had acfcuaUy been re- 
c eived into that religion , and withal had leave given me 
to profess myself a Profcesfcanfc sfcili. Ofchers went even 
further. and gave it oufc to the world, as a matter of fact, 
of which they themaelves had the proof in fcheir hands, 
fchafc I was actiially a Jesuit. And when the opinions 
which i advocated spread, and youngei' men went further 
than I, the feeling against me waxed stronger and took a 
wider range, 

And now indignation arose at the knavery of a conapi- 
racy such as fchia :— and it became of course al! the greatei- 
in consequence of its being the received belief of the public 
at large, that craft and infcrigue, auch aa they fancied they 
beheld with their eyea, were the very instruments to which 
the Catholic Chnreh haa in these last centuries been in- 
debted for her raaintenance and extension. 

There waa another cireumatance atill, which increased 
the irritation and averaion felt by fche large elaaaea.of whom 
I have been speaking, against the preachers of doctrinea, 
80 new to them and so unpalatable ; and that was, that 
they developed them in ao measured a way. If fchey were 
inspired by Roman theologiana, (and fchis was taken for 
granted,) why did they nofc apeak out at once ? Why did 
fchey keep fche world in siich auapenae and anxiety as to 
whst waa coming next, and what waa to be the upahot of 




the whole ? Why this retieence, and half-apeakiug, and 
appareut iudecision ? It was plain that the plau of opera- 
tiona had been carefully mapped out from the first, and 
that thetie meu were cautiouBly advauciug towards ita 
accompHshmeut, as far as waa safe at the moment ; that 
their aim and their hope was to carry off a large body with 
them of the youny and the ignorant ; that they meant gra- 
dually to leaven the minds of the rising geiieration, and to 
open the gates of that city, of which they were the sworn 
defendera, to the enemy who \ay in amhush outside of it. 
And when in spite of the many protestations of the party 
to the contrary, there was at length au aetual raovement 
among their discipies, and one went over to Rome, and 
then another, the worst anticipations and the worst judg- 
ments which had been formed of tbem received their justi- 
fication. And, lastly, when men first had said of me, 
" You will aee, he will go, he is only hiding his time, he is 
waiting the word of command from Rome," and, when 
after all, after my argnmenta and denunciations of former 
years, at lengtii I did leave the Anglican Church for the 
Roman, then they said to each other, "It is just as we 
eaid : we knew it would be bo." 

This was the state of miud of masses of men twenty 
years ago, who took no more than an extemal and common 
senae view of what was going on. And partly the tradi- 
tion, partly the effeet of that feeling, remains to the present 
time. Certainly I eonsider that, in ray owii case, it is the 
great obstacle in the way of my being favourably heard, as 
at present, when I have to make my defence. Not only 
am I now a member of a most un-English communion, 
whose great aim is couaidered to be the extinetion of Pro- 
testantism and tlie Proteatant Church, aud whoae means of 
attack are popularly suppoaed to be unscrupulous cunniug 
and deceit, but how came I originally to have any relations 
with the Church of Rome at aV\ ^ did \, ot m^ « 
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drop from the sky ? tiow came I, in Oxford, in gremio Uni- 
verBitatis, to present myself to the eyes of meii in that full 
blown Investiture o( Popery ? How could I dare, how 
could I have the conscieiice. with warninga, witli prophe- 
cies, with aceusatioiis against me, to persevere in a path 
whieh steadily arlvanced towards, which euded iu, the reli- 
^on of Rome ? And how am I now to be trusted, when 
long ago I was trusted, and waa found wanting ? 

It is this which is the at rength of the caae of my A ecuaer 
againat me ; — not the articles of impeachmeut which" he 
h a a framed from my w ritings, and which I ahall easily 
CTumbie into dust, but the bias ot' the cou"rt! It ia the 
state of the atmosphere; it is the vibratiori all around, 
which will echo his bold assertion of my diahoneaty; it is 
that preposaession against me, which takes it for granted 
that, when my reaaoning ia eonvineing it is only inge- 
nioun, and that when my atatements are unauawerable, 
there is always something put out of aight or hidden in 
my aleeve; it is that plausible, but cruel conclusion to 
whieh men are apt to jump, that when much is imputed, 
much must be true, and that it is more iikely that one 
ahould be to blame, than that many should be mistaken in 
blaming him ; — ^theao are the real foea which I have to 
fight, and the auxihariea to whom my Accuser makes his 
advanees, 

Well, I must break through this barrier of prejudice 
against rae if I ean ; and I think I ahall be able to do ao. 
When first I read the Pamphlet of Accusation, I almoat 
despaired of meeting effectively such a heap of misrepre- 
sentationa and auch a vehemence of animosity. What was 
the good of answering fii^st one point, and then another, 
aad goingthrough the whole circle of its abuse ; when my 
answer to the first point would be forgotten, as soon as I 
got to the second ? What waa the uae of hringing out half 
a iuadred separate principles or views for the ref iitation of 



the separate counfcs in the Indictment, when rejoinders of 
this aort wouUl but confuse aud torment the reader by 
their number and their diversity ? What hope was tliere 
of condensing into a pamphlet of a readable length, matter 
whieh ought freely to expand itself into half a dozen 
volimies ? What means was there, except the expenditure 
of interminabie pages, to set right even one of that serieH 
o£ " single passing hiuts," to Tase my Assailanfs own lan- 
guage, which, " as with hia finger tip he had delivered " 
against me ? 

All those separate charges had their force in being illua- 
trations of one and the same great imputation. He had 
ah^eady a positive idea to illuminate his whole matter, and 
to stamp it with a force, and to quicken it with an inter- 
pretation. He called me a lia,r, — a simple, a broad, an in- 
telligible, to the English public a plausible arraignment ; 
but for me, to answer in detail charge one by reaaon one, 
and charge two by reason two, and eharge three by reason 
three, and ao on through the whole string both of aecuaa- 
tions and repliee, each of which was to be independent of 
the rest, thia would be certainly labour loat as regards any 
etfective result, What I needed was a corresponding an- 
tagonist unity in my defence, and where was that to be 
found ? We see, in the case oE commentators ou the pro- 
pheeies of Scripture, an exemplification of the principle on 
which I ara insisting ; viz. how much more powerful even 
a false intrepretation of the sacred text is than none at 
all ;— how a certaiu key to the visione of the Apocalypse, 
for inatance, may cling to the mind (I have found it ao in 
the case of my owu), because the view, which it opene on 
us, is positive and objective, in spite of the fullest demon- 
stration tliat it really has no claim upon our reception. 
Thereadersays, "Whatelaecan theprophecy mean?" juat 
as my Aecuser asks, Wkat, Ihen, does Dr. Newman Tdsa-n, ? 
, I reHecteJ, and I eaw a way out o^ m^ ^-c-^fe^sA^.-^ . 




Yes, I aaid to myself, his very question is abont my 
meaning ; " What does Dr. Newman mean ? " It pointed 
in the very same direction afi that into which my musings 
had turoed me already. He asks what I me.an ; uot about 
my words, not about my ai-gmnenta, not about my actions, 
as hia ultimate poiut, but about that liviug intelligence, by 
which I write, and argue, and act, He asks about my 
Mind and its Beliefs aud its sentiments ; and he sball be 
answered ;■ — not f or hia owii "«If^^, bnf. fnr mi ne , for t. hfi 
sake of the Keli^on wliich I profesH, and of the Prieat .- 
hood in which 1 am uuworthily included, aud of my 
mends and of my foes, and of that general public which 
consistB of neither oue nor the otber, but of welJ-wishers, 
lovera of fair play, sceptical croas-questioners, interested 
inquirers, curioiis lookers-on, and simple strangera, uncon- 
cerned yet not carelesa about the iasue, — -for the sake of all 
these lie shail be answered. 

My perplexity had uot iasted half an hour. I recognized 
what I hail to do, thougb I shrank from botb tbe task and 
the expoaure wbicb it would entail. I must, I said, giv e 
tbe true key to my wliole life ; I must show wbat I am, 
t Eat iflHay be seen wnat 1 am not , and that the phantom 
may he extiiiguished which gibbera instead of me, I wish 
to be known as a living man, and not as a scarecrow which 
is dressed up in my clothes. Falae ideas may be refuted 
indeed by argumeut, but by true ideaa alone are they ex- 
pelled. I will vanquish, not my Accuaer, but my judges. 
I will in deed answer bis cbargea and criticiama on me one 
by one,' le st any one should say tbat they are unanswer- 
'able, but sucb a work sball not be tbe acope nor tbe aub- 
stauce of my reply. I will draw out, as far as may be, 
the hiatory of my miud ; I will state the point at which 

iT| )ii( mrna Arvnp iii the Appgudj s, of which tho more iniiinrUnt partn are 




I began, in what extemal suggestion or accident eacli 
opinion had itw rise, how far anii how they developed Erom 
within, how they grew, were modifled, were combined, 
were in colHsion with each other, and were chauged ; 
again how I conducted myself towards them, and how, 
and how far, and for how loug a time, I thought I could 
hold them consisteiitly with the ecclesiastical engagements 
which I had made and with the position whicli I held. I 
inust show, — what ia the very truth, — that the doctr ines 
which I held, and have hehl t'or so many years, hav e 
be en caTitrht me (speakiny hunianiy) partly by the nu^ - 
gestions of Protestant frienda, partly by the teaching of 

: and 



thuB I Bhall account for that phenomenon wliich to so 
many geema so wonderful, that I should have lei't"my 
kindred and my father's house " for a Church from which 
once I tumed away with dread ; — so wonderful to them ' 
as if forsooth a Religion which has flouriahed through so 
many agea, among ao many nations, amid sucli varieties 
of aocial life, in such contrary classefi and conditiona of 
men, and after so many revolutiona, political and civil, 
eould not subdue the reason and overeome the heart, 
without the aid of fraud in the process and the sophiatries 
of the sehools. 



What I had propoaed to myself in the couiwe of half-an- 
hour, I dctermined on at the end of ten days. However, 
I have many difficulties in fulfilling my deaign. How am 
I to say all that has to be said in a reasonable compasN ? 
And then as to the materials of my naiTative ; I have uo 
autobiographical notes to consult, no written explanations 
of particular fcreatisea or of tracta which at the time gave 
oH'ence, hardly any minutes of definite transactiona or 
converaations, and few coutemporary memoranda, 1 faat , 
of the feeliuga or motives under wl^c\i ii-oxo, \Ame ^» 'C^sa*^ 
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I acted. I have an abmidanoe of lettera from f riends with 
aome copies or drafta of my answera to them, hut they are 
for the mo8t part uuaorted ; and, till this proceas has taken 
plaee, they are even too numerous and various to be avail- 
able at a moment for my purpose. Then, as to the volumes 
which I have publialied, they would in iiiaiiy ways serve 
me, were I well up in them : but thoiigh I took great pains 
in their eomposition, I have thought little about them, 
when they were once out of my hands, and for the most 
part the last time I read them has been when I revlBed 
their last proof Bheets. 

Under these circumstances my sketch will of course be 
incomplete. J now for the first time contemplate my 
coiirse as a whole ; it is a first cissay, but it will contain, 

Ttrust, no serious or substantial mistake, and so far will 
anawer the purpose for which I write it. I purpose to 
set nothiug down in it as certain, of wliich I have not a 
clear memory, or some written memorial, or the corrobo- 
ratioD of some friend. There are witnessea euough up 
and down the country to verify, or correct, or complete 
it ; and letters moreover of my own in abundance, unlesa 
they have been destroyed. 

Moreover, I mean to he simply personal and historical : 
I am not expounding Catholic doctrine, I am doing no 
i nore tha n expUIHlllg myBtilf, a!l<l niy opTnions and aetions. 
I wisL, as tar as I amable, ijliujjly lu stai\i fatitSTwESthBr 
they are ultimately determined to be for me or against 
me. Of couuse there will be room enough for eonti-ariety 
of judgment among my readers, as to the necessity, or 
appoaitenesa, or value, or good taate, or religious prudenee, 
of the detaila which I shall introduce. I niay be accused 
of laying stresa on little thinga, of being; beside the mark, 
of going into impertinent or ridiculous details, of sounding 
my own praiae, of giving scandal ; but this is a case above 

^y/ others, in wijich I ara bound to foUow my own lighta 
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and to speak out my own heart. It is not at all pleasant 
f or me to be egotistical ; nor to be criticized f or being so. 
It is not pleasant to reveal to high and low, young and 
old, what has gone on within me from my early years. 
It is not pleasant to be giving to every shallow or flippant 
disputant the advantage over me of knowing my most 
private thoughts, I might even say the intercourse between 
myself and my Maker. Ru t I do not like to be called to 
my face a liar and a knave ; nor should I be doing m y 
duty to my f aith or to my name, if I were to suffe r it. I 
know 1 have done nothing to deserve such an insult, and 
if I prove this, as I hope to do, I must not care for such 
incidental annoyances as are involved in the process. 
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CHAPTEK I. 

MY BEUGIOUS OPINIONS TO THE YEAR 1833. 



f HIST< 

It may easily be conceived how great a trial it is to me to 
I write the following history of myaelf; but I miwt not 
Bhrink from the task. The woi-ds, " Secretum meum 
mihi," keep ringing ia my ears ; but as men draw towards 
their end, they care less for diBcloaurea. Nor ia it the 
least part of my trial, to antidpate that, upon tirst reading 
what I have written, my friends may consider mueh in 
it irrelevant to my purpose ; yet I cannot he!p thinking 
that, viewed aa a wlkole, it will ettect what I propose to 
myaelf in giving it to the public. 

I waa brought up from a cliild to take great delight in 
reading the Bible : but T_ha.|1 nn fnrnnpH rpliginiifi npnvic 
t ions till I was tifteen . Of eourse I had a perfect know- 
ledge of my Catechism. 

After I was grown up, I put on paper my recoileetions 
of the thoughts and feelings on religioua aubjects, which I 
had at tlie time that I was a child and a boy,— such as had 
remained on my miud vath aufficient prominence to make 
me then coneider them worth recording. Out of thaea, 
writteninthe Long Vacation of lb20,aTv4tta.'oscift«^-«'\'^ 
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additions in 1823, 1 aelect two, whieh are at once the most 
dofinite among them, and also have a bearing on my later 
convietions. 

1. " I used to wish the Arabian Tales were tnie : my 
imagination ran on nnknown iniluencea, on magical powers, 

and taliamaDS I thought Hfe niight be a 

dream, or I an Angel, and all this world a deception, my 
fellow-angels by a playful device concealing themselves 
from me, and deeeiving me with the semblance of a 
material world." 

Again ; " Beading in the Spring oE 1816 a sentecce 
from [Dr. Watta'^] Remnants of Time, entitled 'the 
Sainta unknown to the world,' to the effect, that ' there ia 
nothing in their figure or countenance to diatinguish them,' 
&C., &&, I supposed he apoke of Angels who lived in the 
world, as it were disguised." 

2. The other remark is this : " I was very superstitious, 
and for some time previous to my conversion" [when I 
waa fifteen] " used constantly to cross myself on going into 
the dark." 

Of course I muat have got thia practice from some 
extemal source or other ; but I ean make no sort oE con- 
Jeetiu-e whence ; and certainly no one had ever spoken to 
me on the aubject of the Catholic religion, which I only 
knew by name. The French master waa an /'migr^ Priest, 
but he was simply made ft butt, as French masters too 
commonly were in that liay, and spoke English very im- 
perfectly. There was a Catholic family in the village, old 
maiden ladies we uaed to think ; but I knew nothing about 
them. I have of late years heard that there were one or 
two Catholic boys in the sehool ; but either we were care- 
fully kept from knowing this, or the knowledgc of it made 
simply no impreasion on our minds. My brother will bear 
witness how free the school was from Cathohc idcaa. 
I Iiad onee been into Warwick Street Chapel, with my 
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father, who, I believe, wanted to hear some piece of 
maeie ; all that I bore away froni it was the recollection of 
a pulpit and a preacher, and a hoy awinging a cenaer. 

When I was at Littlemore. I was looking over old copy- 
books of my school days, and I found among them my first 
Latin verse-book ; and in the first paffe of it there was a 
device which almoat took my breath away with surpriae. 
I have the book hefore me now, and have Just been show- 
ing it to othei-B, I have written in the first page, in my 
school-boy hand, "John H. Newman. February llth, 
1811, Verse Book ; " then foilow my first Verses. Between 
" Verse " and " Book " I have drawn the figure of a soKd 
eross upright, and next to it is, what may indeed be meant 
for a neeklace, but what I caunot make out to be anything 
else than a set of beads suspeuded, with a little cross 
attached. At this time I was not c|nite ten years old. I 
suppoae I got these ideas from some romance, Mrs. Rad- 
cliffes or Miss Porters; or from some religious picture; 
but the strange thing is, how, among the thousand objecta 
which meet a boy's eyea, these in partiotilar should so have 
fixed themRelvea in my mind, that I made them thus prac- 
tically my owii. I am certain there was nothing in the 
churchea I attended, or the prayer books I read, to suggeat 
them. It must be recollected that Angliean churches 
and prayer booka were not decorated in thoae days aa I 
believe they are now. 

When I was fourteen, I read Paine'8 Tracta aijainat tk<i 
Old Testam,ent, and found pleaaure in thinking of the 
objeetiona which were contained iii them. Also, I read 
sonie of Hnme'8 Essays ; and perhaps that on Miracles. 
So at lea-st I gave my Father to understand ; but perhaps 
it was a brag. Also, I reeoUect copying out some French 
veraes, perhapa Voltaire'a, in denial of the immortality of 
the soul, and saying to myself soraething like " How 
(headful, hut iiow plausible ! " 
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When I was fi fteen , fin the antumii of 1816.) a great 
chaiige of thought took place in me. I fell under the 
influencea of a definite Creed, aud received into my iutel- 
lect impressions of dogma. which, through God'a mercy, 
have uever been effaced or obscured. Above and beyond 
the converBations and sermons of the excellent ntan, long 
dead, the Rev. Walter Mayers, of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, who waa the human meaus of this beginning of 
tlivine faith in me, was the effect of the books which he 
put into my hand s. all of the school of Calvin . One of the 
firat books I read was a work of Romaine's ; I neither re- 
collect the title nor tbe contenta, except one doctrine, 
which of course I do not inciude among those which I 
believe to have corae from a diviiie source, viz. the doc- 
trine of final perseverance. I received it at once. and 
believed that the inward conversion of which I was con- 
acious. (and of which I stiJl ara moi^e certain than that I 
have hands and feet,) would last into the next life, and 
tliat T was elected to etemal glory. I have no conscious- 
ness that this belief had any tendency whatever to lead 
me to be carelesa about pleasing God. I retained it till 
the age of twenty-one, when it gradually faded away ; but 
I beJieve that it had some influence on my opinions, in the 
direction of those childish imaginations whieh I have 
already mentioned, viz. in isolating me from the objects ( 
whieh aurrounded me, in eonflrming me in my mistrust of i 
the reality of material phenomena, and making me reat in 
thethought of two and two only absolute and lnminoualy I 
a elf-evident bemgs, myself and my Creato r ]— for whij e^I j 
etmaidere d myself predestined to salvation^niy mind did - / 
not dwell upon other s. as fancying them simply pasaed 
over, not predestined to etemal death. I only thought of 
the mercy to myself. 

The detestable doctrine last mentioiied is aimply denied 
ul abjured, unless my memory atrangely deceives me, by 
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Eter who made a deeper iiapresaion oii my mind thau 
itjr, and to wliom (hnmanly 8peaki»g) I ahnost owe 
my soul, — Thomaa Scott of A^ton Sandfor d. I so admb-ed 
and delighted iii hia writiugs, that, when I was au Under- 
graduate, I thought of makiug a viait to hia Pai-Huuage, iu 
order to aee a mau whom I so deeply revLTed, I liardiy 
think I could have giveu np the idea of thia expedition, 
eveu after I had taken my degree; for the uewa of his 
death in lb21 eame upon me as a disappointmeut as well 
as a Borrow. I huug upou the lipa of Daniel Wilson, 
afterwarda Bishop of (Jalcutta, aa iu two sermons at yt. 
Johns Ohapel he gave the hiatory o£ ycotfa life and death. 
1 had been possessed of his Forca of Trnth and Hssays 
from a boy ; hia Commentary I bought wheu I was an 
Under-graduate. 

What, 1 suppoae, will strike auy readcr of Scotfs his- 
tory and wi^itings, is his boid uuworldliuesa aud vigorous 
indepeudence of miiid. He followed trutli wherever it l ed 
him, heginning witli Unitariauiam. aud endina iu a zealou s 
f aith iu tlie Holv Triiiitv. It waa he who tirst plant ed 
dfiep iniiiy minfl tlmt fiiiiHftm RnUl tnith nf r eli|jif>n. With 
the assietauce of Scotfs Esmys, and the admirable work of 
Jouea of Naylaud, I made a collectiou of Scripture texts 
iu proof of the doctriue, with remarks (1 thiuk) of my owu 
upou them, before I was sixteeu ; and a few mouths later 
I drew up a seriea of texts in support of each verse of the 
Athanaaiau Creed. Tbeae papers I have still 

Beaides his uuworldliuess, what I alao admired in Scott 
was his resolute opposition to Antinomianism, and the 
jninutely practical character of hia writings. They ahow 
him to be a true Emglishman, aud I deeply felt iiia iuflu- 
euce; and foryearsl used aimost asproverbs what lcon- 
sidered to be the scope and iaaue of his doctriue, HoLiness 
rather than peuce, and Growtli the only evidence of 
li/e. 
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Calvmists make a sbarp separation between the etect 
and the world; there is much in this that ia cognate or 
paraUei to the Catholic doctrine ; but they gu on to say, 
as I underatand them, very ditterently from Cathoiicism, — 
tbat tlie converted and the uneonverted can be diacrimin- 
ated by man, that the justified are conneions of their atate 
of justiHcation, aud that tbe regenerate cannot fall away. 
Cathoiics on the other band shade and softea the awful 
antagonism between good and evil, wbicb is one of their 
dogmaa, by holding that there are different degreea of 
justifieation, that there is a great ditferenee in point of 
gravity between ein and sin, that there is the poaaibility 
and the danger of falliug away, and that there ia no cer- 
tain kuowledge giveii to any one that he is aiinply iu a 
atate of grace, and much !eas that be is to pei-severe to the 
eud : — -of th e CaJvinistic tenets tbe oiil y oiie which took 
root in m y mind was the fac t of beaveii an d bellj_ diyine 
favonr and divine wratb. of tbe juatified and t be un justi- 
fied. The notion that the regenerate and tbe juetified 
were one and the sarae, and thatthe regenerate, as auch, 
had the gift of peraeverance, remained with me iiot many 
years, as I have said already. 

Thia main Catholic doctrine oE the warfare between tbe 
city of God and the powers of darkneaa waa also deeply 
impreased upon my mind by a work of a cbaracter very 
oppoaite to Calvinism, Lawa Serio'ns GaU. 

From this time I have held with a full inward aasent 
and belief the doctrine of eternal punishment, aa delivered 
by our Lord Himaelf, in as true a sense aa I hold that of 
etemal bappineaa ; though I have tried in various ways to 
make that truth leas terrible to the imagination. 

Now I come to two other worka, which produced a deep 
impreasiou on me in the same Autumn of 1H16, when I 
waa fifteen years old, eaeh contrary to each, aiid planting 
iJi me the seeds of an intellectual inconsisteney which 
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disabled me for a long eourae of years. I read Joseph 
Milners C htirck His tory, and wa s p otliing 3hort of 
enamoured ol the long extracbB fr om St. AugUBtin t!|~St. 
Ambrose, and the other Fathera whicli I found therS. I ■ 
reftdrEem aa being the religion ot the priluittVB^D hri stians : 
but simultaneously with Milner I re ad Newton O n tke 
Propkecies, and in conaequence became moat firiiily con- 
vih ced ttiat the Fope was the Aniicln^ ist predicied by 
Daniel, St. Paul, and St. John. My imaginatiou waa 
at ained bv the effects ot thia doctrine up lu Uiti VUlCtS^ ; 
it had been obliterated from my reason and judgmunt at 
an earlicr date ; but the thouglit remained upon me aa a 
Bort of fatse conscience. Hence came tbat confiict of mind, 
which so many have felt besidea myself ; — leadiiig aome 
men to make a eompromise between two ideaa, so incon- 
aistent with eacli other, — driving othera to beat out the 
one idea or the other tVom their minda, — and endiug in 
my ovm caae, after many years of intellectual unrest, in 
the gradual decay and extinction of one of them, — I do 
not say iu its violent death, for why ahould I not have 
murdered it aoouer, if I mui-dered it at all ? 

1 am obliged to mention, though I do it with great 
reluctance, auother deep imagination, which at this time, 
tbe autumu of 1816, toolt posaession of ine, — thert; f ^ii be 
uo niistalie abbut the fact ; viz. t hat it woidd be the w ill 
o t God that 1 shouid lead a single hf e. Tliis anticipation, 
wbich has lield ita ground almoat continuoualy ever aince, 
— with the breait of a montii now and a montli then, up to 
1829, and, atter that date, without any breaif at ali, — waa 
more or leaa conuected in my raiud witli the notion, that 
my ealling in life wouid reL[uire aucb a sacrihce as celibacy 
involved; as, for inatance, miasionary worif among the 
beathen, to which I had a great drawing for aome yeara. 
It also atrengthe ne d my teeling ot s pparfl.tinn frnm tbp 
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In 1822 I carae uuder very diflerent influences from 
those to which I liad hithtirto beeL subjected. At that 
time, Mr. Whately, as he was then, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, for the few months he remaiued in 
Oxford, whieh he waa leaving for good, showed great 
kindness to me. He reuewed it in 1825, when he became 
Principal of Alban Hall, making me his Vice-Principal 
and Tutor. Of Dr. WhateJy I will speak presently : for 
from 1822 to 1825 I naw most of the present Provoat of 
Oriel, Dr^ Hawkins. at that time Vicar of St. Mary's ; a nd, 
w hen I too k-orders in 1824 and had a euracy in Oxt ord, 
then, durin ^ the Long Vacations. I was especially thro wn 
into his company. I can aay with a full heart that I love 
him, and have never ceased to love him : and I tliua pre- 
face what otherwise mighb sound rude, that in the eourse 
of the many years in which we were together afterwards, 
be provoked me very mueh from time to time, though I 
am perfectly certain that I have provoked him a great 
deal more. Moreover, iu me such provocation was unbe- 
coming, both because he was the Head of my College, and 
becauae, in the first years that 1 knew him, he had been 
in many ways of great serviee to my mind. 

He was the first who taught me to weigh my worda, 
and to be cautious in my stateme nta. Ue led me to tEat 
mode of limittng and clearing my sense in discuasion and 
in controveray, and of distinguiahing between cognate 
ideaa, and of obviating miBtakes by anticipation, which to 
my surpriae haa been aince considered, even in quartera 
friendJy to me, to savour of the polemics of Eome. He ia 
a man of moat esact mind himself, and he uaed to snub 
me severely, on reading, as he waa kind enough to do, the 
first Sermons that I wrote. and other eompositiona which 
I was engaged upon. 

Then as to doctrine, he waa the means of great additions 
to m_y belief. As I have noticed elsewhere, hegave me 
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the Trt atise on Apostolicai Preaching, by Sumper , 
aft OTwar3^ Arehbishop of Canterbur y. fr oin which I_wa8 
led_t ogive up my re maipinjf Calviniam, and to re ceive th e 
doctrine of Baptismal Kegeneratioii. In many other ways 
fcoo he waa of uae to me, oii STlbjects semi-rehgiouH and 
semi-BchoIastia 

It was Dr. Hawkina too who taught me to anticipate 
that, before many years were over, there would be an 
attack made upon the hooka and thti canon of Scripture. I 
waa brought to the same belief by the converaation of 
Mr. Blanco White, who alao led me to have freer viewa 
on the aubject of iuapiratiou than were usual in the Church 
of England at the time. 

There is one other principle, which I gained from D r. 
Haw kina. more directly bearing upon CatholicJBm, than 
a ny that I have mentioned; and that is the doctrine of 
Tradition. When I waa an Under-graduate, I heard him 
preach in the University Pulpit hia celebrated sermon on 
the subject, aud recolleet how long it appeai^ed to me, 
though he waa at that time a very striking preacher : but, 
wh^ I read it and studied it aa his gift, it made a most 
Beiious impi-ession upou me. He doea not go one atag , I 
^thin y , hpyond the liiyh An^lican do etrine. nay he doea not 
reach it ; but he doea his work thoroughly, and hia view was 
in him original, aiid his aubject was a novel one at the 
time. H e lays down a propasition. self-evident as aoon as 
atated, to th oae who have at all examined the atructure o f 
Scripture, viz. that the aaered tex t was uever intended to 
teach doctrine, but only to prove it, and that,^f we would 
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l earn doctrinc. we muat have recQui- se tn thfi formularie s" ' 
of the Church : for inetance to the Catechism, and to the 
Creeds. He conaidera, t hatj^ftgr l^rningjr jom the m the 
dofj trineR of nhriRf.ianity, the iiiquirer muat ver ify them by 
Sgiptiixe. This view, most true in ita outline, moat frnit- 
ful in its couaequenceaj opened uposi me a. W^e. ^^^4. dv 
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thought Dr. Whately held it too. Oue of ita eifects waa 

[ to strike at the root oi' the principle on which the Bible 

Society waa set up. I belonged to ita Oxford Association ; 

it hecame a matter oii tiine when I should withdraw my 

name 1'rom its subscription-liat, though I did not do ao at 

once. 

I It is with pleasure that I pay here a tribute to the 

memory of the Rev. William James, theu Fellow of Oriel ; 

who, about the year 1823, taught rae the doctrine of 

Apoatolical SueceHsion, in the eourae of a walk, I think, 

I round Chriat Church meadow ; I recoUeet beiug aomewhat 

impatient of the subject at the time. 

It waa at about thia date, I suppose, that I read 

Bi abop ButlerB Analo av ; the atudy of which has been to 

80 many, aa it was to me, an era in their religious opiniona 

I I ts inculcation of a viaible Church, the oraele of truth and 

I a pattern ot aaactity, of the duties ot extemai reiigio n^and 

I of the hiawricai character of Kevelatio n. are characteriBtica 

of this great work whieh atrike the reader at once; for 

j myself, if I may attempt to determine what I most gained 

j from it, it lay in two pointa, which I ahall have an oppor- 

tunity of dwelling on in. the sequel ; they are the under- 

lying principles of a great portion of my teaching. First, 

! th e very idea of an analotry bet ween tlie aeparate works of 

I (? Qd leada to the poTipliision tihati the ayatem whrch lS~6f 

less importance i s economically or aacramenta lly connected 

witlTthe more momentous system ', a nd of t £ja concluaiou 

tHe~theory7to whieli 1 waa inciined as a boy^viz. the uH- 

realit y of mat gri ai phenomena. ia an ultimate resolut idn. 

Al thia time I did not make the diatinction between 

matter itaelf and ita phenomena, which ia so neeeasary and 

I ao obvioua in discuasing the subject. Sec ondly. But ler'» 

L doctrine that Prc hai^ili^y i« tb^ g- uide of life, led me, at 
It is Bigni&cnat [hat Dutler begiiiB his work with a quotation fromOrigeti, ^^ 
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leaat under the teaching to which a few years later I waa 
introduced, to the questioD of the logical cogency of Faith, 
ou whieh I have writteh ao muctL 'iliua to iJutler i. trace 
those two principlea of my teaclung, which have ied to^a 
charge a gaiuat me bobb of fa ncifulnea s aud o f scepticism. 

And now aa to Dr. Whatelv. rowe him a great deal. 
He waa a man of generoua and warm heart. He waa 
partieularly loyal to hia frieuda, and to use the common 
phi-aae, "all hia geeae were awaus." While I waa atill 
awkward and timid in 1822, he took me by the hand, aud 
acted towards me the part of a gentle aud encouragiug 
inatructor. He, emphatically, opened my mind, and 
taxight me to thiuk and to uae my reason After being 
first noticed by him in 1822, 1 beeame very intimate with 
him in 1825, when I waa hia Vice-Principal at Alban 
HalL I gave up that office in 1826, when 1 became Tutor 
of my College, and hia hold upon me gradnatly relaxed. 
He had done his work towarde me or iiearly bo, when he 
had taught me to see with my own eyea and to walk with 
my owu feet. Not that I had not a good deal to learn 
from othera atiJl, but I iniluenced them as well aa they me, 
and co-operated rather than merely concurred with them. 
As to Dr. Whately, his mind waa too ditierent irom mine 
for UB to remain loug on oue lina I recollect how dis- 
satistied he was with an Article of mine in the London 
Review, which Bianco White, good-humouredly, only 
cailed Flatouic. When I waa diverging from him in 
opinion (which he did uot like), I thought of dedicating 
my firat book to him, in woTda to the efiect that he had 
not ouly taught me to thiuk, but to think for myself. Ee 
left Oxford in 1831 ; after that, aa far aa I can recollect, 
I never aaw bim but twice, — when he viaited the Univer- 
sity; once in the street in 1834, once in a room in 1838. 
From the time that he left, 1 have always felt a real atfec- 
tion for wiiat I muat call his memory, iQv.aXXeiafc^t "««g 
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the year 1834, he made himself dead to me. He had 
praefcically indeed giveii me up from the time that he be- 
came Archbishop iu 1S31 ; bQt iii 1834 a corresponilence 
took plaee between iis, wliich, though eonducted especially 
on his side in a friendly spirit, was the expression of dif- 
f erences of opinion which acted as a final close to our inter- 
couraa My reason told me that it was impossible we conld 
have got on together longer, had he stayed in Osford ; yet 
I loved him too much to bid him farewell without pain. 
After a few years had passed, I began to beheve that his 
influence on me in a higher respect than iiitellectual 
advance, (I will not say through his fault,) had not been 
satisfactory. I believe that he has iuaerted sharp things 
in his later works about me. They have iiever come in 
my way, aud I have uot thought it necesaary to seek out 
what would pain me so much iu the reading. 

What he did for me in point of religious opiniou, was, 
lirsiyto tea6 h me the _g xist.ence ot the tJhurch, as a subBtan - 
ti ve body oi- corporation ; uext to fix in me those a nti- 
Elfastian view s of Church pohty, whi ch were one of th e 
mosfc promineut feafcure s of the Tractanau movem ent. On 
this potnt, anil, aa far as I know, on this point alone, 
he and Hurrell Froude intimafcely aympathized, though 
Fi-oudes ilevelopment of opiniou here was of a later date. 
In the year 1826, in the courae of a walk, he said much to 
me about a work theu just published, called Lettere on 
the Church by an Epiacopalian. He said that ifc vfould 
make my blood boil. It was certainly a moat powerful 
compositiou. One of our common friends told me, that, 
af ter reading it, he eould uot keep still, but went on walk- 
ing up and dowu his room. It was ascribed at onee to 
Whafcely ; I gave eager expression to the contrary opinion ; 
but I found the belief of Oxford iu the atfirmative to be 
too stroug for me ; rightly or wrougly I yielded to the 
gvneral voiee; and I have never heard, theu or aiuce. 
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of any disclaimer of authoi-ship on the part of Dr. 
Whately. 

The main positions of this al.ile fssay are those ; Hrst that 
Church and State should be independent of each other : — 
he Bpeaks of the duty of protesting " against the profana- 
tion of Chrisfa kingdom, by that douhle. lUfurpatiim, the 
interference of the Church in temporals, of the State in 
apirituals," p, 191 ; and, aeeondly, that the Chureh may 
justly and by right retain its property, though aeparated 
from the State. " The clergy," he says, p. 13-S, " though 
they ought not to be the hired servants of the Civil 
Magiatrate, may juatly retain their revenues; and the 
State, though it has no right of interference in spiritual 
eoncernH, not only ia justly eutitled to aupport from the 
miniatei-s of religion, and from all other Christiana, but 
woulti, umier the aystein I am recominending. obtain it 
much more eftectually." The aiithor of thia work, who- 
ever be may be, arguea out botli these points with great 
force and ingenuity, aud with a thoroughgoing vehemence, 
which perhapa we may refer to the circumstaiice, that he 
wrote, not m propriu, persond,, and aa thereby answerable 
for every sentiraent that \\e advanced. but iu the pro- 
fesaed character of a Scoteh Episcopalian. His work had 
a gradual, but a deep efiect on my mind. 

I am not aware of any other religious opiaion which I 
owe to Dr. Whately. In hia special theological teneta I 
had no sympathy. In the nest year, 1827, he told me he 
considered that I was Arianizing. The caae was this : 
though at that time I had not read Bishop Buirs Di-.fensio 
nor the Fathers, I waa juat then very strong for that ante- 
Nicene view of the Trinitarian doetrine, which some 
writera, both Cathoiic and non-Catholic, have accuaed of 
wearing a aort of Ai-ian exterior. Thia is the meaning of 
a paasage in Froude'a Remaina, iu which he aeems to aecuae 
me of speaking againat tlie Athanasi&n l^resA. \ \iaA 
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contvasted the two aBpects of the Trinitarian doetrine, 
which are respcctively presented by tho Athanasiau Creed 
aiid the Nicenis. My eriticismB wei-e to the effect that 
some of the verses of the former Creed were unnecesaarity 
scientific This is a specimen of a certain disdain for Anti- 
quity which had been growing on me now for several years. 
It showed itseU' in Home flippant languaye against the 
Fatheis in the EncyclopEedia Metropolitana, about whom 
I knew IJttle at the time, except what I had learnt as a 
boy from Joaeph Milner. In writing on the Scripture 
Miracles in 1825-6, 1 had read Middieton On the Miracles 
of the early Church, and had imbihed a portion of his 
spirit. 

The tnith ia, I was be^jinnin^ to prefer intell ectual 
e xcellence to moral ; I wa s drifting in the direction of Che 
L iherahBm of the day '. i was mdely awakened rrom my 
drea m at the end of I H27 by two ^reat blows — ilbiess an d 
bereayement. 

In the beginning of 1829, eame the formal break between 
Dr. Whately and me; the atfair of Mr, Peers re-election 
waa the occasion of it. I think m 182S or 1827 I had 
voted in the minority, when the Petition to Pai'liament 
against the Catholic Claims was brought iuto Convoeation. 
I did so mainly on the views suggested to me in the 
Letters of an Episcopalian. Alao I shrank f rom the bigoted 
" two-bottle-orthodox," aa they were invidiouHly called. 
When then I took part against Mr. Peel, it waa on an 
academical, not at all an eccle8ia.5tical or a political 
gronnd; and this I professed at the time. I considered 
that Mr. Peel had taken the University by surpriae : that 
hia frienda had no right to eall upon us to turn round on a 
sudden, and to expose ouraelves to the imputation of time- 
serving; and that a great University ought not to be bullied 
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even by a great Duke of Wellington. Also by this time 
I waa nnder the influence nf Keble and Fronde ; who, in 
addition to the reaaons I have friven, dialiked the Duke'8 
change of policy as dictatcl by Liberaliam. 

Whately waa considerably annoye>i at me, and he took 
a hmnorouB revenge, of which he had given me due 
notice beforehand. As head of a hoiise he had duties of 
hospitality to men of all partiea : he asked a set of the 
least intellectual men in Oxford to dinner, and men most 
fond of port ; he made me one of this party ; placed me 
between Provost Tliis and Principal Tliat, and then asked 
me if I was proud of my friends. However, he had a 
serioua meaninj; in his act ; he saw, more clearly than I 
could do, that I was aeparating from his own friends for 
good and all. 

Dr. Whately attributed my leaving his clientela to a wish 
on my part to be thehead of aparty myself. I do not think 
that thia charge was deserved. My habitnal feeling theni 
and since has been, that it was not I who soug;ht friends, | 
but friends who aought me. Never man had kinder ori^/ 
more indulgent friends than I have had ; but I espressed 
my own feeling as to the mode in which I gained them. in 
this very year 1829, in the covirse of a copy of verses. 
Speaking of my bleasings, I said, "Blessings of friends, 
which to my door unasked, unkoped, have come." They 
have come, they have gone; they came to my great joy, 
they went to my great grief. He who gave took away. 
Dr. Whately'a impreaaion ahout me, however, admits of 
this explanation : — 

During the first years of my residence at Oriel, though 
p proud of my College, I was not quite at home there. I was 

Lvery much alone, and I naed often to take my daily walk 
by myself. I recollect onee meeting Dr. Copleaton, then 
Provost. with one of the Fellows. He turned round, and 
with the kind courteousness which sat ao ■^s?^ cmVYsa, 
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made me a bow and Baid," Nunquam miiius solus, qu^m 
ciim soluH." At that time indeed (from 1823) I had the 
iutimacy of my dear and true friend Dr. Puaey, and could 
not fail fco admira and revere a soul so devoted to the cause 
of religion, so futl of good works, so faithful in his affee- 
tions ; hut he left residence when I was getting to know 
him well. Aa to Dr. Whately himaelf, he was too much 
my euperior to allow of my heing at my ease with him ; 
and to no one in Oxford at this time did I open my heart 
fully and familiarly. But thinga ehanged i n 1826. At 
that time I became one of the Tutors of my Colle ge, and 
thia gave me position ; besides, I had written one or two 
Essays whieh had been well received. I began to be 
known. I preached my first University Sermon. Next 
year I was one of the PubHc Examiners for the B.A. degree. 
lu 1 S2S I became Vicar of St. Ma rys. It was to me like the 
feehng of spring weather after winter; and, if I may so 
speak, I eame out of niy shell ; I remained out of it till 1841. 
The two persons who knew me best at that time are still 
aUve, beneficed clergymen, no longer my frienda, They 
couid tell better than any oae else what I was in thoae 
years. From this time my tongue was, as it were, 
looaened, and I spoke spontaneously and without etfort. 
One of the two, Mr. Rickarda, said of rae, I have been told, 
" Here is a feliow who, when he is silent, will neyer begin 
to speak ; and when he once begins to .speak, will never 
stop." It was at thia time that I began to have influence, 
whieh steadily increased for a course of years. I gained 
upon my pupila, and was in particular intimat^ an d affen- 

Wilberforca (after ward.s Archdeacon) and Richard Hu rreU 
Kroude. Whately then,an acute man, perhaps saw around 
me the signs of an incipient party, of which I was not 
couscious myself. And th us we discern the first elemeat g 
of tha,t giovement afterwards caUed Tractarian- 
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T he true aiid primary authnr of i t. however, aa is uaual 
with great motive-powei^, waa out of sight Having 
carried off as a inere boy ttie higheat honours of the Uni- 
veraity, he had turned fi'om tho admiration which haunted 
his stepa, and aought for a better and holiei' aatisfaction in 
pastioral work in the eountry. Need I aay that I am 
speakiuy of Jphn Kehle 1 The lirst time that I was in a 
room with him was on occasion of my election to a fellow- 
ship at Oriel, when I was aent for into the Tower, to ahake 
hands with the Provoat and Feilows. How is that hour 
fixed in my memory after the changea of forty-two years, 
forty-two this very day on whieh I write ! I have lately 
had a letter in my hands, which I sent at the time to my 
great friend, John WiUiam Bowden, with whom I paased 
almost excluaively my Under-graduate yeara. " I had to 
hasten to the Tower," I aay to him, " to receive the con- 
gratutationa of all the Fellowa. I bore it till Keble took 
njy hand, and then felt so abashed and unworthy of the 
honour done me, that I aeemed desiroua of <iuite ainking 
into the ground." His had been the firat name which I 
had heard apoken of, with revereuce rather than admira- 
tion, wheu I came up to Oxford. When one day I was 
walking iu High Street with my dear earliest friend just 
mentioued, with what eageruess did he cry out, " Therea 
Keble'" and with what awe did I look at him ! Theu 
at auother time I heard a Maater of Arta of my CoIIege 
give an account how he had just then had occaaion to in- 
troduce himself on some busineas to Keble, and how 
gentle, courteoua, and unaffected Keble had heeu, so as 
almost to put him out of countenance. Then too it waa 
reported, truiy or falsely, how a rising man of brilliant 
reputation, the present Dean o£ St. Paura, Dr. Milman, 
admired and loved him, adding, that aomehow he was 
atrangely unlike any one else. However, at the time 
wheu I was elected Fellow of Oriel \ke was w:A \tt tfea\- 
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dence, and he was ahy of me for years in consequence ot' 
the marks which I bore upon me of tho evangclieal and ■ 
liberal schooLs. At least ao I have ever thought, Hurrell 
Froude brought ua together about 1^28 r it is one of the 
aayings preserved in his Remains, — " Do you know the 
story of the murderer who had done one good thing in hia 
life ? Well ; if I waa ever aaked what good deed I had 
ever done, I should .say that I had brought Keble and 
Newman to understand eacli other." 

The O hristian Ye ar made ita appearanc e in 1827. It 
is fiof necessary, anc[ acareely beeoming, to praise a book 
which has already become one of the classics of the lan- 
guage. When the general toiie of religioua literature waa 
80 nervelesa and impotent, aa it waa at that ttme, Keble 
stniok an original note and woke up in the hearts of 
thouaanda a new music, the music of a achool, long' un- 
known in England. Nor can I pretend to analyze, in my 
own ihstance, tlie eftect of religioua toaching ao deep, so 
pure, so beautifuL I have never till now tried to do ad ; 
yet I think I am not wrong in saying, that the two ma in 
inteliect ual truttia which it brought home to me, we re the 
same tw o, which I had learned from B utler, though recaat 
in the creative mind of my new master. T he firat of th eae 
was wbat may be called, iu a large sense of the word, the 
'Sacram ental ayatem ; that is. ttie doct rine that malerial 
pEenomena are both the types and the instr umenta of real 
tEmga unseeu, — a doctrine, which embracea in ita fulneas, 
not only what Anglicana, aa well aa Catholiea, believe about 
Sacraments properly so called ; bnt also the article of " the 
Communion of Saints ; " and Ukewiae the Myateriea of 
the faith. The conuexion of this philoaophy of religion 
with what is sometimes called " Berkeleyiam " has been 
jnentioned above ; I knew little of Berkeley at thia time 
!pt by name ; nor have I ever atudied him. 
tbe seeond intellectual principle which I gained from 
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Mr. Keble, I could say a yreat deal ; if this were the placc 
t'or it. It ruus throujrh very much tliat I have written, 
aiid haa gaiued for me many hard names. Butler teaches 
U8 that probability ie tbe guidu of life. The danger of this 
doetriue, iu tbe ease of mauy minde, is, ita teudency to 
destroy in tbem abaolute certainty, leading them to eon- 
sider every coaclusion as doubtful, aud resolviug truth into 
ao opinion, which it is aafe indeed to obey or to profeaa, 
but not posaible co embrace with full internal assent. If 
tbia were to be alJowed, tben the celebrated aaying, " O 
God, if there be a God, save iny aoul, i£ I have a soul ■ " 
would be the highest measure of devotion : — but who can 
really pray to a Being, about whose exiatence he ia 
seriously iu doubt i 

I con-sidered that Mr. Keble met thia difficulty by 
aseribing the lirmneaa ot assent wbicb we g ive to religious 
do ctrine, not to the probabilitiea whicb intro duced it, but 
t o the livin;; power ot faith and love which accepted it . 
Iq mattera of religion, he seemed to say, it is not merely 
probability which makes us intelJectually certain, b ut pro - 
b abiUty as it ia put to account byj^aith aud lova y It is 
taitb anil love which give to prabalbility a force which it 
haa not in itaelf. Faitb and love are directed towards au 
Object; iu the vision of that Object tbey live; it is that 
Object, received in faitb and love, wbicb renders it 
reasonable to take probability as sufficient for internal 
conviction. . Thua tbe ai-jrumeut from Frobability, in 
the matter tff religioD, beeame au argument from £er- 
" sopality , which in fact ia one form of the argument from 
Authority. 

In iilustration, Mr. Keble uaed to quote the words of the 
PaaLm : " I wiil guide thee witb mino eye. Be ye not like 
to hoi-se and muJe, whicli have no understanding ; whose 
mouths must he held with bit and bridle, leat the^ 
fall upou thee." Thia ia the very di.ffereo.ce.^vft MSftA. "«a 
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say, between alaves. and friends or children. Friends fio 
not aek for literal commands ; but, fivjm their knowledge 
of the speaker, they underfitand his half-words, and from 
love of him they anticipate his wishes. Hence it is, that 
in his Poem for St. Bartholomew's Day, he speaks of the 
" Eye of God'» word ; " aud iu the note quotes Mr. Miller, 
of Worcester College, who remarks in his Bampton Lec- 
tures, ou the special power of Scripture, as having " thia 
Eye, like that of a portrait, uniformly fixed upon us, tum 
where we will." The view thua auggeated by Mr. Keble, 
is brought forward in one of the earliest of the Tracta 
for the Times. In No. 8 I aay, " The Gospel is a Law of 
Liberty. We are treated aa aons, not as servants ; not 
subjeeted to a code of formal commandmenta, but addressed 
aa those who love God, and wish to please Him." 

I did not at all di.spute this view of the matter, for I 
made uaeof itmyself ; hnt } was dissatisfi ed. hp.CJHisFi it did 
not g o to the root of the difEcultv. It waa beautiful a nd 
r eligi ouB, but it did uot even pro fesa to be logi cal; aud 
accordiugly l tned to coraplete it by eonaiderations of my 
own, which are to be found in my Univeraity Sermona, 
Easay on Ecclesiaatical Miracles, and Essay on Develop- 
ment of Doctrine. My argument is in outline aa followa : 
that that absolute eertitude which we were able to poBaess, 
whether as to the truths of natural tlieology, or as to the 
fact of a revelation, was the result of an assemblage of con- 
curring and converging probabilitiea, and tbat, both ae- 
cordiug to the constitution of the human mind aad the 
will of its Maker ; that certitude was a habit of mind, that 
certainty was a quality of propoaitions ; that probabilities 
which did not reach to logical certainty, might suffiee for a 
mental certitude ; that the eertitude thus brought about 
might equal in meaaure and atrength the certitude which 
created by the atrictest scientific demonstration ; and 
tha6 to possess such certitude might in given eaaea and to 
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given individuals be a plain duty, though not to others iu 
other circumstancea : — - 

Moreover, that aa there were probabilities which sulBcud 
for eertitude, bo there were other probabilities which were 
legitimately adapted to create opinion ; that it might be 
quite aa much a matter of duty in given casea and to given 
persons to have about a fact an opinion oE a definite 
etrength and consistency, aa in the caee of greater or of 
more numerous probabiHties it waa a duty to have a certi- 
tude ; that accordingly we were bound to be more or less 
aure, on a sort of (aa it were) gradnated scale of assent, viz. 
according as the probabilitieM attaching to a profeased f act 
were brought honie to us, and ae the case might be, to en- 
tertain about it a pioua belief, or a pioua opinion, or a re- 
ligioua conjecture, or at leaat, a tolerance of such belief, or 
opinion or conjecture in others; that on the other hand, as it 
waa a duty to have a belief, of more or leas atrong texture, 
in given cases, ao in other eaaes it waa a duty not to be- 
lieve, not to opiue, not to conjecture, not oven to tolei-ate 
the notion that a profeased fact waa true, inasmuch as it 
would be credulity or auperstition, or some other moral 
fault, to do so. This was the region of Private Judgmenfc 
in retigion; that ia, of a Private Judgraent, not formed 
arbitrarily and according to one'H faney or liking, but eon- 
scientiously, and under a aense of duty. 

Considerationa such as theae throw a new light on the 
aubject of Miracles, and they seem to have led me to re- 
conaider the view which I liad taken of them in my Essay in 
1825-6. I do not know what was the date of this change 
in me, nor of the train of ideas on which it was fouuded. 
Thafc there had been already gi'eat miracles, as thoae of 
Scripfcure, aa the Reanrrection, waa a faefc eatablishing the 
principle thafc the laws of nature had sometimes been ana- 
pended by their Divine Author, and aince what kad. b.K^ 
{ienL<d once might Jiappeii agaiu, a c^rtaiUi ^oWtiiiiii.'^ , ^\i 
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least no kind of improbability, waa nttached to the idea 
taken in itnelf, of miraculouB intervention in later timeB, 
and miraculous accouijts were to be regarded in connexion 
with the verisimilitude, scope, instrument, character, testi- 
mony, and circumstances, with which they presented them- 
selvBS to us ; and, according to the final result of thoae 
various considerationB, it was our duty to be eure, or to be- 
lieve, or to opine, or to surmise, or to tolerate, or fco reject, 
or to denounce. The main difference between my Eaaay 
on Miracles iu 1826 and my EsBay in 1842 is thin : that in 
1826 I considered tbat miracles were sharply divided into 
two classea, those which were tn be receivud, and those 
whichweretoberejected; whereasin 1842Isawthatthey 
were to be regarded according to theii' greater or leas 
probability, whieh was in some cases sufficient to create 
certitude about them, in other cases only belief or opinion. 
Moreover, the argumcnt from Analogy, on which tliis 
view of the question was founded, suggeated to me some- 
thing hesides, in recommendation of the Ecclesiaatical 
Miracles. It fastened itself upon the tbeory of Church 
Hisfcory which I had leamed aa a boy from Joaeph Milner. 
Ifc ia Milner's doctrine, that upon the visihle Chureh come 
down from ahove, at cerfcain intervals, large and temporary 
Effusions of divine grace. Thia is the leading idea of his 
work. He begina by apeaking of the Day of Penteeoat, as 
marking " the first of those Effusions of the Spirit of God, 
whieh from age to age have visited the earth since the 
coming of Christ." Vol. i p. 3. In a note he adds thafc 
" in the t«rm ' Elfusion ' there ia not here included fche idea 
of fche miraculous or extraordinary operatinns of fche Spirit 
of God ; " but atill it was natural for me, admitting Milner^a 
general theory, and applying to it the prineiple of analogy, 
not fco atop short at his abrupt i-psf. dixit, but boldly to paas 
forward to fche conclusion, on other grounds plausible, that 
as miraeles accompauied tlio firat etluaion of grace, so they 
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might accompany the later. It is aui-ely a natural and on 
the whole, a true anticipation (thougli of course tliere are 
exeeptions ia particular cases), tliat gifts and graces go 
together ; uow, aceording to the ancient Catholic doetrine, 
thegift of miraeles was viewedastheattendant andshadow 
of transceudent aanctity : and moreover, aince auch sanctity 
was not of every day's occurrenee, uay further, suice one 
period of Church history differed widely from another, and, 
as Joaeph Milner would say, there have been generationa 
or centuries of degeneraey or disorder, and timea of revival, 
and since one region might be in the mid-day of reUgious 
fervour, aud another in twilight or gloom, there waa no 
foree in the popular argument, that, becauae we did not 
see miraclea with our own eyes, miraeles had not happened 
in former times, or were not now at thia very time taking 
place in distant piaces :- — but I muat not dwell longer on a 
aubject, to which in a £ew words it is impossible to do 
justice '. 

Hurrell Froude was a pupil ol' Keble s, formed by him, 
and in tui-n reacting upou liim. I knew him firat in 1H26, 
and was in the closest and moat affectionate friondahip with 
him from about 18-29 till his death in 1836. He waa a 
man of the highest gifts, — ao truly many-sided, that it 
would be presuraptiious in me to attempt to deecribe him, 
except under thoae aspecta in whieh he eame before me. 
Nor have I here to apeak of the gentieness and tenderness 
of nature, the playfulness, the fi^ee eJastic force and graceful 
versatility ot' mind, and the patient winning considerate- 
ness in diacussion, which endeared him to thoae to whom 
he opened his heart; for I am all along engaged upon 
matters of belief and opinion, and am inti-oducing othera 
into my nan-ative, not for their own sake, or becauae I loye 

' Vuk Nota Ji, E-xledaxliciil Mirades, at the «ixd, ul \he sD^uiae. 
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and have loved them, eo much aa becauBe, and so far as, 
they have influenceii my theological viewH. In thia reapect 
then, I speak of HuiTell Froude, — iii his intellecfcual 
aspeet, — as a man of high geniua, brimful and overflowing' 
with ideaa and views, in him original, which were too 
many and strong even for his bodily strength, and which 
crowded and jostled against each other in their effbrt after 
distinct ahape and expresaion. And he had an iutellect sa 
eritical and logieal as it was speculative and bold. Dying 
preraaturely, as he did, and in the conflict and trausition- 
state of opinion, his religioua views never reached their 
ultimate conclusion, by the very reason of their multi- 
tude and their depth. His opinions arreated and in- 
fluenced me, even when they did not gain my assent, 
He professed opeuly his admiration of the Churcb of 
Eome, and his hatred of the Reformers. He delighted 
in the notion of an hierarchical system. of sacerdotal 
power, and of fuU ecclesiastical liberty. He felt acorn of 
the ma^im, " The Bible and tbe Eible only is the religion 
of Proteatants ; " and be gloried in accepting Tradition as 
a main instrument of religious teacbing. He had a high 
severe idea o£ the intrinsic excellence of Virginity; and he 
considered the Blessed Virgin ita great Pattern. He de- 
ligbted in thinking of the Saints ; he had a vivid apprecia- 
tion of the idea of sanctity, its possibility and ita heighta ; 
and he was more than inclined to believe a large amount 
6f miraculous interference as occurring in the eai'Iy and 
middle ages. He embraced the principle of penance and 
mortification. He bad a deep devotion to tbe Real Pre- 
sence, in which be had a firm faith. He was powerfully 
drawn to the Medieval Church, but not to the Primitive. 
He bad a keen insight into abstract trutb ; but he was 
an Englisbman to the backbone in his severe adberence to 
the real and tbe concrete. He had a most classical taate, 
and a frcniufi /or philosophy and art; and be wa.s fond of 
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histGrical inquiry, and the polities of religion. He had no 
tnm for theology as such. He set no suffieiont value 
on the writinps of the FatherB, on the detail or develop- 
ment of doctrine, on the definito traditiona of the Church 
viewed in thoir matter, on the teaching of the Ecumenical 
Councils, or on the controversies out of which they arose. 
He took an eager courageou.s view of things ou the whole. 
I should say thafc his power of entering into the minds of 
others did not equal his other gifts ; he eould not believe, 
for inatance, that I really held the Roman Church to be 
Antichristian. On many points he wonld not believe 
but tbat I agreed with him, when I did not. He seemed 
not to underatand my difEcnltiea His were of & different 
kind, the contrariety between theory and fact He waa a 
high Tory of the Cavalier stamp, and waa disguated with 
the Toryism of the opponents of the Reform Bill. He was 
amitten with the love of the Theocratic Church ; he went 
abroad and was shoeked hy the degeneracy which he 
thought he saw in the Catholics of Italy. 

It ia difiicult to enumerate the precise additions to my 
tlieological creed which I derived from a friend to whom 
I owe ao much, He tan ght me to lo ok with admiration 
towarda the Church of Rome, and in the s.q.me degree to 
d JBlike the Keformation. He fixed deep in nie tlie idea 
o f devotion to t he Blea.sed Virgin, and he led me gradual ly 
to believe in the Real .Presence . 

There is one remaining aouree of my opinions to be 
mentioned, and that far from the least important, In 
proportionaa Tmoved nnt-, ^f thpsahftdiiwiif fliH.t. Libera I imn 
which had hun g over my course.my early de votion towards 
t heTathers rctu i-ned ; and in tlie Long Vacation of 1828 
I set about to read them ehronologically, beginning with 
St. IgnatiuB and St. Justin. About 1830 a propoaal was, 
-Uiade tu mc by Mr. Hu^h Rose, w\vo \mv\,\\ ^v. \i^Bl^ 
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(afterwards Dean of Canterbury) was providing writera for 
a Theologioal Libi-ary, to furiiiah them with a HiHtory of 
the Priiicipal Councila. I aceepted it, and at once aet to 
work ou the Council of Nicfea. It waa to launch mynelf 
on an ocean with currunts innumerable ; and 1 was drifted 
back first to the ante-Nicene hiatory, and then to the 
Church of Alexaudria. The work at laat appeared under 
the title of The Arians of the Fourth Ceniwry ,- and 
of its 422 pages, the first 117 conaisted of introductory 
matter, and the Council of Nicrea did not appear till the 
264.th, and then occupied at most twenty pages. 

I do n ot know when I firBt learnt to consider that An- 
ti qiiity was the t rue exponent of the doctrines of Chris- 
ti anity and the basis of the Ohurch of England ; "Eiit I 
take it for granted that the works of Bish op Bull, which 
&i this time~l read, wliere my chief introduetion to this 
principle. The course of reading, whichTpursued in the 
composition ot' my volume, was directly adapted to develop 
it in my mind. What principally attracted me in the 
ante-Nicene period was the great Church of Alexandria, 
the historical centre of teaching in those times. Of Bome 
for some centuries comparatively little is known. The 
battle of Arianism was iirst fought iu Alexandria ; Atha-* 
nasius, the champion of the truth, was Bishop of Alex- 
andria ; and in his writiugs he refers to the great religiouja 
names of an earlier date, to Origen, Dionysius, and others, 
who were the glory of its see, or of its schooL The broad 
philosophy of Clement and Origen caiTied me away ; the 
philoBophy, not the theological doetrine ; and I have drawn 
out aome features of it in my volume, with the zeal and 
freHhnees, but with the partiahty, of a neophyte. Some 
portions of their teaching, magnifieent in themselves, came 
like music to my inward ear, aa if the response to ideas, 
whieh, with little extemal to encourage them, I had 
cherished so ioag. These were based on the mystical or 
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SEicramental principle, antl spoke of the vai"ious EeonomieH 
or Dispeusations of the Eternal. I uiiderHtood these 
paasageB to mean that the exterior world, physical and his- 
torical, waa but the manifestion to our aensea of realities 
greater than itaelf. Nature waa a parahle : Scriptnre waa 
an allegory ; pajpn literature, philoaophy, and mytJiology, 
properly understood, were but a preparation for the Goa- 
pei. The Greek poeta an<t sages were in a certain sense 
prophets ; for " thouj;hts heyoud their thought to those 
high bards were giveu." There had been a directly 
divine diapenaation grantetl to the Jews; but there bad 
been in aome senae a dispensation carried on in favonr of 
the Gentiles. He who had taken the seed of Jaeob for 
Hia elect people had not therefore cast the reat of man- 
kind out of His sight. In the fulneaa of time both Judaism 
and Pagauism had come to nought: the outward frame- 
work, which concealed yet Buggeated the Living Truth, 
had never been intended to last, and it waa diaaoiving 
under the beama of the Sun of Justice which shone hehind 
it and through it. The proeess of change had been alow ; 
it had been doiie not rashly, hut by rule aud measure, 
" at aundiy timea and in divera manuera," first one dia- 
cloaure and then another, till the whole evangelical doc- 
tiine was brought into full manifestation. And thua room 
waa made for the auticipatiou of further and deeper dia- 
closures, of trutha atill under the veil of the letter, and in 
their season to be revealed. The vinible world atill remaina 
without its divine interpretation ; Holy Church in her 
aacraraents aud her hierarchical appoiutments, will re- 
maiu, even to the end of the worid, after alJ but a symbol 
of thoae heavenly facta which fill eternity. Her myateries 
are but the expreasiona in human lauguage of truths to 
which the human miud ia unequal. It is evident how 
much there was iu all this in correspondence with the 
tboughta wliich had ^ttractetl me when 1 vias^ ^avia^iW^i 
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with the doctrine' whifih I have already aBsociated with 
the Anahgy and the Ghristian Yeav. 

It was, I suppose, to the Alesandrian schooi and to the 
early Church, that I owe in particnlar what I definitely 
held ahout the AugeLs. I viewed them, not only as the 
rainisters employed by the Creator in tJie Jewish and 
Christian dispensationa, as we find on the face of Seripture, 
but as carrying on, as Scripture also implies, the Economy 
of the Viaible World, I considered them as the real 
causes of motion, light, and life, and of those elementary 
principles of the physical universe, which, when offered in 
their developments to our senses, suggest to us the notion 
of eauae and eftect, and of what are ealled the laws of 
nature. This doctrine I have drawn out iii ray Sermon 
for Miehaelmas day, written in 1831. I say of the Angels, 
" Every breath of air and ray of iight and heat, every 
beautifiil prospeet, is, as it were, the akirts of their gar- 
ments, the waving of the robes of those whone facea see 
God." Again, I aak what would be the thoughts of a 
man who, "when esamining a flower, or a herb, or a 
pehble, or a ray of light, which he treats aa aomething so 
beneath him in the seale of existenee, snddenly discovered 
that he waa in the presence of aome powerful being who 
waa hidden behind the visible things he was iuspeeting,— 
who, though concealing his wise hand, was giving them 
their beauty, grace, aud perfection, as being God'8 instru- 
ment for the purpoae, — -nay, whoae robe and ornaments 
those objeets were, which he wa.s ao eager to analyze?" 
and I therefore remark that " we may say with grateful 
and simple hearts with the Three Holy Children, ' all ye 
works of the Lord, &a, &c., bless ye the Lord, praise Him, 
and raagnify Him forever.'" 

Alao, besides the hosta of evil spirits, I conaidered 
there was a middle raee, Bai/i6via, neither in heaven, nor 
Ja JieJl; paHially fallen, capricious, wayward; uoble or 
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crafty, benevolent or ma.licioiis, as the case might be. 
Theae beings gavt a sort oF inspiration or intelliffence to 
races, nations, aud classes of men. Hence the action of 
boilies politic and associations, whioh is often so different 
from that of the individuals who corapose them. Hence 
the character and the instinct of state.s aiid governments, 
of religious communitiea and communionii. I thought 
theae assemhlages had their life in eertain uuseen Powers. 
My preference of the Personal to the Abatrftct would 
naturally lead me to this view. I thought it countenanced 
by the mentiou oE " the Prince of Pei-sia " in the Prophet 
Daniel ; and I think I considered that it was of such inter- 
mediate beiiigs that the Apocalypse apoke, in its notice of 
" the Angels of the Seven Chiu-ches." 

In 1837 I made a further development of this doctrine. 
I aaid to an intimate and dear friend, Samuel Francis 
Wood, in a letter which came into my hands on his death, 
" I have an idea. The masa of the Fathers (Juatin, 
AthenagoraSj Irenraus, Clement, TertuIIiau, Origeu, Lac- 
tantius, Sulpiciua, Ambrose, Nazianzen,) hold that, though 
Satan fe!I from the beginning, the Aiigels fe!I before the 
deluge, falling in love with the daughters of men. This 
haa lately come across me as a remarkable solution of a 
notion which I cannot help holdiug. Daniel apeaks aa if 
each nation had its guardian Augel. I cannot hut think 
that there are beings with a great deal of good in them, 
yet with great defecta, who are the animating prineiples 
of certain institutions, &c, &c. .... Take England with 
many high virtues, and yet a !ow Catholicism. It seems 
to me that Jolin Buil is a apirit neitlier of heaven nor hell 
.... Has uot the Chriatian Church, in its parts, aur- 
rendered itself to one or other of these simulations of the 
truth ? . . . . How are we to avoid Scylla and Charybdis 
and go straight on to the very image of Clirist ^ " 
&C.. &a 
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I ain aware that what I have beeii sayiufi will, with 
many meii, be doiu^ credit to my imagiiiation at the 
expense of my jud^ment — " Hippoclides doesn't eare ;j/l 
am not setting myself up as a pattem of good aenae or or 
any thing alse : 1 am but giving a^l Tistory ot my opimons, 

" and t bafpgitii th e yi ew of Bhowmg tnat i iiave come by 
thera through intelhgible processea of thought and honest 
extemal mejnw. / ihe doctnne indeed ot' tlie kconom y Tias 
in aome quarte|B been itself condemned as intrinsically 
pernicioua, — aa if leading to lying and equivocation, when 
applied, aa I have applied it in my reraarks upon it in my 
History of the Ariaus, to matters of eondact. My anawer 
to this imputation I postpone to the concludiug pages of 
my Volume. 

While I was engaged in writing my work upon the 
ArianH, great events were happening at home and abroad, 
which brought out into form and passionate expression 
the varioua beliefs wliich had ho gradually beeu winning 
their way into my mind. Shortly before, there had been 
a Eevolution in France ; tlie BourbonB had been dis- 
misaed : and I held that it was uuchnBtian for nations to 
caat oti' their governora, and, much more, sovereigna who 
had the divine right of iuheritance. Again, the great 
Reform Agitation was going on around me as I wrote. 
The Whigs had eome into power ; Lord Grey had told 
the Bishops to set their house in order, and some of the 
Prelates had been inaulted and threatened in the atreets of 
London. Thevitalquestion was, ho w were we to keep the 
Church from" being liberalized f there was such apathy 
oh the'"subjii(!t in suiiie ijTIftliera, such imtjecile alarm in 
othera ; the true principles of Churchmanahip aeemed so 
radieally decayed, and there was such distraetiou in the 
councils of the Clergy. Blomfieid, the Bishop of Loudon 
of the day, an active aud open-hearted man, had been 

for ^ears eagaged in diluting the high orthodoxy of the 
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Chorch by the introduction of raembers of the Evangelical 
body into places of influence aiid tnist. He had deeply 
offended men who agreed in opinion with m^reelf, by an 
ofF-hand eaying (aa it waa reported) to the etfect tbat 
belief in tbe Apostolical succes.sion had goue out with the 
Non-jurors. " We can count you," he said to some of the 
gravest and most venerated persona of the old school. 
And the Evangelical party itself, with th eir late succesaes, 
a eemed~to have lost tbat .simplictt y and unworldlmeHa 
which I admired so much in Milner and bcottr "TtTwaa 
not that 1 did not venerate sueh men aa~Eyder, the then 
Bishop of Lichfield, and otliers of sirailar sentiments, who 
were not yet promoted out of the ranks of tbe Clergy, but 
I thought little of tbe Evangelicala as a claHM. I thou gbt 
they played into tbe ba nds of the Liberala "Vvith tbe 
Establishment tbus divided and threatened, tbua ignorant 
of its true atrength, I compared that fresh vigorous Power 
of whicb I was reading in the firat centurien. In her 
triumphant zeal on behalf of that Primeval Mystery, to 
wbich I had had so great a devotion from my youth, I 
recognized tbe movement of my Spiritual Mother. " In- 
cessu patuit Dea." Tbe self-coni;[ue9t of her Aacetics, the 
patieiice of ber Martyra, tbe UTeaiatible determination of 
her Eishops, the joyous swing of ber advance, botli exalted 
and abashed ma I said to myaelf, " Look on thia picture 
and on that ; " I fel t affe(^tion for tny nwn Cburcb, hut not 
ten demesB ; I felt dJBmav at her proapects. anger an d 
scom at her do-nothing perplexity. I thought that if 
Li^eralia m onee got a footing witJim lier, it was aure of 
t be victory in the event. I aaw tbat Reformation princi- 
plea were powerless to rescue her. Aa to leaving her, tbe 
thougbt never c rossed my imaginationT^till I Svgnr&pt 
beFbre me that there was aometbing greater tban the 
Esta blisEeH Cbu rch, and tbat tliat was the Church Cath ij: 
li c^^and Apoatolic. eet up Irom the. hegmftm^, qI -«\ii^ 
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she waa but the loeiil pi^esence. aiid the organ, She was 
nothing, iinlesa she was this. She muat he dealt with 
strongly, or ahe would Ijc lost. T here was nned of a 
seeond reiormatiQ iL 

At this time I was disengaged from College dutiea, and 
iny heatth had suffered from the labour involved ia the 
composition of my Vohime. It was ready for the Preas 
in July, 1832, though not published till the end oi: 1833. 
I was easily persuaded to join Hurrell Froude and his 
Father, who were going to the south of Europe for the 
bealth of the former. 

We aet out in Deeember, 1832. It was during thia 
ejxpedition that my Versea wbich are in the Lyra Apos- 
toliea were written ; — ^ few iudeed before it, but not more 
than one or two of them after it. Exchaugiug, as I waa, 
definite Tutorial work, and the iiterary quiet and pleasant 
friendships of the last aix years, for foreign countriea and 
an unknown future, I naturally was led to think that some 
inward changes, as well aa some larger course of aetion, 
were coming upon me. At Whitchurch, while waiting 
for the down mail to Falmouth, I wrote the veraea about 
loy Guartiian Angel, which begin with these words : " Are 
these the tracks of aome unearthly Friend ? " and which 
go on to speak of " the vision " which hauoted me ; — -that 
vision ia more or less bronght out in the whole series of 
these compoaitiona. 

I went to varioua coasts of the Mediterranean ; parted 
with my frienda at Kome ; went down for the eecond time 
to Sicily without eompanion, at the end of April ; and got 
back to England by Palermo in the early part of July, 
The atrangenesa of foreign Ufe threw me baek into myaeli : 
I found pleaaure in hiatoncal sitea and beautiful 
not in men and manners. We kept clear of Catholics 
tliroughout our tour. 1 had a conversation with the Dean 
of Malta, a most pleasanfc man, lately dead ; but it waa 
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about the Fafchei-s, and the Library of the great thurch. 
I knew the Abbate Santini, at Rome, who dhi no more 
fchan copy for me the Gregorian tones. Froiide aod I 
made two calis upon Monsignore (now Cardinal) Wiseman 
at the CoUegio Inglese, shortly before we left Rome. Once 
we heard liim preach at a chureh in the Corso. I do not 
recolleet being in a room with auy other ecclesiaaticB. 
useept a Prieet at Castro-Giovanni in Sicily, who called 
on me when I was ill, and with whom I wiahed to hold a 
controversy. As to Church Services, we attended the 
Tenebrte, at the Sestine, for the aake of the Miserere ; and 
that was all. My general feeling was, "All, aave the 
apirit of man, is divine." I saw nothing but what was 
external ; of the hidden life of CathoUcs I knew nothing. 
I was still more driven back into myself, and felt my 
isolation. England was in my thoughts aolely, and the 
new8 from England came rarely and imperfectly. The 
Bill for the Suppreaaion of the Irish Sees waa in progress, 
and filled my mind. I had fierce thoughta against the 
Liberals. 

It was tlie suceesa o t' the Liberal cauee which fretted m e 
inwardly' 1 became iieree against its instruments and its 
manifeatationa. A French veasel was at Algiers ; I would 
not even look at the tricolour. On ray return, though 
forced to stop tweuty-four houi^a at Pans, I kept indoors 
thewhole time, and all that I saw of that beautifuleity was 
what I saw from the Diligence. The Biabop of London 
had already sounded nie as to my filling one of the White- 
hall preacherships, which he had juat then put on a new 
footing: but I was indignaut at the line which he waa 
takiug, and from my Steamer I had aent home a letter 
declining the appointment by anticipation, should it be 
offered to me. At tbia time I was apeciatly annoyed with 
Dr. Arnold, though it did not last into later years. Some 
one, I think, awked, in converaation at "Rome, ■«Ve.'Os\«£ i; 
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certaiu mterpretation ot' Seriptiii-e waa Christian ? it was 
answerei^ that Dr. AtdoM took it; I interposed, " But is 
he a Christian ? " The subjeet went out of my head at 
once; when afterwardH I was taxed with it. I could say 
no more iu explanation, than (what I helieve was the 
fact) that I must have had in mind some free views of 
Dr. Amold ahout the Old Testament i — ^I thought I must 
have meant, " Arnold aiiswers for the interpretation, but 
who ia to answer for Arnold ? " It waa at Rome, too, 
that wc began the Lyra Aposfolira which appeared 
monthly in the British Magazvnf,. The motto showa the 
feeling of hoth Froude aud myself at the time: we 
borrowed from M. Bunsen a Homer, and Froude chose 
the words in which Achilles, oii retuming to the battle, 
saya, " You shall iinow the difference, now that I am baek 
again." 

EspecialJy when I was left by myaelf, the thought came 
upon me that deliverance is wrought, not by the many but 
by the few, not hy bodiea but by persons. Now it was, I 
think, that I repeated to myself the worda, wliich had 
ever been dear to me from my achool days, " Exoriare 
aliquis 1 "— now too, that Southey'R beautiful poem of 
Thalaha, for which I had an immense liking, came 
forcibty to my mind. I began to think that I had a 
miseion. There are aentencea of my letters to my friends 
to this effect, if they are not destroyed. When we took 
leaveof Monsignore Wiweman.he had courteouslyexpreesed 
a wish that we might make a second visit to Eome ; I 
eaid with great gravity, " We have a work to do in Eng- 
land." I went down at once to Sicily, and the presenti- 
ment grew ntronger. I atruck into the middle of the 
island, and fell ill of a fever at Leonforte. My aervant 
thought that Iwasdying,andbeggedformy]aatdirections. 
I gave them, as he wished ; but I aaid, "I shall not die." 
J repeated, " I shall not die, for I have not sinnod against 
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have 



light, I have not sinntid again.st light," I 
been able ("[uite to make out what I meant. 

I got to Casti'o-Giovanni, and waa laid «p there for 
nearly three weekw, Towards the ead of May I left for 
Palenno, taking fchree days for the journey. Before Htart- 
ing froin my inn iii thc inoriiing of May 26th or 27th, I 
aat down on my bed, and began to aob violently. My 
servant, who had acted as my nurne, anked what ailed 
me. I could only auawer hiiu, "I have a work to do in 
England." 

I was aehiug to get home ; yet for want of a vusnel I 
was kept at Palermo for three weekH. I began to viait 
the Chiircliea, aiid they calmed my impatience, though I 
did uot attend auy servicen. I knew nothing of the Pre- 
aence of tiie Blessed Sacrament tliere. At last I got oH' 
iii an orange boat, bounfl for Marneilles. 'JTien it waw 
that I wrote the lines, "Ijead, kindly light," which have 
since become well known, We wero hecalnied a whole 
week in the Stvaits of Bonifacio. I was writing verees the 
whole time of my paHSage. At length I got to Marseilles, 
and set otf for Engtand. l'he fatigue of travelling was 
too rouch t'or me, and I waa laid up for several days at 
Lyons. At last I got off again, and did not stop uight or 
day, (except a corapulsory delay at Paris,) fcill I reached 
Eugland, and niy raother'» house. My brother had arrived 
from Persia only a few hours before. Tliis was on the 
Tuesday. Th c fqllowin^f Sumlav. July 14th, Mr. Kebl c 
prt^ftnbfd tll" Asini/i- Wfi ^nnin iii th^; I Jniversity FiUpit. I t 
w as published under the title »f " Xational Apostasy . ' ' 
T^Kayft.^V!-r pntiHidered anil k^pt, t.hf- iln.y, a.a thp stArf, nf 
the relig 
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CHAPTEK II. 

HISTORY OF MY RELIGIOUS OPINIONS FROM 1833 TO 1839. 

In spite of the foregoing pages, I have no romantic story 
to tell ; but I have written them, because it is my duty to 
tell things as they took plaee. I have not exaggerated 
the f eelings with whieh I returned to England, and I have 
no desire to dress up the events whieh followed, so as to 
make them in keeping with the narrative which has gone 
before. I soon relapsed into the every-day life which I 
had hitherto led ; in all things the same.. except that a 
new object was given me. I had employed myself in my 
own rooms in reading and writing, and in the care of a 
Church, before I left England, and I returned to the same 
occupations when I was back again. And yet perhaps 
those first vehement feelings which carried me on, were 
necessary for the beginning of the Movement ; and after- 
wards, wheii it was once begun, the special need of me 
was over. 

When I got home from abroad, I found that already a 
movement had commenced, in opposition to the specific 
danger which at that time was threatening the religion of 
the nation and its Church. Several zealous and able men 
had united their counsels, and were in correspondence 
with each other. The principal of these were Mr. Keble, 
Hurrell Froude, who had reached home long before me, 
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Mr, William Palmer of Dubliii ain! Worceater Oollege 
(nHt Mr. William Paliiier of Magiialen, wiio is now a 
<_^tliolic), Mr. Artliur Perceval, auJ Mr. Hiigh Rone. 

To luentiou Mr. Hugh Ro8e'N iiaine is to kindle iu the 
minds of those who kuow hini a hoat of pleasaiit aud aflec- 
tionate romembranceH. He waii the man above all uther» 
fitted hy hin ca«t of mind aiid literary powera to inake a 
Htaiiil, if a stand could be inade. airaiuHt the calaniity of 
the timeH. He wa» ^fted witli a high and lai'ge inind, 
and a true sensibility of what was great aiul heautiful ; lie 
wrote with warmth aiid energy; and he had a cool head 
and cautiouB judguient. He spent hi« strength aiid nhort- 
ened his life, Pro £cclesia Dei, as he understood ihat 
aovereigu idea, Souie years earlier lie had beeu tJie firat 
to give waming, I tliink from the Univeraity Pulpit at 
Cambriilge, of the pei-ils to Eugland which lay iu the 
biblical and theological specnlations of Uermany. The 
Beform agitation foUowed, and the Whig Govenimeiit 
came into power ; and he anticipated iii their distribution 
of Church patronage the authoritative introduction of 
liberal opinions into the eountry, He feared that by the 
Whig party a door would be opened in Eiiglaud to the 
most gi-ievoUH of hereHies, wbicli never could Ije closed 
again, In order under such grave circumstanceH to unite 
Chui-chmen together, and to niake a front agaiiiHt the 
coming danger, he had in 1832 commenced the British 
Magazine, and in the aame year he came to Oxford in the 
summer tenn, in oitier to beat up for writers for hi-s publi- 
eation ; on that occasion I became known to liim through 
Mr. Pahnei'. His reputation aud position came in aid ol' 
hia obviouis titnesa, in point of eliaracter and intellect, to 
becorae the centre oi' an ecclesiaatieal niovement, if Bueh a 
moveinent were to depend on the action of a pai-ty. His 
deHcate health, his premature <ieatli. would have frufi.ti^a.tM. 
tlit expectatiou, even thougli ihe iw;w ac\i.oiA ol wj^ssct 
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liad bebii inoie exactly tlii^uwu intu t)io «liapo ul' a party, 
than iit fact was the cane, But hc zftaloiiBly backed up 
the first effoi-ts of those who were pijneipalfi in it; and, 
when he went abroad to die, in IN38, he allowed me the 
solace of expressing iny feelinfjH of attachment an<i grati- 
tiide to him by addresuinfr liiiii, in thi; dedication of a 
volume of my Sermons, as the man " who, when hearts 
wei* failing, bade us stir up the gift that wiin in us, and 
betake ourselves to oui- truL- Mother." 

But there were other reasons, besiden Mr. Roses atate 
of healtli, whicli hindered those who ao much admired him 
from availing themselvea of hin eloae eo-operation in the 
coming tight ITnited aa both he and they were in the 
general scope of the Movement, they were in diseordanee 
with each other from the first in their estimate of the 
means to be adopted for attaining it Mr. Rose had a 
position in the Church, a name, and senous reaponsibilities ; 
he had direct eccle.siastical euperiors ; he had intimate re- 
lations witli his own University, aiid a large clerical con- 
nexion through the country. Froude aiid I were nobodies ; 
with no ehai^acters to lose, and no antecedents to fetter us. 
Rose eould not go a-head across country, as Froude had 
no sa^uples in doiug. Froude was a liold rider, as on 
hoi-sebaek, ao also in his Hpeeulations. After a long con- 
vei-sation with him on tho logieal bearing of his prineiples, 
Mr. Roae waid of liim with quiet humour, that "he did 
not seem to be afraid of iii fereneea." It waa aimply the 
truth ; Froude had tliat sti-ong hold of rii-nt principles, anil 
that keen perception of their value, that he was eompara- 
tively indirierent Ut the revolutionary aetion which wouhl 
attend on their application to a given state of things; 
whereaa in the thoughts of Rose, as a practical man, exiat- 
ing facts had the preeedence of every other idea, and the 
chief test of the aoundness of a tine of poKcy lay in the 
■coaaiJeratiou wJiether it would work. This waa one of 
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Grai questioiia, wLich, as it wjeiued to «le, uii every 
occaaion occurred to his mind. With Froude. Erasttanisu i, 
— tbat ia. the union (ao he vieweil it) of Charch andStatt!, 
— was the p arent, or if not the parent. the Bei^viceable and 
sufficient tool, ot' Itbei^alism. Till that uaio n was siiapped, 
Ghristian docti-iiie never coulil be safe ; and, wEIIeTwWeU 
knew how high and unaelfish waa tlie"temper of Mi: Roae, 
yet he uaeJ to apply to hiiu an epithet, reproachful in hia 
own mouth ; — Rose waa a " conservative." By bad iuck, 
I brought out this word to Mr. Rose in a letter of my 
own, whicli 1 wrote to him in criticism of Bomething he 
liad inaerted iu his Magazine: I got a vehement rebuke 
for my pains, for thougli Rose pnrsued a conservative line, 
he had tts high a iliadain, as Froude could have, of a 
worldty ambition, aiid an extreme senaitiveneaa ol' such an 
imputation. 

But there waa anuther reason still, and a more elemen- 
tary one, which aevered Mr. Bose from the Oxford Move- 
ment Living movements do not come of committeea, nor 
are great ideas worked out through the poat, even though 
it had been the penny post. Thia principle deeply pene- 
trated both Froude and myself from tlie lirst, and re- 
commended to ua the eourae whieh thinga aoon took 
spontaneously, and witbout aet purpoae of our owu. Llni- 
versities are the natui'al centres of intellectual movemeiits. 
How could men act together, whatever waa their zeal, 
unleaa they were united in a aort of individuahty f Now, 
first, we had qu unity of plaee. Mr. Rose was in Sutfolk, 
Mr. Perceval in Surrey, Mr. Jieble iu Gloucestei-aliire ; 
Hurrell Froude had to go for his health to Barbadoea. 
Mr. Palmer was indeed in Oxford ; this was an important 
advantage, aud told well in the firat months of the Move- 
raent; — but another condition, besidea that of place, was 
required. 

A far more esaeutial uuit^' waa thiit uS mtefttt^eEJ 
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common histor^', common memories, an intercourse a 
mind with mind in the past, and a progrei^s and increi 
in that intereourae in the preaent. Mr. Perceval, to bfl 
sure, wa,s a pupil of Mr. Keble's: but Keble, Eose, and 
Palmer, represented distinct parties, or at least tempertt^ 
in the Establishment. Mr. Palmer bad many conditions 
of authority and influenee. He was the only really leamed 
man among us. He understood theology as a science ; he 
waa practised in the scholastic niode ol' controversial- 
wrifcing; and, I believe, was as well aequainted, as he 
disaatiafied, with the Catbolic achoola. He was as decided' 
in his religioua viewB, as he was cautious and evtn subtle.^ 
in their expression, and gentie in tbeu' enforcement But 
he waa deficient in depth; and beaides, coming from a 
diatanee, be never had really grown iuto an Oxford man, 
nor was he generatly received as snch; nor had he any 
insight into the force of personal influenee and cougenialifcy 
of thought in cirrying out a religious theory, — a condition 
which Froude and I considered essential to any true success 
in fcbe sfcand which had to be made againsfc Liberalism. 
Mr. Palmer had a cerfcaiu connexion, a.s it may bo called,. 
in the Establisbment, consisting of higb Cburch digni- 
fcaries, ArchdeaconH, London Rectors, and tbe like, who. 
belonged to whafc was commonty called the high-and-dry 
sehool. Tbey were far more opposed than even he was to 
the in-esponsible action of individuaLs, Of course their 
beau idial in eeelesiaatical acfcion wasa board of aafe,sound, 
sensible men. Mr. Palmer was tbeir organ and repreaen- 
tative : and he wiahed for a Commifctee, an Asaociation,. 
wifch rules and meefcings, to protect tbe intereats of thft 
Cbureb in its existing peril. He was in 
aupported by Mr. Perceval. 

I, on the other band, ha d out of my own he ad bogun 
tbe Traefcs : an3" t heee, as representing th e antagonigt 
" ' of peraonfllitv. were looked upon bv Mr. ^almt ^ 
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timewit h theae {rood men iii LoiLdQii, — nome ol' theni lo e» 
of the highest priiicipte, and far from influeneed Ijy what 
we uaed t o call Erastianmm. — waw to pui dowii theTractw. 
1, aa theii' editor, aod luaiuly their aUlhOi', was-of conrMe 
willing to give way. Keble and Froude advocated theu- 
continuance strongly, a ndwen; angry with me toF COnHent- 
i ng to Bto p them. Mr. Palmer shared the anxietyoniis 
own friends ; aud, kinii as were his thoughts ot' ub, he stili 
not uunatiirally felt, for reasons of his own, .some tidget 
and nei-vousness at the coiirse wliieh hia Oriel friends were 
taking. Froude, for whom he had a real libiiig, took a 
high tone in his pi-oject of nieasures fiir dealiiig with 
bishops and clergy, which inust Iiave shocked and scan- 
dalized him conaiderably. An for me, there was matter 
enough in the early Tracta to give him equal diBgust ; and 
doubtless I much tasked his geuerosity, when he had to 
defend mo, whether against tlie London dignitarien or the 
country clergy. Oriel, from the time of Di'. tiopleston to 
Dr. Harapdeu, had had a iiame far and wide for libei-ality 
of thonght ; it had reeeived a formal reeognition from the 
Edinburgh Bevieu; if my memory serves me truly, as the 
school of speculative philowophy iii Kngland : and ou one 
occasion, in 1833, when I presenteil mynell", with Honie of 
the first papers of the Movement, to a country clergyman 
in Northamptonshire, he paused awhile, and then, eyeing 
me with significance, asked, " Whether Whately waw at 
the hottom of them i " 

Mr. Perceval wrote to me in nupport of the judgment of 
Mr. Palmer and the diguitaries. I replied in a letter, 
which he afterwards publisheiL "As t o the Tr actn," 1 
said to him (I quote my own words fnim his Pauiphlet), 
'■ every one has hJs own taste. You object to some thlngN, 
another to others. If we altered to please every one. the 
ettect would be spoiled, Thoy ww-c. mti \\A\f™V'.A. ■&». 
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minils: aud individualH, feeliiijf HtTOnjfLy, while on th e 
une hanil, they are incitlent alty Faulty in mode or language, 
a re still peculiarly etiective. Nq great work was t loDeT)y 
a .system ; whereaB sy ste ms rise out of individual exertibna. 
Luther was an iudividual. The very faialta of an in3ivi- 
ilual exeite attention; he loses, btit hi.s cause (if good and 
he powerful-minded) gaina This is the way of thinga: 
we promote truth by a selE-sacritice." 

Tlie visit which I niade to the NorthamptouBhire Ree- 
tor was only one of a Heries of similar expedients, which I 
adopted during the year 1833. I called upon cler gy in 
variouH parta of the country, whfethei' I was ac(|uaiiited 
with them or not, and I attendeil at the houneM of Friends 
where several of them were from time to tiuie assembled. 
I do not tliink that much ciune of nuch attempte, nor were 
they quite in my Way. Also 1 wi-ote variouH letters to 
clergymen, which fared not much better, except that tliey 
advertiHed the fact, that a rally in favonr of the Cliui-eh 
was commencing. I rlid not care whether my viaitH we re 
made to high Chm^ch or low Church ; I wished to make a 
Htronp pu U in union w i^ all who were oppoaetl to the 
prmci ples of Ube raliHm7 whoever tliey niight be. Giving 
niy name to the^JJditor, 1 conT m e nc g Ll a ^series of letters in 
the Rxciml Nowspaper : they ran to a considerable length ; 
and were borne by hiin witli jp-eat courtesj' and patience. 
The lieitdiufj given to them was, " Chiirch Keform." The 
tirst wan on the revival of Chuith Diseipline : the second, 
ou its Scripture pi-oiif : the thiril, oii the application of the 
iloctrine: the fourtli waN an answer to objections; the 
011 the benefits of diacipline. And then the 
abruptlj' brought tu a termination. I had ssid 
really feit, and what was also in keepiiig with the 
Btrong teaching of the Tracte, but I suppose the Editor 
me soine divergeiicu froui his own line of 
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thought; for at tenjfth he sent a very civil letter, apolo- 
gining for the noii-appearance of my sixth eommunication, 
on the ground that it contained an attack upon ■' Temper- 
ance Societies," al)OUt which Iie <lid not wisli a controversy 
in hia columm. He added. however, hi.s seriouH regret at 
the thoologieal viewn of the Ti-acts. I liad rtubncrihed ii 
Hmall 8um in 1828 towai-ds the first start of the Record. 

Acts of the officious character, wliicli I liave Ijeen de- 
■sc ribing. were uncongenial to my natuml temper, to tlii! 
genius of the Movement, and to the hiatoneaTniode oC^ts 
gGccesfl : — the^' were the fruit ol' that exuberaiit^ml Joyous 
energy witli whicli I had retumed IVom abroad, aud wliich 
I never had before or wince. I had the exultatitm of health 
reatored, and honie regained. While I was at Paleniio 
and thought of the breadth of the Mediterranean, and 
the weainsome joumey across Fi-ance, 1 could not imagine 
how 1 wan ever to get to Engtand ; but now I was amid 
familiar Bcenes and faces once moi-e. And my health and 
strength came back to me with such a rebounil, that some 
friendis at Oxford, on seeing me, rlid not well know that it 
waa I, anil hesitateil liefore they spoke to me. Antl I had 
the con»ciou.sneMS that I was employed in that work which 
I had been dreaming about, and whicli I felt to be so mo- 
mentouH and inspiring. I had a supreme confidence in 
our cause : we were upholiimg that primitive ChrJHtian ity 
wtiich waa delivered for all time by the early teacliers! uf 
the Chni'ch , and which waa i^egiatered and attes teil in the 
Angli can fommlaries and by the Anglican divine a Tha t 
a ncient religion had wi-ll-nigh faded away our of the lanil. 
th rough the political changes of the laa t 150 yea r.s, aiid il. 
1 u u st berestoreil. It would be iii fact a seconcl Ketorma- 
t ion :— a bettei; jtifo rmation. for it would be a i'eturii nut 
to the sixteenth century. but to the .se veuteeuth. No 
time waa to be loat, for the Whiga had cume to do theiv 
ttamAi, aiid the rescue might come too \a\«. ^^^«'^dtft 
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wei-e alieaily in coui^u of auppitiHHion ; (Jhui'eh property 
waa in courne o{ contiacation ; Sees would aoon be receiving 
tiiisuitable occupants. We knew enough to hegin preach- 
in^ upon, ftinl thei-e was no one elne to preach. 1 felt aa 
on boaiTl a vessel, which KrBt ^ts under weigh, and then 
the deck in cleared out, and luggage and live atock stowed 
away into tlieii- proper receptaclefi. 

Nor waa it onty that I had contidence in our cause, both 
in itHelf, aiid in its polemical foi-ce, but also, on the other 
hand, I deMpiseil every i-i val systeui of doctrine and ita argu- 
mentiR too. Ab to the liigh Church aiid the low Chure h. 
I thought th at the omi liait not mucb moix; of a l ogieal 
bafllft thaTrriil; othcr ; while 1 had a tborou gh contempt 
for the conti ^overHial poBition of the latt er. I bad a real 
reBpect tor the character of many of tlie advocates of each 
party, but that rlid uot give cogeney to their argumenta : 
and 1 tliought. on the contrary, that the ApoBtolical form 
of doctnne was eaaential a nil iniperative, a nd itft ground B 
of eviden c e i m pregii ab la iJwuig to this nupreme eonR- 
ilence, it caine to pasa at that time, that there was a 
double aspect in my lieariug towanis otheifi, which it ia 
necessary for ine to enlai^ge upoa My tiebaWour had a 
mixture in it botb of tierceneNa aiid of sport; and oit 
thifi accouut, I dare say, it gave ofleneL' to maiiy; nor 
am I hei-e defending it. 

I wwbed men to agree with me, and I walked witli tbem 
step by atep, a** far as tbey would go ; tbis I did siucerely ; 
but if they would stop, I did not much care about it, but 
walked on, witb some satiefaction that I had broiiglit them 
80 far. I liked to make them pi-eacb tlie tnith without 
knowing it, and encouraged them to do so. It wa.s a aatis- 
faction to me that the Reciml liad allowed me to aay so 
much in ita columna, without remonstrance. I waa amiised 
to hear of one of tbe Bishops, who, on reading an early 
~" "e Apostolical Succession, could not make 
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hiB miud whether h>^ helii the rluctriiie or not. I was 
not difitrefwcfl at thc wonder or aiiyer ot' duM and self- 
cwuceifced meii, at i)ro|X)sitionH which they did not iindei- 
stand. Wheij a correspondent, in good Faitii. wrote to n 
iiewapaper, to say that tbe "Sacrifieu of the Holy Eu- 
chariMt," npoken of in the Tract, was a falHe print foi' 
■■ Sacrament," I thought the mistake too pleasant to be 
corrected before I was asked about it. I was not un- 
willing to draw an opixinent on step by stup, by virtue 
ol' hia own opinion», to the brink of some iutellectual 
absurdity, and to leave him to yet baek as he could. I 
was not unwilling to play with a man, who asked me 
impertineat questions. 1 think I had in my mouth the 
words oE the Wise nian, " Answer a fool aeeordiug to 
his folly," especially if he was prying or Hpiteful. I was 
reckless of the gossip whieh was circulated about me ; and, 
when I might eaaily have aet it right, did not deign to 
do so. Also I used irony in conversation, when "matter- 
of-fact men would not see what I meant. 

Thia kind of behaviour was a sort. of habit with uic. If 
I have ever trifled with my subject, it waa a more aerioua 
fault I uever used aryuments whieli I saw clearly to be 
unsound. Tlie iieai-est appFoach which I i-emember to such 
couduct, but whicli I consider was elear of it nevertheiess, 
wan in the caMe of Tract 15. The matter of this Tract was 
fui-nished to me by a friend, to whom I had applied for 
asaistauce, but who did not wish to be mixeJ up with the 
publication. He gave it me, that I might throw it 
into shape, and I took his argumentH as thoy stood. In 
the chief portion of the Tract I fully agreed; for iu- 
atance, as to what it says about the Council of Trent; 
but there were arguments, or some argument, in it which 
I did not follow.; I lio not recolleet what it waw. Froude, 
I think. wa» disgiiNted with the whole Tract, and accused 
me of iiuuitu}i>,ij in puhlishing it. It is priud^a.U-i' ^fcxtivy^ 
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Mr. Froudo's Rf.niuiti^ that this word hoH got into our lan- 
guagc. I think, I defended myeelf with arguments such 
as these : — that.as every one knew, the Tracts were written 
by variouB pernons who afii-eed together in tlinir doctrin e, 
b iiti n ot. always jti the arguments by which it was to~T )e 
provBd : that we muHt be tolerant of diflference of opinion 
ainong oursel veK : that the author ot" the Tract had a right 
to his own opiuioii, and that the argument in <}uestion was 
ordinarily received : that I did not give my own name or 
authority, nor was asked for my personal belief, but only 
acted instrumentally, as ona might translate a friend'8 book 
into a Eoreign language. I account these to be good argu- 
ments ; nevei-theless I feel also that aucli practices admit 
of easy abuye and are eonHeijuently daiigerouH : but then, 
again, T feel also this, — that if all auch mistaken vtcvb to ho 
severely visiteil, not iiiany men in public life would be left 
with a character for hononr and honesty. 

This absolute eonfidence in my cause, which !ed me to 
the negligBHcc or wantonness which I have been instanc- 
ing, also laid me open, not unfairly, to the opposite charge 
of fierceness in certain stepn which I took, or words whieh 
I published. In the Lyra Apostolica, I have aaid that be- 
Fore leaming t,o love, we must "learn to hate:" though I 
had esplained iny words by adding " hatred of ain." In 
one of my first Sermons I said, " I do not shrink from 
uttering my firm eonviction that it would be a gain to the 
country were it vastly more superstitious, more bigoted, 
more gloomy, more fieree iii its i-eligion than at pi-escnt 
it showa itself to bc." I addod, of eourse, that it would be 
an absurrtity to Huppose such tempers of mind deairable in 
themselves. The correetor of thc preas bore these strong 
epithets till he got to "more fierce," and then he put 
in the margin a qu.ery. In the very Ijrst page of thc 
first Tract, I said of the BishopB, that, " black event though 
it H-ould be for the country, yet we could not wish them a 
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more bleseed tenniiiation ul' tljeir eoiirse, than thb spoiling 
of their goods anrl inai-tyrdom." In consef|ueiice of a pas- 
sage in ray work upon the Arian History, a Nurthcm dig- 
nitary wrote to aceiiMe me of wishing to re-establiah thii 
blood and tortiire of the Inquisition. Contrasting hereticH 
and hereHiarcli», I had said, " The latter sliould meet with 
no mercy : he asHumes the office of the Tempter : anfl, .so 
far forth as hifi error goea, raust be dealt with by the eoni- 
petent authority, as if he wcre embodied evil. To spare 
him 18 a Ealse and dangerous pity. It is to ondanger thc 
Houls of thousands, and it is iincharitable towards himaelt'." 
I cannot deny that this ia a very fierce passage ; but Arius 
was banished, not bumed ; and it is only fair to myself 
to say that neither nt this, iior any other time of my life, 
not even when I was fiercest, couh! I have even eut off' a 
Puritans ears.and I think thc sight of a Spaniah auf.n-da-fe 
would bave been the death of me. Again, when one of my 
friends, of liberal and evangelical opinions, wrote to expos- 
tulate with me on the conrse I was taking, I said that we 
would ride over him and his, as Othniel prevaile.i over 
Chushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia. Again, I 
would have no dealinga with my brother, and I put my 
conduct upon a syllogism. I said, "St. Paul bids us 
avoid those who cause divisions; you cause divieions: 
therefore I must. avoidyou." I dissuaded a lady from at- 
tending the marriage of a sister who had seceded from the 
Anglican Church. No wonder that Blanco White, who 
had known me under such ditferent circuniHtances, now 
hearing the general course that T was taking, was amazed 
at the change which he recognized in me. He speaks bit- 
terly and imfairly of me in his letters contemporaneously 
with the first years of the Movement; but in 1839, on 
looking back, he uses terms of me, which it would be hardly 
tnodest in me to quote, were it not that what he says of me 
in praise occurs in the raidst of blame. Hesa^ti*. "^q-^Okw. 
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party [the anti-Peel, 111 1S29] I 1'ounfi, to my great sur- 
prise, my tiear tnond, Mr. Newmftn of Oriel. As he had 
beenoneof theannualPctitionerntoParliament ForCfttholic 
Emancipation.hissnddenunionwith themoNtviolentbigots 
wfls inexplieable to nie. That change was the iirst mani- 
festation of thc mental revolution, which has suddenly 
made him one of the leading persecutora of Dr. Hainpden, 
and themost activeaudinSuentialmeinberof thataasocia- 
tion called the Puaeyite party, from which we have those 
very strange productions, entitled, Tracts for tht Tinies. 
While statingthese public facts, my heart feels a pang at 
the recollection of the affectionate and mutual friendship 
between that excellent man and myself; a friendship, 
which his prineiples of orthodoxy could not allow him to 
continue in regard to one, whom he now regardfi as inevit- 
ably doomed to eternal perdition, Such ia tbe venomous 
character of orthodoxy. What mischief must it create in 
abad heart and narrowmiiid^whenit canwork soeffectually 
for evil, in one of the most benevoleiit of bosoms, and one 
of the ablest of minds, in the amiable, the intellectual, the 
retined John Henry Newman:" (Vol. iii. p. 131.) He 
addfi that I would havi; nothing to do with him, a cireum- 
stance which I do not recoUect, and very much doubt 

I have spoken of my Hrni eonfidenco in my position; 
and now lc_t tne state more de finitely what the position w as 
which I took up, and the propositions about which I was 
so con^ent. These wei-e threc ;— 

Cjii^ wa8 the prineiple of dogroa : my battle waa wit h 
liberalism: b yliheralisin I me an theanti-do^ma ticprinciple 
as a itB develop ments! l'hia was the tii-at pointon which 
I was certain. Here I make a remark : persistence in a 
given belief is no suffident test of its truth : but departure 
from it ia at least a slur upon the man who has felt so 
eertsin about it. In proportion, then, as I had in 1832 a 
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strong pensuasioii ol" the trutli ol' opiuioua whicli 1 liave 
since given up, so f ar a sort of guilt attaches to rae, not 
only for that vain confidence, but for all the various pro- 
ceedingB which were the consequeiice of it. But under 
this firat liead I iiave the satisfactiou of feeliufi that I have 
nothing to retract, and nothing to repent of. The maiii 
principle of thc movemeut is as deai' to me uow, as it ever 
waa. I have changeii in many thingw : m this I have not 
From tbe age of tift.ei^T> , dfi(r )iip, hnn been the fundament al i 
p rinciple of my reh^ OTi : I kuow no other rehgiou ; I | 
cannot euter into the idea of any other sort of rehgion ; 
reli^ou, ilh a, mn rn Mftnhim iint, i.s to me a dream and a 
mockery. As well can there he filial love without the fact 
of a father, as devotion without the faet of a Supreme 
Being. What I held iu 1816.1 held in 1833, and I hold 
in 1864. Please God, 1 sliall hold it to the end. Even 
when I was under Dr' Whatelys influenee, 1 had no 
temptation to be leas zealoua for the great dogmas of the 
faith, and at varioufci times I used to resist such traina of 
thought on his part aa seemed to me (rightly or wrongly) 
to obscure them. Si]ch was the fundamental priuciple of 
t he Moveraent ot 1 833. 

C 9 ISRP ondiv. I was eiiTifident, iii the truth ot a ceiiaiu 
defini te religious teaching, baaed upon this tbuudation^g f" 
d ogmaT: viz. that there waa a visible Church, with aacra - ^ 
ments and rilm which are tlte chanuels of invisible tfrac e. 
I jhougiit tiiat this was the ilnctripe of Scripture, of th e 
oarly Churc h, and of the Au^dican Church . Here again, 
r uave not changed in opiniou : I am aa certain now on 
tliis point a^) I was in 1833, aiid have never eeaaed to be 
certaiu. lu 1834andthefollowing yearsl put this eccle- 
siastical doctriue on a broader baais, after reading Laud, 
Bramball, and Stillingfleet and other Anglican divinea on 
the one hantl, aud after prosecuting the study of the 
Fatbem oii the otheri biit t.he doctriiie ol \%^^ "w^ 
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strengtheiied iii int;, uot changed. Wheo I begaii the 
Tracta for the Times I rested the maiu doctrine, of which 
I am speftking, upoii Scripture, oii the Angliean Prayer 
Book, and on St. Ignatiii^'8 Epiatles. (1) As to the 
existenee of a visible Cliurch, I eapeeially argued out the 
point from Scriptuie, in Traet 11, viz. from the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Epiatles. (2) As to the SacramentB 
and Sacramental ritea, 1 stooil on the Prayer Book. 1 
appealed to the Urdination Service, in which the Bishop 
says, " Receivr the Holy Ghost;" to the Visitation Ser- 
viee, which teaciies confeasiou and absolution ; to the Bap- 
tismal Service, in which the Priest apeaks of the ehild 
after baptism as regenerate: to the Catechism, in which 
Sacramental Communion is receiviug " verily and iudeed 
the Body and Blood of Christ ; " to the Commination Ser- 
vice, in which we are told to do " works of penauce ; " to 
the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, to the ealeudar and 
rubricks, portions of the Prayer Book, wherein we find 
the feativais of the Apostles, notice of certaiu other SaintB, 
and days of fasting aud ahstiuence. 

(3) And further, aa to the Epiacopal ayatem, I foundod 
it upon the Epistles of St. Ignatius, whieh inculcated it 
iu various ways. One paaaage Bapeciaily impressed itself 
upon me : speaking of eaaes of diaobedience to eccleaiaBtieal 
authority, he aaya, " A man does not deceive that Bishop 
whom he aeea, but he practises rather with the Bishop 
Invisible, and so the question is not with flesh, but with 
God, who knows the secret heart." 1 wished to act ou 
this priuciple to the letter, aud I may say with confidence 
that I uever conacioualy transgreased it. I loved to aet as 
feeling myself in my Biahopa sight, as if it were the sight 
of God. It waa one of iny special aupports aud safeguards 
against myself ; I eouid not go very wrong while I had 
reason to believe that I was in uo respect displeasing him. 
Jt waa not & mere formal obedience to ruie that I put 
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bclWe lue. but I ilttdii-cd tu please hiiii per^oaally, aei 1 
eoQsiderefl Uim set uver me liy tht- Diviiie Hand. I wae 
strict iii obsei-ving iny clerical eiiga^'ement'i, not only 
because they weiv enga^eraents, Imt liecause I consideml 
myaelf simply os the servant and inHti-uraent of ray Bishop. 
1 did uot care nmch t'or the Beneh of Bishops, except as 
tliey might be the voice of my Church ; uor Hhould I have 
cared tnuch foi- a Provincial Couucil ; uor for a Dioce.saii 
Syuodpreisided over byinyBiahop; all theaematter.sseemed 
to me to ht jwiv eccleaiastho, but what to me was /We 
ilivino vfiui the voiee of my Bishop in his owu pui-sou. My 
owu Biahop was my Pope ; I knew no other ; the successor 
of the Apostles. the Vicar of Uhri.st 'l'hi s was but a p rac- 
tical uxhibition of the Aiifrliciin tlieory of Chui-ch Oovern- 
ment. as 1 had ali-eady drawn it out myself, after various 
Auglican Divines. 'ITiis coiitinuerl all through iny coui-se : 
wheii at lenjfth, in 1^*45, I wrote to Bishop Wiseman, iu 
whose Vieariate I found myself, to annouuee my couver- 
sion, I Gould find nothing better to aay to him than that I 
would obey the Pope as I liad obeyed my own Bisliop in 
the Anglican Chnrch. My duty to him was uiy point of 
honour; his disapprobation waH the one thing which I 
could uot bear. I believe it to have l>een a generou.s and 
honest feeling; and in consec|uence 1 waa rewarded by 
haviug all my time for ecclesiastical auperior a raan, whora, 
had I had a choice, I should have preferred, out and out, 
to any other Bishop on the Beucli, and for whose memory 
I have a special affection, Dr. Bagot — a man of noble 
mind, and tts kind-hearted and as considerate as he waa 
noble. He ever sympathized with me in my triais whieli 
followed: it was my own fauH, that I was not brought 
into more familiar personal relations with him, than it was 
my happiness to be. May his name be ever bleased ! 
And now in concluding my remarks on the second poiut 
I which luy coufidence rested, I repe&t ttvat \\etfe a.'^wvn 
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1 liavt: uu 1'eU'ii.cUitiuu lu uuuuuiic*; as Ut it« uuliu uutliut!. 
While I aiu uow aw clear iu uiy acceptance of tlie priiiciple 
of dogma, as I wan iu 1H33 aud 1^16, ao again I aui now 
as tirm iu my belief of a visil.>le Chureh, of the aathority 
of Biahops, of the grace of the saci^ameuts, of the religious 
worth of workw of penauw, a.'* I was in 1833. I have added 
Articles to luy Cived ; Imt the old ones, which I then lield 
with a diviue faith, remaiu. 
CSJ But no w, aw to the third p<iint on whicli I nt ood in 
ISgg, and wliich 1 have iittet-ly i^eiioiinced and tran ipied 
upon Hiiice, — my then view uf tlie Chiireh of faime ; — I" 
will speak about it iis esactly iis 1 can. Wheu I wa.i 
younir, as I have .said alitj ady, and after 1 waa gi-owu up, I 
tl iqpvhl the l'<i[)t^ l,trtn^-ltntichi-ia t. At Christmas lS24-ii 
1 preached a sermou tu that eliect. But in 1827 I 
acceptetl eageriy tlie .stauza in tlie CliTint-Mn Year, whicll 
uiany people thouglit too chaiitable, " Speak iiently of thy 
sister's fail." From the time that I knew Froude I got 
lesa and les« bitter ou the subject. I spoke (successively, 
but I cannot tell in what order or at what dates) of the 
Roman Church a-s being bound up with " the cause of 
Antichrist," as beiug nne of tiie " many antichrists " fore- 
told by St. John, as being intluenced by ' the spirit of 
Antiehi'ist," aud as having something " very AntichriHtiau " 
or " unehristiau " about hei'. Fioiu iny boyhood and in 
1824 I considered, after ProteHtant authorities, that St, 
Gregory I. about A.it. 600 was the first Pope that wafi 
Anticlirist, tliough, iii spite of this, he was also a great and 
holy man; but iu 1832-3 I thought the Chureli of Rome 
wae bound up with the cause of Antiehrist by the Couneil 
of Trent. When it was that in my deliberate judgment 
1 gave up the notion altogether in any shape, that some 
special reproach was attached to her name, I cannot tell ; 
but I had a sbriukiu^ from renounciug it, even when my 
reason ao ordered me, from a sort of conacience or preju- 
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Uice, I think up to 1843. Moreover, at leaat (hiriii^f t hn 
Traet Movemeiit, I thou ght the easence of h er otfence to 
consist In the honoiirH which shf paitl to the Hlesn ed 
V irtfiD aml tlin Ma ints : aiid the more 1 trrew iii devotiop. 
lioth to the Saints and to oiu" Lady, the more impatient 
was I at the Roman practicew. aa if those gtoritied creation» 
(if God miiNt he f^-avely nhocked, if pain coiild be theirs, at 
the uudue veneration of which they were the objects. 

On the uther hand, HiuTell Froude in lii» familiar con- 
vorsations waH alwayn tendinf^ to mb thc idea out of my 
inuid In a passage of one of hi» lettert; from abroad, 
alhidiug, I suppowe, to wliat I u^ied to say iii opposition to 
hiui, he obnerveH: "I think people ar<! injudiciouH whii 
talk againHt the Ronian Catholicn for woi-shipping SaintH, 
and honourinjr the Viigin and iinageH, &c. These things 
may perhape ht.' idolatrous ; I caiinot make up my mind 
about it: but to my mind it in the Caiiiival that is real 
Ijractioal idolatry, as it is written, ' the people aat down to 
eat and drink, and rose up to play'." The Oamival, I 
obHervu iii pasHing, ifi, in fact, oue of those very excenses, 
to which, for at least tliree centuriea, religious Catholica 
have evcr oppoKed themselve», a.s we nee in the life of St. 
Phiiip, to say nothing of the present day : but thiH we did 
iiot then know. Moreover, from Fi-oude I leanied to adniire 
the great niedieval PuntifKt: and, of eourHc, when I hail 
eome to conaiLler the Council of Trent to be the tuniing- 
poiut of the hiatory of Chrietian Kome, I fouiid myself m 
free, a« I was rejoic^id, to speak iu theu- pra,ise. Then, 
when I was abroad, the sight of ho raany great places, 
VBuerablu Hhi-inea. and noble chui-cheH, mucli impreHsed 
my imagination. And niy heart wan touehed alao. 
Making an expedition ou foot across some wild coimtry in 
Sicily, at aix in the morning, I came upon a Bmall church ; 
I heard voices, aiid I looked in. It waa crt»wded, aiid the 
. mngregatiou whn aiugiii^. Uf courue \t wati X^>6 \uiA»a, 
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though I did not kuow it at the tinie. And, in iny \ 
fiayB at Palenuo, I was not ungrateful for the comfort 
which I had received in frenuentiuff the churches ; nor 
tlid I ever forget it Then, again, her zealoun mainte- 
nance of the doctrine and the rule of celibacy, wMch I 
recognized as Aposfcolic, and her faithful agreenient with 
Antiquity in so many other pointw which wero dear to 
me, was aii argument an well as a plea in favour of the 
gi-eat Chureh of Kome. Thus l learued to have tend er 
feeliugs towardw her ; but still my reaaon was not atfecte d 
artrsrtt My |uJtJn ient was againHt her, when viewed ,^ an 
i SHlitution, aa truly as it e yer-had-been. 

Thin conflict between reason and affection I expreaaed in 
one of the early Tractw, publinheil Jiiiy, 1834. " Conaidei-- 
ing the high gifts and the stroug claiini^ of the Chureli of 
Rome and its depeudencies on our admuation, reverence, 
love, and gratitude ; how could we withstand it, as we do, 
liow could we refrain from being melted into tendemess, 
and rushing into conimuniou with it, but for the worda of 
Truth itself, which bid an prefer It to tlie whole world? 
' He that loveth father or mother moi^e tlian Me, ia not 
worthy of Ma' How could ' we leam to be «evore, and e.tu- 
cute judgment,' but for the warning of Moses againat even 
a divineiy-gifted toacher, who should preach new goils : 
and the anatheina of St. Paul even against Angels and 
Apostles, who shonld bring in a new doctrine '/ " — Recorth, 
No. ■^Jh My feeling was soiuething like that of a maii,"who 
is obliged in n court of justiee to bear witnesH against » 
friend ; or like my own uow, when I have said, and sliall 
say, 80 many thingM on which I had rather be .silent. 

As a matter, then, of .siniple coiiRcience, though it went 
against Ta^ feelinga, I felt it to be a duty to protest against 
the Chureh of Eome. But besides HiIh ^i^_wH.s a. dnt.,y. be- 
B the prescription of such a proteat'wasa livingpnn- 
dph ol my own Clim-cli, hh expceawni not aiiiiply in a 
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I ca tena. but by a conaensvs of hef divuieB, aiid by tlie voice 

qT her peopl e. Moreover, anch a proteJit waa iieceasa ry ae 

an integral p ortioii of her controvera ial basis ; for 1 adopfed 

, tbe arganient oV Bemard Gilpin, that Protestants "were 

i[ noi able to give any /i,7*m and solld reason of the Heparation 

I beBidea thiH, to wit, that tbe Pope is Antichriat." But 

|i while I thua tbought such a protest to be based upon tnith, 

and to be a relijfious duty, and a rule of Anglicanism, and 

a necessity of the case, I did uot at all like the work. 

I Hurrell Froude attacked me for doing it ; and, besides, I 

' felt that my language had a vulgar and rhetorical look 

, about it. I believed, and really measured, my words, when 

IJ I uaed them ; but I knew that I had a temptation, ou the 

I' other hand, to say against Rome as much as ever I could, 

I in order to protect myaelf against the charge of Popery, 

And uow I come to t]ie very point, for which I have in- 

trodnced the subject of my feehnga about Rome. I fe lt 

such confidenc e in the .substautial ju.stice of the charg ea 

wmch 1 advanced against ber, that I considered tnem to 

t g"a sa teguard and an asBurance tliat no harm"coulJ Hver 

arise froni the freest exposition of what i used to call 

jJngt tCftTi prfn iiipleB! AU the world was aatounded at what 

I Kroude and I were saying: men said that it was sheer 

Popery. I answercd, " True,we scem to be makiug atraight 

for it ; butgo on awhile, and you will come to a deep chasm 

acroaa the path, whicb makes real approximation iropos- 

sibie." And I urged in addition, that many Anglican 

divinea had been accuseJ of Popery, yet had died in their 

Anglicanism ;— now, tlie eecleaiaatical principles which I 

professed, they had professed also ; and the judgment 

against Rome which they had formed, I had fonned also. 

Whatever deficieneies tben had to be supplied in the ex- 

isting Anglican system, and howcver boldly I might point 

them out, any ho"* that system would not In the process be 

brought iiearer to the special creed of Romei.ani iiiv^^^jX^ 
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mendtid iii spite oi' lier. Iii that very ftgreement of the 
two forma of faith, cloae as it mifjht seem, would really be 
fouud, on examination, the elements and principleH of au 
essential discordance. 

It was with this absoiute perBuasion od my miDd that 
I fanei ed that there could be no raahnea s in giving to the 
world in fuileat meaaure the teaehing and ttie writingsTaf 
the Fathers. I thought that th eTihurch ^ Knglan^^was 
substaiitilily tounrted npon them. I did not khow"ftll 
tliflt the tattiers hart said, but I felt that, even wheu 
their tenets happened to differ from the AngHcan, no 
harm could come of reporting them. I aaid out what I 
waa clear they had waid ; I spoke vaguely and imperfectly, 
of what I thought they said, or what some of them had 
said. Any how, no harm could comc of bending the 
crooked atick the othei' way, m the process of straightening 
it ; it waa imposaible to break it. If there was any thing 
in the Fathera of a atartling character, thia would be only 
for a time : it would admit of explanation, or it might 
suggest somethiiig profitable to Anglicana: it could not 
lead tio Kome. I espress this view of the matter iu a 
passage of the Preface to the first volume, wbich I edited, 
of the Lihrary of tke Father/i. Speaking of the strange- 
nes.-t at first sight, in the judgment of the present day, of 
some of their principlea and opinions, I bid the reader 
go 1'orward hopefully, and notindulge hia criticism till he 
knows more about them, than he will leaiTi at the outaet. 
" Since the evil," I say, " ia . in the nature of the case 
itaelf, we ean do no more than have patience, and recom- 
mend patience to others, and with the racer in the Tragedy, 
look forward steadily and hopefully to the event, rm riXei 
irliTTiv tj>epo}v, when, aa we truat, all that is inharmomous 
and auomaloua in the detaila, will at length be praetically 
smoothed." 
Sueh was thep09itioi),.such t\w defence», auch the tacticn. 
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by which I thought that it was both iiicuintjent on us.nndpOH- 
sible t'or iis, to meet that otwet of Liberal prineiplea,of which 
we were atl in immediate anticipation, whether in the 
Church or in the University. And durin^ the firHtyeai- of 
the Tracts. the at tack npon the Univeraity begap. In JNo- 
vemSer, 181^4, was aeat to me by Dr. Hampden the seeonti 
editionof his Pamphlet,entitled,0i8ertia(itms o-w ReligiovA* 
Dissent, with particidar reference to tke uee of religious 
teats 171 thr Univeraitij. In this FamphJet it was main- 
tained, that " Religion ia distinet from Theological 
Opinion," pp. 1, 28, 30, &c. : that it i.s bnt a common 
prejudice to identify theologieal propositious methodically 
dedueed aud stated, with the simple veligion of Chriat, 
p. 1 ; that imder Theological Opiuion were to be placed 
the Trinitarian doctriue, p. 27, and the Unitariau, p. 1!1; 
that a dogma was & theologicat opinion formally insisted 
on, pp. 20, 21 ; that speculation always left an opening foi- 
iniprovenient, p. 22 ; that the Church of England was not 
dogmatic in its spirit, though the wordiug of its formu- 
lariea might often caiTy the souud of dogmatism, p. 23. 

I acliiiowledged the receipt of thi.s work in the following 
letter : — » 

"The kiiiditess which has led to your presenting mc 
with your late Pamphlet, encourages me to hope that you 
wil! forgive me, if I take the opportuuity it afibrds of 
uxpresaiug to you my very sincere and deep regret tlmt it 
has been publiahed. Such an opportunity I ooiild not let 
slip without l^eing unfaithful to my own serious thoughts 
on the subject. 

" While I reapect the tone of piety which the Pamphtet 
diaptays, I dare not trust myaelf to put on paper my fefl- 
iugs about the principles coutained in it ; tendiug aa they 
do, in my opinion, altogether to make shipwreck of Ctiris- 
tian faith. I alao lament, that, by its appearauce, the flrst 
etep hfts been taken towards iiiterrupting tWi ^slc». * 
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EQUtual good undei-Htanding which haa prevailed so long 
in this place, and which, if once seriously disturbed, will 
be aueceeiied by disnensionH tlie moi-e iutmctable, because 
Justified in the mind» of those who resiut innovation by a 
feeling of imperative duty." 

8ince that time Phaett)n lias j^^ot into the chariot of the 
sun ; we, alas '. cau only look on, and watch hini dowii the 
steej} of heaven. Meanwhile, the lanJs, wliieh he is paaaing 
tiver, «uiter from his tb'iving. 

Sneh was the coramencemeut of the aMsault of Liberalism 
upoii the old orthodoxy of Oxford and England : and it 

could uot have been brokeii, as it was, for so long a time, 
had not a great cliange taken place in the circumutances of 
that eounter-movement which had ah^ady started with the 
view of resinting it. For myMelf, I was not the person to 
take the lead of a party : I never was, from lirst to last, 
more than a leading autlior of a Hchool ; nor did I ever 
wish to be anything else. Thia is my owu accoiint of the 
matter ; and I say it, neither aa intending to disown the 
reaponsibility of wbat waa done, or aa if ungrateful to those 
who at that time made more of me than I deserved, and did 
more foi- ray sake anti at my biiliiing than I reahzed my- 
solf. I am givingiiiy history fromray own point of sight, 
and it is as foUows : — I had livod for ten years among my 
peraonal friends : the gruater part of the tirae, I had been 
iniluenced, not influencing ; and at no time have I acted on 
othera, without their acting upon me. As ia the custom of 
a Univei-sity, I had livefl with my privatc, uay, with aome 
of my puhlic, pupila, aud with the junior fellows of my 
CoUege. without form or distauce, on a footing of eiiuality. 
Thua it waa through frienda, youuger, for the most part, 
lan myself, that my principles were spreading. They 
eard what 1 said^in conversation, aud told it to others. 
nilar-frfnihmtun in due timo took their degree, and became 
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piivatiti tutors themselves. In tlieir new s(af (is,they in turn 
prettched the opinions, with which they had already become 
acquainted. Others went dowii to the country, and becanio 
curateH of parishes. Then thyy had dowii from London 
parcel» of the Tracts, aufl other publications. Tliey placed 
thein iii th« Hhops ui' loca.1 bookneliers, jrot them into newB- 
papers, iuti^oducotl thcm to cltsrical meetin^, and converted 
niore or lesB tlicir Rwtoi'8 aud tlieir bi-otlier cui-atcs. Thuii 
the Movement, viawed witli iflation to mynelf, was but a 
floating opinion ; it waa not a p<iwer. It never would have 
been a power, if it had itimained in my hands, Yearn 
after, a friend, writing to me in reiuonatrance at the ex- 
eeBHes, as he thought tlieiu, of my «liHcipleM, applied to me 
luy own veiNe about .St. Oregory Nazianzen, " Thou couldet 
a people rjiine, but couldst not rule." At the tirae that he 
wrote to me, I had spocial impediinentH in the way of Buch 
an cxercise of power ; but at no tinie could I exercise over 
utheifi that aiithority, which under the cirCTiinHtances was 
iiuperatively i-eiiuired. My great piincipte ever wan, Live 
and let live. I ncver had the Htaidnesn or ilignity uecesaary 
for a leader. To tlie last I iiever recogniaed the hotd I had 
over younf; mou. Uf late years I have read and heard that 
they even imitateii me iii various waya. I was i|uite un- 
consciousof it,aud I thinlt luy immediate friendH tcnew too 
well how disgusteil I shoulil be at such proeeedings, tu 
have the heart to tcll nie. I felt yi-eat itupatience at our 
iNjiug (jalled a party, aml would uot allow that we were 
sueh. i had a loungiiig, liee-aud-oasy v/ay of carryiiig 
things un. I exercised no sutiicieut censoi-ship upon the 
Tractn. I did uot contitie tlieiii to the writiugs of hucIi 
persomi a.s agreed iu all thingw with myself ; aiid, as to my 
own Tmcts, I printed ou tliera a notice to thu etiect, tiiat 
any one who pleased, might make what nse he would of 
them, and reprint them with alteratiouti if he choee, under 
thc coiivictiyu that their iiiaiu smpc cuu\»V \w\, Ny^ •Xa.w^w^'^ 
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by such a procean. It was the same with mn aitvrv/tirdn, 
as regarda other publications. For two years I funiished 
a certain number oi' aheets t"or the BritJHh Critie froiu my- 
sell' and my frieoda, while a gentleman was editor, a maii 
of spleudid talent, who, however, waa scarcely an aequain- 
tance of mine, and had no sympathy with the TractM. 
When I was Editor myself, from 1838 to 1841, iii my very 
tirst number I sufferetl to appear a critique uiifavourable 
to my work on JustiScation, which had been pubbshed 
a few inonthH before, from a feeling of propriety, becttusc 
I had put the book into the handH oE tlie writer who so 
bandled it. Afterwards I suttered an articte against the 
Jesuits to appear iii it, of which I did not iike the tone. 
When I had to pi-ovide a curate for my uew ehurch at 
Littlemore, I engaged a friend, by uo fault of hia, who, Ije- 
fore }ie had entered into his eharge, preached a sermon, 
either in depreciatioii of baptiumal regeneration, or of Dr. 
Pusey'» view ot it. I showed a similar eatiiness as to the 
Editors whp helped me iu the separate volumiw oE Fleury'» 
Chwrch Hinturif ; they were able, learned, and excelleut 
men, but their after-history has shown how littie my choico 
of them was influenced by any notion I could have had of 
any iiitimate agreement of opinion between them aiid my- 
uelf. I .shall have to make the uame remark iu its placc 
coneeruing the Lives nf thr Entjliah Saints, which Hubse- 
queutly appeared. All tbin may aeem iuconaiRtent with 
what I have naid of my tiercene.sH, I am uot Ixiund to ac- 
count for it ; but tliere have beeu men before uie, fierce in 
act, yet tolerant and moderate in their reasonings ; at least, 
80 I read history. However, such was the caHC, and such 
it« eHect upon the Tracta. These at fii-st starting were 
ahort, hasty, and some of them inetfective ; and at the eud 
'f the year, when coliected into a voluine, they had 
"Veuly appearance. 
i wits iiniisr thcse cii'cnmHtance.s, that pr. Pusoy 
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118. I liad kiitiwn him well nince lH^T-^i, auil liuii lelt fw 
liim aii entliusiastic admiration. I useii to call hini o fieya-i. 
His gi^eai learnitig, hiH immense liiligeiice, hiis schokrlike 
iiiind, his simple devotion to the oiUse of religioD, over- 
oame me; anii great of courae was my joy, when in the 
last days ol' 1 S33 he showed h disposition tt^i make common 
cause with iia. His Tract On Fasting appoarej as oue of 
the neries with the ilate of Decemlier 21. He was uut, 
however, I think, fully assoeiated iii the Movement till 
1S35 and 1836, when he published his Tract Ov Bnptisw., 
iind started the Libi-a-ry of llie Fittktra. He at once gave 
to us a position am 1 a narae. Without hiiii we should hSve 
Iia3 little clia iice, eapeeialiy at the early date of 1834 , of 
niaking any serioUK ru.sistauct! to the Liberal aggi^esHioii. 
Hut_ Ur. Vxmny was a b^rofesaoi- and tJaiion oi "Chriat 
('hurch: he liad a vast iiiriuence iii coiiseijuence ot his 
deep religiouH seriousness, the muuifieence of his ehari- 
ties, his Prafessorship, liis faniily eoiinexions, luid his 
easy relatious with LTniversity anthorities. He was to 
the Movement all that Mi'. Kose might have beeii, witli 
that iudispensable addition, which was wanting to Mr. 
Rose, the iutimate friendsbip and tlie faiuiliar daily 
soeiety of the persons wlio had coniiiieuced it. And he 
had that special claim on their attuchmeut, which lies 
iii the living presenee of a faithful and loyal attectiouate- 
nesB. There was henceforth a inan who could be tlie 
head and ceutre of the zealous people in every part of 
the country, who were adoptiug the new opinious ; aud 
iiot unly so, but there was pue whu fui-nished the 
Movenient witli a frout t u the 'world. and gai ned for it 
aTec ognU.Jmi from otlierpajttes iu the UmverHity. Th 
1829, Mr. Froude, or Mi\ Robert Wilbertorce^ or Mr. 
Newtnaii were but individuals; and, wheu they rauged 
themselvea in the contest of that year ou the side of 
Sir Hobert luglis, meu on either aide ooi.^ «j^tti ■^\^ j 
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aurprisy Imw tbey got tliei-e, aud atlached iio signitiettney 
to the fact; but Dr. Puite^' was, to use the coiumou ex- 
pi-titssioti, a, hast iii hiniaelf : he waa able to glve a iiame, 
a form, aiid a iiei-souality, to what was without Iiini a sort 
uf mob ; aud wheu variouu parties hatl to meet together in 
order to reaist the libeml ttcts of the Goveinment, we of 
the Movement took our plaee by right among them. 

Such was the benetit which he cunfened on the Move- 
ment externally ; nor wei'e the iuternat advantages at atl 
infei'ior to it. He was a man of lai'ge designs ; he had a 
hopeful, sanguiue mind ; he had uo fear of others ; he was 
haunted by no intcllectual perplexitieu. Feople are apt to 
aay that lie wa« once nearer to tlie Oatholic Chui-ch thau 
he is now : 1 pray Goil that he may be one day far nearer 
to the Catholic Church than he was theii ; for I believe that, 
in his reaaon aiid judgment, all the time tliat I lcnew him, 
he uever was near to it at alL When I became a Catholic, 
I was often asked, " What of Dr. Pusey ? " when I said 
that I did not see symptomt^ of his doing as I had doue, I 
was sometimes thought uneharitable. If eonfidenee in his 
position is (aa it is,) a first osaential in the leader oE a party, 
this l)r. Pusey posBessed pre-emiuently. The most pe- 
markable instauce of this. waa liis statement, in one of his 
subaequentdefeiicus of the Movement, when inoreover itliad 
advanced a considerable way in the direetion of Rome, that 
among its more hopeful peculiaritiea was its "atation- 
ariueas," He niaile it in good faith : it waa his subjective 
view of it, 

Dr. Pusey's influence waa felt at once. Hesaw that there 
ought to be niore sobriety, more gravity, more caref ul paiua, 
more sense of respousibility in tlie Tract-s and in the whole 
Movement. It was thi-ough him that tlie character o f the 
was changed. Wheu he gave to us his Tract Un 
ng, he put hia initials to it lu 1835 he published 

'elaborate Tre.atisf. on Baptinvi, which was followed by 
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ottitii' Traelja IVuui ditiereiit aiithoi-s, il' uut uf ti>.|ual leaniing, 
yet of equal power aml appasiteness. The Cateuaa of Au- 
glicau divines, projeeted by me, which occur in the Series, 
were esecuted with a like aiiu at greater accuracy aiiJ 
method. lu 1836 he ftdverti«ed hin j^-eat prqjeot for a 
Translation of the Fathei-s : — hiit I uiust retun» to myneU'. 
1 am not writiug tha history eitlier of Dr. Pusey or of 
the Movement; but it ia a pieasui^e to me to have bee» 
able to introduce here reminiacences of the plaee which 
he held in it, which have m direct a bearing uii uiyself, 
that they are uo digression from my uarrative. 

I suspect it was Dr. Pusey^s intlueuce and example 
whieh aet me, and made me set others, on the larger and 
more careful works in defence of the principlen of the 
Movement whieh followed lu a course of years, — aome of 
them demandiug aud receiviag from their authora, auch 
elaborate treatment that they did not make their appeai-- 
ftuee till hoth ita temper and its foi'tunea had ehanged. I 
aet ahout a, work at onee : one iu which was brought out 
with preeinion the relation in which we stood to the 
Ohureh of Kome. We could not move a atep iu comfort, 
till thia waa done. it was of absolute uecesaity and a plaiii 
duty from the first, to provide aa soon aa poaaible a Iftrge 
ntatement, which would eueourage and reaaam^e our frieuds, 
and repel the attacks of our oppouents. A cry waa heard 
ou all sides of us, that the Tracta and the writings of the 
Fathera would lead us to Iiecome Catholics, before we were 
aware of it. Thia waa loudly expreased by menibera of 
the Evangelical party, who iu iS36 had joined us in 
makiug a protest in Convocation against a niemorable 
appoiutmeut of the Prime Miuister. Theae clergymeu 
even then avowed their deaire, that the next time they 
were brought up to Oxford to give a vote, it might be in 
order to put down the Popery of tkfc ^oveiaeiA. '^\DOTiii , 
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was aiLothw mi^uii still, luiil ■luite tm importaut. Mon- 
aigiiore Wisuinan, with the acuteness and zeal which 
uiight W expecteil froni that great Prelate, had antici- 
pated wliat was coming, had retaroed to England by 
ISSli. had deli\ered Lectures in London on the doctrines 
uF Catholifistii, anil created aii inipression through the 
comitry. sliared iit by ourselves, that we had for our 
opponeutM in controversy. not only our hrethren, but our 
hereditary foeB. Theee were tlie circunistanoes, which led 
to niy publication of " r ^f f^nijihftirid OiHce of the 
Vhaiv/i Tt>Kri/ it-httivetu hi Hcnnaninin iind PofmlQX 
Pivtestwntinni." 

Thia w ork emp lo yftti me for three vears. from the begi ii- 
uinj; of IS;H to the endof_I83ti, aiid was piiblished iu 
1 8ST: II was compose"!, atter a eareful eonsideration and 
comptiriHoii of the priueipal Aujrlicait ■li™ies of the 17th 
centurv. It wa» first tt-ritteu iu the tihape of controvereial 
wrreBpoiulence with a learued Freuoh Priest ; then it was 
re-cast, aud deliverett iu Lecture» at St. Mai-y's; lastly. 
with couaidembte i-eti-enchmentM aud «dditious, it waa re- 
writteii for publicatiou. 

It atttmipts U< trace <mt the rtulimeu titl iiues on wbich 
fhristiau laith and te wchiog proceeil. aml co uae them aa 
mVaii» ^r deteruiimiif; the ivlatioii of Ehe ki^mau aud 
AiigttcSii tiysEt^mji to tSich otbe r." iu thin wnv it^ahows 
t ^t to cuufi ise the two toj^ther is impossible. «nd tliat 
the An^Ueaii can hc n» litlle said to teud to the Romau, as 
the Komau ti.i the AugUcaii. The spirit of the Volume is 
iiot ao gButle to the Chuivh ot Home. ais Tract 71 published 
■ l)efore ; ou the coutrary. it is verj- fierce ; and 
[ attribute U> the circuutstauce that the Voiume is 
1 and ilidaetie, whereas the Tract. beiiig con- 
^ aersiai, Assumes as little aud granls as niuch as possi- 
< flo the poinbs iu itispute, aud tosist» on pointB of 
«s well as uf tUttereuce. A fiirther and 
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more direct reason is, that in my Volume I deal with 
" Romauism " (as I call it), not so much in its foi-mal 
decrees aod in the suhstauce of its creed, as iii its traili- 
tioutl action and its authorized teachJDg as represeDted 
by its prominent writers : — whereas the Ti-act is written 
as if discussiDg the differencea of the Churches with a 
view to a reconeihation between them. There ia a further 
reason too, which I will state presently. 

But this Volume had a larger scope tban that of 
op posing the Roman syst em It was an atterapt at com- 
mepcing a system of theolt^y on th e Apgliean T3ea ,"aud 
based upon Anglican authonties. Mr. Wimer, abouTTlfie 
saffie rime, was projecLing-a work of a similar nature iii 
his own way. It was publiahed, I think, under the title, 
A Treatise on the Ckristian Chu.rch. Ae was to be 
espected from the author, it was a most learned, most 
careful composition; and in ita form, I should say, po- 
lemicaL So happily at least did he foDow the logical 
method of the Roman Schools, that Father Perrone in his 
Treatise on dogmatic theology, recognized in him a com- 
batant of the true cast, and saluted him as a foe worthy 
of being vanquished. Other soldiers in that iield he seems 
to have thought little hetter than the Lanzkneckts of the 
middle ages, and, I dare say, with very good reason. 
When I knew that excellent and kind>heart«d man at 
Rome at a later time, he allowed me to put bim to ample 
penance for those light thoughts of me, which he had once 
had, by eneroaching od his valuable time with my theo- 
logical questioDS. As to Mr. Palmers book, it was one 
which no Anglican could write but himself,— iu no sense, 
if I recolleet aright, a tentative work. Tbe ground of 
eontroversy wascut intosquares,and tben every objection 
had its answer. This is the proper method to adopt in 
teachiiig authoritatively young men ; and the work in fact 
was inteuded for studeuts in theology. iVy o-^m Vi<xJ*.,a' 
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the other hand, was ot a (iirectly tentative and empirical 
character. I wished to build up an Anglican theology 
oat of the atores whieh ah-eady lay cut and hewn upon 
the grounii, the past toil of great divines. To do tbis 
could not be the work of one man ; much less, could it be 
at once received into Angliean theology, however well it 
waa done. This I futty recognized : and, whiie I trusted 
that my statements of doctrine wonld turn out to be true 
and important. still I wrote, to use the conimoii phrase, 
" under eorrection," 

There waa another motive for my publishing, of a per- 
sonal nature, which I think I ahould mention. I felt 
then, a ud all alon^r felt. tliat t.lieiv was an intellectual 
cow ardice in not lindin;; a basia iu reason f or my belief , 
and a moral cowar dice in not avowing that basis. T 
sHbulii have telt myseif less tlian a nian, if 1 did not brmg 
it out, whatever it was. T his is one principal reaso n why 
I wrote and publishei.1 the Prop/intUal O ffi.ee. K^was 
from the sauie f eeling, that in the spring of 1836, at a meet- 
ing of residents on the subject of the struggle then pro- 
ceedingagainst a Whigappointment, whenaome onc wanted 
us all nierely to act on college and conaervative gi-ounds (as 
I understood him), with as few published statements as 
possible, I answeivd, that the pet^u whora we were 
resisting had committed himaelf iii writing, and that we 
ought to commit ourselves too, This again was a main 
reason for the publicatiou of IVaet 90. Alas '. it was my 
portiou fov whole years to remaiu wi thout any aatiatactory 
basls tor my WH^oua profession, m a state of nioral sick - 
ness, neither able to acguieace in An fj -licanism. nor able to 
^ to K ome. But I bore it, till in course of time my way 
was made elear to me. If here it be objeeted to me, that 
.OB time went on, I often in my writings hinted at things 

ich I did not fully bring out, I submit for consideration 
tiber this occiirred escept when I was iu great difficuL 
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biea, how to speak, or how to be sileiit, with due re^rd 
for the position of mind or the feelings of othera. How- 
ever, I may have aii opportunity to aay more on this sub- 
ject. But to retum to thc; Pruphelical Offi,cv. 

I thiis .speak iu the Introduction to my Volume : — 
" It is proposed," I ^y^ " to offer helpa towardH the 
fonuation of a recof^nized AngUcan theology in oue of its 
departmeuts. The present state of our divinity is as 
foilowa : the most vigorous, the clearest, the mo.-st fertile 
minds, have through God'8 mercy been employed in the 
service of our Church ; minds too as reverential and holy, 
and as fully imbued with Ancient Truth, and aa well 
versed in the writinga of the FatherH, as they were in- 
tellectually gifted. This ia God's great mercy indeed, for 
which we miist ever be thankfuL Primitive doctrine has 
been explored for us in every direction, and the original 
principlea of the Gospel and the Church patientlj' brouf;ht 
to light. But one thing is stiil wantingi our championa 
and teachei-s have lived in stormy times : political and 
other influences have acted upon them variously in their 
day, and have since obstructed a careful conaolidatioii of 
their judgments. We have a vaat inheritance, but no 
inventory of our treasurea. AII is jriven us in profusion : 
it remaina for us to catalogue, sort. dintribute, select, har- 
monize, and complete. We have more than we know how 
to use; stores of learning, but little that ia precise and 
serviceable; Catholic truth and individual opiniouj first 
principlea and the guesses of genius, all minglcd in the 
same works, and requiringto be diacriminated. We meet 
with truths overstated or misdirected, mattera of detail 
variously taken, facts incompletely proved or applied, and 
rulea inconsistently urged or discordantly interpreted. 
Such indeed is the atate of every deep philosophy 
tirst stages, and therefore of theological knowledge. What 
we ueed at pcaseut for oui" Chutiih'8 ■weWViem^, 'v* "wA. 
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invention, nor originality, nor sagacity, noi- even leaming 
in our diviiies, at least in the first place, thougli all giftB 
of God are in a measure needed, aud never can be unsea- 
sonable when ased religiously, but we need peculiarly a 
sound judgment, patient thought, diacriminatioD, a com- 
prehenaive mind, an abstinence from all private fancies 
and capriees and perBonal taBtes, — in a word, Divine 
Wisdom." 

The aubject of the Volume is the doctrine of th e Via 
Media, a na me wliich had ftlrea.dy hp-cn a pplied t^ tn e 
An glican avstem by writera of reput e. It ia an expresaive 
title, but not altogether satisfactory, because it is at first 
sight negative. This had been the i-eason of my dishke to 
the word " Protestant ; " viz. it did not denote the profession 
of any partricular religion at all, and waa compatible with 
infidelity. A Via Media was but a receding from ex- 
tremes, — therefore it needed to be drawn out into a definite 
shape and eharacter: before it could bave claims on our 
respect, it must first be shown to be one, intelligible, and 
consistent. This was the first condition of any reasonable 
treatise on the Via Media. The second condition. and 
neeeasary too, was not in my power. I could only bope 
that it would one day be fullilled. Even if the Via Media 
were ever so positive a religious system, it was not as yet 
objeetive and real ; it had no original anywhere of wbich 
it was the repreaentative. It was at present a paper 
religion. This I coufesa in my Introduction ; 
" Protestantism and Popery are real religiona . . . but 
tbe Via Media, viewed as an integral syatem, has acarcely 
had exiatence except on paper." I grant tbe objeetion, 
though I endeavour to lessen it : — " It atill remaina to be 
tried, whether what is called Anglo-Catholicism, the 
religion of Andrewes, Laud, Haramond, Butier, and Wil- 
son, ia capable of being professed, aeted on, and main- 
iained on a large sphere of actiun, or whethef it be a mere 
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mtMlification or tranaition-state of either Rom&Dism or 
popular Pratestantism." I trusted that some day it would 
prove to be a subfitantive i-eligion. 

Lest I sliould be mifiunderatood, let me olraerve tliat 
this hesitation about tbe validity ol' the theory of the Via 
Media implied no doubt of the three fundam ental points 
o n which it waa baaed, as I have described them above, 
dogma, the sac ramental system, and anti-Romaniam . 
* Uther investigations which had to be followed up were 
of a still more tentative character. The basia of the Via 
Media, cousiating of the thi'ee elementary points, which I 
have juat meutioned, was clear enough ; but, not only had 
the houae itaelf to be built upon them, but it had aiso to 
be furniahed, and it ia not wonderful if, aCter huiJding it, 
both I and others erred in detail iu determining what its 
furniture should be, what waa consistent with the atyle of 
building, and what was in itself desirable. I will expiain 
what I mean. 

I had brought out in the Prophetical Offi.ce in what 
the Roman aud the Anghcan systems dirtered from each 
other, but less distinctly iu what they agreed. I had 
indeed enumerated the Fundameutals, common to both) 
in the folJowing paaaage : — " In both syatema the same 
Creeds are acknowledged. Besidesother point« in common, 
we both hold, that cei-tain doctrines are necesaary to be 
believed for aalvatiou ; we both believe in the doctrinea of 
the Triuity, Inearnatiou, and Atonement ; in original ain ; 
in the necessity of regeneration ; in the aupernatural gracc 
of the Sacraments ; iu the Apostohcal suceeasion ; in the 
obligation of faifch and obcdience, and in the eternity of 
future punishment," — pp. 55, 56. So mncb I had said, 
but I had uot aaid euough. Thia enuraeration implied a 
great many more pointsof agreemeut than were found in 
thoae very Articles which were fundamental, If the two 
Churchea were thus the same in £ujidavueiitB.\s, 'ihie^ ^tici 
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also oni! anii the same in sucli plain conHct[uence8 as were 
eontaintM.1 in bliosu fiuiLlamtintalH anil in siieh Eatural obner- 
vancefl as outwai^dly represciited Uiem, It was an Anjflican 
prineiple that " the abUKe of a thing; iloth uot take away 
the lawful use of it ; " aiid au Anglican Canon in 1603 had 
declared that the Eughsh Church had no purpose to foraake 
all tiiat was held in the Churches of Italy, France, and 
Spain, and revereuced those ceremonies and pai'ticu]ar 
points wfiich were Apostolic Excepting thensuch excep- 
tional matters, as are implied in this avowal, whether they 
were many or few, all these Churches were evidently to he 
considered as one with the Angliean. The Cathohe Church 
in all landa had been one from the first for many centuries ; 
then, varioua portionN had followed their own way to the 
injury, but iiot to the destructioa, whether of truth or of 
charity. These porti ons or branches were mai nly three : — 
the Greek, latin, and Anglican. Eaeh of tl iese inherite d 
tbe early uncl lvided (Jliurcli tn soUiio as its own possession. 
Each bran eh was identical with that early undivid ed 
Church, and in the unity of that Chnreh it haj unity w jth^ 
the other btane hes. The three branr-hpA a.greed tj>gethg r 
1 errors. Some branches 



ha3 retained in detail portions of Apostolical truth and 
usage, whieh the others liad not ; and tliese portions might 
be and should be appropriatcd again by the others which 
bad let thera slip. Thus, the middle age belonged to the 
Anglicaii Church, and much more did the middle age of 
England. The Churcii of the 12th centuiy was the Church 
of the 19th. Dr Howley sat iii the seat of St. Thomas 
the Martyr; Oxfoi-d was a medievat University. Saving 
our engagemcnta to Prayer Book and Articles, we raight 
breathe and iive and act and speak, as in the atraosphere 
and climate of Henry III, 's day, or the Confesaor's, or of 
Alfred'8. And we ougiit to be indulgent to all that Rome 
^UgJit nuw, an w wliat Rome taught then, saving 
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protent. We might boldly welcome, even what we iliil not 
ourael ves tliiiik right to adopt. Antl, when wis were oblijfeil 
on the contrary boldly to denounce, we should do so witli 
paiii, uot with esultation, By very reaaon of our proteHt, 
which we had niade, and made ex animo, we could agree 
to difFer. Whatthe members oF the Bible Society did on 
the basia o£ Scripture, we coiild do on tlie baais of the 
ChuTch; Trinitarian and Unitailan were further apart 
than Roman and Anghcan. Thus we had a real wiah to 
co-operate wit h Rome in all lawlul thinga. if ahe would 
le t U8, and if the rule^ of our own Church let ua; and w e 
t hou^ht there wh.s no hettj^i- way t/iwards the reBtoration 
of doctrinal purityamlim ity. And we thought that Rome 
was not committed by her fornial decreea to all that she 
actually taught: and again, if her disputants had been 
unfair to us, or her nilera tyrannical, we bore in mind 
that on our aide too there had been raiicour aiid slander 
in our contraversial attacks upon her, and violence in our 
political measuraa. As to ourselves being direct instru- 
menta in improving her belief or practice, I usetl to aay, 
" Look at home ; let us tirst (or at ieast let ua the while.) 
HUppIy our own shortcomings, before we attempt to be 
phyaiciana to any one elae." This is very miich the spirit 
of Tract 71, to wliich I referred just uow. I am well 
aware that there is a paragraph inconaistent with it in 
the ProspectuH to the Libmry of thv. Fatliern ; but I do 
not consider myaelf responsible for it Indeed, I have no 
intention whatever of implying that Dr. Piiaey concurred 
in t be eccIeBJastical theory . which I havo been now drawing 
out ; nor that I took it up myself except by liegrees in th e 
courae of ten vear s. It was uecessarily the gi-owth of time. 
lu fact, hardly any two persons, who took part in the 
Movement, agreed in theii- view of the lirait to whieh 
our general principlea might religiously be carried. 

And now I have said enough on what I consiifev Ui"Ba»( 
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been tlie general objects of the varioua worka, which I 
wrote, editecl, or prompted iu the years which I am 
reviewing. I wanted to briirg out in a substantive form a 
living Church of England, in a position proper to hernelf, 
and founded on distinct principles ; as far aa paper could 
do it, as far as eameatly preaehing it and influencing others 
towardu it, could tend to make it a fact ; — a living Church, 
made of flesh and blood, with voiee, complexion, and 
motion and action, and a will of its own. I believe I had 
no private motive, and no peraonal aim. Nor did I ask 
for more than "a fair stage and no favour," nor expect 
the work would be accomplished in my days; but I 
thought that enough would be secured to continue it in 
the future, under, perhaps, more hopeful circnrastances and 
prospects than the present. 

I will mention in illustration some of the principal 
works, doetrinal and historicat, which originated in the 
object which I have stated. 

I wrote my Eseay on Jnstification in 1837 ; it was aimed 
at the Lutheran dictnm that justification by faith only was 
the cardinal doctrine of Chrietianity. I considered that 
this doctrine was either a paradox or a truism, — a paradox 
in Luther's mouth, a truism in MeIanchthon's. I thought 
that the Angliean Church foUowed Melanchthon, and tbat 
in conaequence between Rome and Anglicanism, between 
high Church and low Church. there was no real intelloc- 
tual differeuce on the poiut. I wished to till up a ditch, 
the work of man. In thin Volume again, I express my 
desire to build up a syatem of theology out of the Anglican 
divinea, and imply that my dissertation was a tentative 
Inquiry. I speak in the Preface oE "ofteriug suggestions 
towards a work, which must be uppermoat in the mind of 
every tnie son of the Engliah Church at this day, — the 
consolidation of a theological syatem, which, built upon 
those formularies, to which all clergymen are bound, may 
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tend to inform, persuade, aiid abaorb into itaelf religious 
minds, wliich liitherto have fancied, that, on the peculiar 
Proteatant qneations, they were seriously opposed to each 
other." — P. vii. 

In my University Sermons there is a eeries of discus- 
sionH upou the subject of Faith and Reason ; these again 
were the tentative commenceraeut of a grave and ueceasary 
work, viz. an inquiry into the ultimate basis of reH^ous 
faith, prior to the distinction into Creeds. 

In like manner iu a Painphlet, which I published in the 
sumraer of 1838, is an attempt at placing the doctrine of 
the Real Presence on au intellectual baais. The funda- 
mental idea ia couBonant to that to which I had heen so 
long attached : it is the denial of the existence of space 
except as a subjective idea of our minds. 

The Church of tke Fatkers is one of the earliest pro- 
duetions of the Movement, and appeared in numbers in 
the British Magazine, being written with the aim of in- 
troducing the religioua sentimentB, views, and cuatoms of 
the firat agea into the modern Church of England. 

The IVanslatioii of Fleurys Churck History waa com- 
menced under these circumstances : — I was fond of Fleury 
for a reason which I express in the Advertisement ; 
because it preaented a sort of photo^aph of eccle.siastieal 
history witliout any coniment upon it. In the event, that 
simple repre.sentation of the early centuriea had a good 
deal to do with unsettling me in my Anglicanism ; but 
how little I eould antieipate thia, will be seen in the fact 
that tlie publication of Fleury waa a favourite acheme 
with Mr. Roae. He proposed it to me twice, between the 
years 1813-1 and 1837 ; and I mention it aa one out of 
many pai-ticulars curiously iliuatrating how truly my 
ehange of opinion arose, not fi-om foreign influeueGS, but 
from the working of my own mind, and the aceidents 
around me. The date, from which the ^ttititi 8.ci»a&^ 
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traimlateJ bef;an, was defcerniiiieil by the Publisher on 
reasonfi with whieh we were not concenied. 

Anotlier historieal work. but drawn froin onginal 
Rourees, waa given to the world by my okl Friend Mr. 
Bowden, being a Life of Pope Gregory VII. I need 
Hcarcely recall to those who have read it, the power and 
the livelineas of the narrativti. Thia eomposition was the 
authors relaxation, on eveninga and in his suinmcr vaea- 
tiona, from his ordinary engagements in London. It had 
been suggested to him originally by me, at the inatance of 
Hurrell Froude. 

The Seriea of the Lives of tht English Sainta was pro- 
jected at a later period, under circumstances which I shall 
have iu the aequel to describe. Those beautiful composi- 
tiona have notliing in them, aa far as I reeolleet, simply 
inconsistent with the general objecta wbich I have been 
assigning to my labours in these years, though the im- 
mediate oecasion which led to them, and the tone in 
which they were written, had little thafc was congenial 
with Anglicanism. 

At a comparatively early date I drew up the Tract On 
the Roman Breviary. It frightened my own friends on 
its firat appearance; and several yearB afterwards, when 
younger men began to translate for publication the four 
volumes in extetiso, they were dissuaded from doing so by 
advicetowhich from a seiise of duty they listened. It was 
an apparent accident, whieh introdueed me to the know- 
ledge of that most wonderful and most attractive monu- 
ment of the devotion of saints. On Hurrell Froude's 
death, in 1836, 1 was asked to select one of his books as a 
keepaake. I aeleeted Butlers Analogy ; finding that it 
had been already chaseu, I looked with somc perplexity 
aiong the shelves as they etood before me, when an inti- 
mate friend at my elbow said, "Take that." It was the 
Brevlary which Hurrell had had with him at Barbadoes, 
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Aecordingly I took it, stutlied it, wrote my Tract from 
it, aiid liave it on luy table in constiiiit usc till tliis 
ilay. 

That (lear and familiar compttniou, wlio thua put the 
Breviary into my hauds, is still in the Anglican Chureh. 
So, too, is that early vcnerated long-lo^-ed friend, together 
with whom I edited a work wliich, niore perhaps than any 
other, caUMed diaturbance and anuoyance in thc Anglican 
world, — Froude'8 Remains ; yet, however jndgments 
might nin aa to the prudence of publishiug it, I never 
heard any one imput« to Mr. Keble the very shaiiow of 
dishonesty or treachery towarda his Church io so acting. 

The annotated Tranalation of the Treatiiiea of St. Atha- 
vasius was of course in no sense of a tentative charaeter ; 
it belongs to another order of thought. This hisfcorico- 
dogmatic work employed mo Eor years. I had made pre- 
parations for following it up with a doetrinal history of 
the hereaies whieh succeeded to the Arian. 

I should make mention aiso of the British Critic, I was 
Editorof it for three years, from July 1838 to July 1841. 
My writers belouged to varioua aehoola, some to none at all. 
The Bubjeets are variouH, — claissical, academieal, political, 
critical, aud artistic, as well as theological, and upon the 
Movement none are to be found which do not keep quite 
clear of advocating the cause of Rome. 

So I weuton foryears upto 1841. It waa, ina human 
point of view, the happiest time of my life. I was truly at 
home. I had in one of my volumes appropriated to myaelf 
the words of Bramhall, "Bees, by the inatinct of nature, 
do love their hives, and birda their nests." I did not aup- 
pose that such sunshine would laat, though I knew not 
what would be its termination. It was the time of plenty, 
and, during its seven yeai-s, I tried to lay up as much as I 
could f or the dearth which waa to f oUow it. 'W t ■^TOft^fctwi. 
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a.nd spread. I have spoken of thB doings of these years, 
BincG I was a Catholic, in a pasaage, part of which I will 
here quote : 

" From beginnings ao small," I eaid, " from elementa of 
thought 80 foi^tuitoua, with prospects ao unpromiaing, the 
Anglo-Catholic party suddeiily became a power in the Na- 
tional Church, and an object of alann to her niiers aud 
friends. Ita originatora would have found it difficult to 
say what they aimed at of a practical kind ; rather, they 
put forth viewB and principles for theii' own sake, because 
they were true, aa if they were obhged to aay them ; and, 
a.'^ they might be themselvea Rurpriaed at their earnestneas 
in uttering them, they had as great cauae to be aurprised 
at the sueces.s which attended their propagation. And, in 
fact, they could only say that thoae doctrines were in the 
air; that to aasert waa to prove, and that to explaiu waa to 
persuade ; and that the Movement in which they were 
taking part was tlie birth of a crisia rather tlian of a 
place. In a very few yeara a sehool of opinion was 
formed, fixed iu ita priueipleH, indefinite and progressive 
in their range; and it extended itaelf iuto every part of 
the country. If we inquire what the world thought of it, 
we have atill more to raise our wonder ; for, not to mention 
the excitemeut it caused in England, the Movement and 
ita party-uames were known to the pohce of Italy and to 
the back-woodmen of Amurica. And so it proeeeded, 
getting atrouger and atronger every year, till it came 
into coUiaion with the Nation, and that Church of the 
Nation, wliich it began by professing especially to aerve." 
The greater ita auccesa, the nearer was that coihaion at 
hand. The first threatenings of what waa coming were 
heard in 1838. At that time, my Biahop iu a Charge 
made some hght animadversions, but they were. animad- 
veraions, on the Tracts for the Times. At once I offered 
io stop them. What took place on the oeeaaion I prefer 
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to state iii the wordB in whieh I related it in a Pamphlet 
addreBBed to him in a. later year, when the blow actually 
came down upon rae. 

"In your Lordship'8 Charge for 1838," I said, "au al- 
luaion was made to the Tractsfor the Times. Some oppo- 
nente of the Tracta said that you treated them with undiie 
indulgence. ... I wrote to the Ai-ehdeaeon on the sub- 
ject, submitting the Tracts entirely to your Lordahip'8 dis- 
posal. What I thought about your Charge will appear from 
the worda I then used to him. I said, ' A Bishop's lightest 
word ex cathedrd is heavy. Hiajudgmentona book cannot 
be light. It is a rare oceurrence.' And I otfered to with- 
draw any of the Tracts over which I had control, if I were 
informed whieli were thoae to which your Lordship had 
objectiona. I afterwards wrote to your Lordship to thia 
effect, that ' I trusted I might say sincerely, tliat I should 
feel a more lively pleasure in knowing that I waa submit- 
ting myaelf to your Lordship^s expressed judgment in a 
matter of that kind, than I could have even in the widest 
cirenlation of the volumes in questioiL* Your Lordship 
did not think it necessary to proceed to such a measure, but 
I felt, aud always have felt, that, if ever you determined 
on it, I was feound to obey." 

That day at length came, and I conclude this portion of 
my narrative, with relating the circumatances of it. 

From thetimethat I had entered uponthe dutiesof Public 
Tutor at my CoIIege, when my doctrinal views wcre very 
difierent from what they were in 1841, 1 had meditated a 
Gomment upon the Articles. Theu, whcn the Movement 
waa in its swing, friends had eaid to me, " What will you 
make of the Artieles '?" hut I did not share the apprehen- 
sion which their iiuestiou imptied. Whether, as time went 
on, I should have been foreed, by the nece.ssities of the ori- 
jginal theory of the Movement, to put on. 'ga.v^i; \:\ve, sy*^- 
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latioiia which I had about them, I ara not able to conjec- 
tura. The actual cause of my doiug so, in the begiiming 
of 1841, was the vestleaauesa, actual and prospective, of 
thoae who iieither liked the Via Media, nor my strong 
judgmeiit against Rome. I had bocii eujoined, I think 
by my Bishop, to keep theae men Htraight, aud I wiahed 
ao to do: but thcir tanirible diificulty was subscription 
to the Articlea ; aud thus the question of the Artieles 
eame before me. It was thrown in our teeth ; " How 
can you manage to sign the Articles ^ they are directiy 
against Rome." " Against Rome?" I made anawer, 
" What do you mean by ' Rome ' ? " and then I pro- 
ceeded to make diatinctions, of which I shall now give 
an account, 

By " Eoman doctrine" might be meant one of three 
things: 1, the Catholic teaching of the early centuries; 
or 2, the formal doijmas of Rome as eontained in the later 
Councils, especially the Council of Ti-ent, and as condensed 
■ inthe Creed of Pope Pius IV. ; 3, the actual pojmlar belief s 
and usages sanctio ned by Rom e in the countries in commu- 
nion with it, over and above the dogmaa ; andthese I 
"I^IpiI " fi"i"i"g"i- nrrf"'°" Now Proteatauts commonly 
thought that in all three sensea, " Romaii doctrine " 
was condemned i n the Articles : I thought that t he 
P,a tholi<:t.ea:;h.ii ig whm t»i^ iviTidn mned : that the t^om^Ttq 7i.f 
er rora were : and as to the formal dugmas, that so me 
w ere, some were not . and tliat tlie line had to be drawn 
between them. Thua, 1. TJie use of Prayera for the dead 
waa a Catholic doctrine. — not condemned in the Articlea ; 
2. The prison of Purgatory was a Roman dogma, — which 
was condemned in them ; but the infalhbility of Ecu- 
menical Councils was a Eomau dogma, — not condemned ; 
and 3. The fire of Purgatory was an authorized and popular 
error, not a dogma, — which was condemned. 

Farther, 1 eousidered that the difficulties, felt by the 
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pereons whom I have mentioiied, mainly Jay in their mis- 
taking, I, Catholic teaching, which was not condemncLl in 
the Ai'ticle8, for Roman dogma wliich was eondemned : 
and 2, Roraaii dogma, which was Tiot coiidemned in the 
Articlea, for domiuant error which was. If they went 
further thaii this, I had nothinjr more to say to them. 

A furtker motive which I had for my attempt, was the 
desire to ascertain the ulttmate points of contrariety be- 
tween the Roman and Anghcan ereeils, and to make them 
as few as posaibie. I thouglit that each ereed was obscured 
and misrepresented bya domtnaut circumambient " Popery" 
and "Protestantism." 

The main thesis theu of my Essay was this ; — the Articles 
do not oppose Cathohc teachiuf^ ; they but partiaUy oppose 
Koman dogma; they for the mast part oppose the dorai- 
nant errors of Rome. And the problem was, aa I have said, 
to draw the line as to what they allowed and what they 
eondemned. 

Such being the object which I had in view, what were 
my prospects of widening and of defining their meaning ? 
The prospect was encoiuraging ; there was no doubt at all 
of the elasticity of the Articles : to take a palmary instance, 
the seventeenth wa.? assumed by otie party to be Lutheran, 
by another Calvinistic, though the two interpretations were 
contradictory of each other: why then should uot other 
Ai'ticles be drawii upwith a vagueiiess of an equally intense 
character ! I wanted to ascevtain what was the limit of 
that elasticity iu the direction of Roraan dogma. But nest, 
I had a way of inquiry of my own, which I state without 
defending. I instanced it afterwardH in my Essay im 
Doctrinal Developmeni. That work, I believe, I have not 
read since I publiahed it, and I do not doubt at all I have 
made many miatakes in it ; — partly, from my ignoraace of 
the details of doctriue, as the Church of Rome holds tliem, 
but partly fi'om ray impatience toclear aa la.'c^<ia.i:8,-n^<i\.OT 
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the principte of doctriiial Development (waiving the quea- 
tion of historical fact) os was consiatent with the atriet 
Apoatolicity and identity of the CathoUc Creed. In Uk.e 
manner, aa.regard8 the 39 Articles, my method of inquiry 
waa to leap in medias res. I wished to iustitute an 
incjuiry how far, in eritieal faimesa, the text could be 
opened; I waa aiming far moi'e at ascertaining wLat a 
man who subscribed it might hold than what he mnst, m 
that ray conclusions were negative rather than positive. 
It waa but a firat easay. And I made it with the fuU 
recognition and conaciouaneaa, which I had already ex- 
pressed in my Prophetical Offi-ce, as regards the Via 
Media, that I was making only " a first approximation to 
the required aolution ; " — " a aeriea of illuatrations supply- 
ing hints for the removal" of a difficulty, and with fidl 
acknowledgment"thatinminorpoints,whetherinqueation 
of fact or of judgment, there was roora for ditterence or 
error of opinion," and that I " should not be aahamed 
to own a mistake, if it were proved against me, nor 
reluctant to bear the just blame of it."~Propk. Off. p. 31. 

I will add, I waa embarrassed in consequenee of my wish 
to go aa far as wa,s possible in interpreting the Artieles in 
the direction of Roman dogma, without disclosing what I 
waa doing to the partiea whoae douhts I was meeting ; who, 
if they underatood at once the full extent of the licence 
which the Ai-ticles admitted, might he tliereby encouraged 
to proceed still further than at present they found in thera- 
selves any call to go. 

1. But in the way of such an attempt comes the prompt 
objection that the Articlea were aetually drawn up against 
" Popery," and therefore it was transcendently absurd and 
dishoneat to suppose that Popery, in any ahape, — patriatic 
belief, Tridentine dogma, or popular corruption authorita- 
tivelysanctioned, — would be able to take refugeunder their 
This premiss I denied. Not any religious doctrine 
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at all, but a politieal principle, was the primary English 
idea ot' " Popery " at the date of the Reformation. Aiid 
what was that poHtical prineiple, and how could it best be 
supjH^ssedinEngland? What wa8thegreatqiie!§tioninthe 
daya of Henry and Elizabeth ? The Sapremacy ;— now, 
was I saying one single word in favour of the Supremacy 
of the HolySee, infavotirof theforeign jurisdietion ? No, 
I did not believe in it myself. IJid Henry VIII. religiouflly 
hold Justification by faitli only ? did he disbelieve Purga- 
tory ? Was Elizahetb zealous for the marriage of the 
Clergy ? or had «he a coiiHcience against tbe Maas ? Tbe 
Supremacy of the Pope was tbe esaence of tbe " Popery " 
to wbich, at the time of tbe eomposition of tbe Artieles, tbe 
Supreme Head or Governor of tbe Engltsh Cbui'ch was so 
violently boatile. 

2. But again I said tbia : — let " Popery " mean what it 
would in the mouths of tbe compilers of the Articles, let 
it even, for argumenfs aake, inelude tbe doctrinea of that 
Tridentine Council, wbich was not yet over when the 
Articles were (h-awn up, and againat which they could not 
be simply direeted, yet, consider, wbat was the object of 
the Govemraeut in tbeir impoaition '( merely to get rid of 
"Popery"? No; it had the furtlier object of gaining 
the " Papists." Wbat then was tbe beat way to induce 
reluctant or wavering minds, and tbese, I supposed, were 
the majority, to give in their ailhesion to the new aymbol ? 
bow had the Arians drawu up tbeir Creeds ? was it not on 
the principle of uaing vague ambiguous language, which 
to the subscribers would seem to beai' a Catholie senHe, 
but which, wben worked out on tbe loug run, would prove 
to be heterodox ? Accordiugly, there was great ante- 
eedent probability, that, tieree aa tbe Articles might look 
at first sight, their bark woiild prove worae than their 
bite. I aay antecedent pi'obability, for to wbat extent 
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that aurmiae might be tnie, could only be ascertained by 
investigatioii. 

3. But a coQsideration came up at once, which threw 
light on thia aurmiae ; — what if it should tura out that the 
very men who drew up the Articlea, in the very act of 
doiug 80, had avowed, or rather in one of those very Arti- 
cles themselves had impoaed on subecribers, a uumber of 
those very " Papistical " doctrines, whieh they were now 
thouffht to deny, aa part aud pareel of that very Protes- 
tantism, which they were now thought to consider divine ? 
and thia was the fact, and I ahowed it in my Esaay. 

Let the reader observe : — the 35th Article saya : " The 
second Book of Homiliea doth contain a godly and whole- 
aome doctrine, and necessary for theae times, aa doth the 
former Book of Homihea." Here the doctrine of the 
Homilies is recognised as godly and wholeaome, and con- 
eurreuce in that recognitioQ is imposed on all subscribers 
of the Articles. Let ua then turn to the Homilies, and see 
what thia godly doctrine ie: I quoted from them to the 
f ollowing etiect : 

L They declare that the so-called " apocryphal " book 
of Tobit ia the teaching of the Holy Ghoat, and is Scrip- 
ture. 

ii That the ao-called " apocryphal " book of Wiadom ia 
Scripture, and the infallible and undeceivable word of God. 

iii. Tliat the Primitive Chureh, next to the Apoatles' 
time, and, as they iniply, for alinost 700 years, is no doubt 
most pure. 

iv. That thu Primitive Church ia apeeially to be fol- 
lowed. 

V. That the Four tirat General Couneila belong to the 
Primitive ChurcL 

vi, That there are Six Councils which are allowed and 
by all men. 
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. Agflin, they speak of a eertain tnith, and say that 
it is declared by God'8 word, the sentenceH of the ancient 
doctora, and judgment of the Primitive Church. 

viii. Of the learnerl and holy Bishops and doctors of 
the Church of the ftrst eight centuriea being of gi-eat 
authority and credit with the people. 

ix. Of the declaration of Christ aud His Apo.yt!ea and 
all the rest of the Holy Fathers. 

X. Of the authority both of Scripture aud alao of 
Auguatine. 

xL Of Augustine, Chrysostom, Ambroae, Jerome, and 
about thirty other Fathers, to some of whom they give the 
title of " Saint," to othera of " ancient Catholic Fathers 
and doctors, &c." 

xii. They dectare that, not only the holy Apostlea and 
disciples of Christ, but the godly Fathers alao, before and 
since Chriat, were endued without doubt with the Hoiy 
Ghost. 

xiii, That the aneient Cathohc Fathers say that the 
" Lorda Supper " is the salve of immortality, the sovereigu 
preservative against death, the food of immortaUty, the 
healthf nl grace, 

xiv. That the Lord'a Blessed Body and Blood are re- 
ceived under the form of bread and wine. 

XV. That the meat in the Sacrament is an invisible meat 
and a ghostly substance. 

svi That the holy Body aud Blood of thy God ought 
to be touched with the mind. 

xvii. That Ordination is a Sacrameut. 

xviii. That Matrimouy is a Saerament, 

xix. That there are other Sacraments hesides " Baptism 
and tlie Lord'8 Supper," though not " such as " they. 

XX. That the souls of the Saints are reigning in joy and 
in heaven with God. 

xxi. That alms-deeds purge tlie soul fTOm tUe, TOlfesiCwti. 
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anil filtliy Rpots of sin, aml are a preciouH merlicinfi, an 
inentimabtejewel. 

xxii. Tliat merciiiilueHS wipesoutaml washes away«in«, 
an salves and remediea fco heal sores and fjrievous diseaaea 

xxiii. That the duty of faating is a tmtli more manifeat 
than it should need to be proved. 

xxiv. That fasting, used with prayer, is of great efficacy 
and weigheth much with God ; ao the Angel Raphael told 
Tobiaa. 

XXV. Tliat the puissant aiid mighty Emperor Tlieodosius 
was, in the Primitive Chureli which was most holy and 
godly, exeommunicated by St. Ambroae. 

xxvi. That Constantine, Bishop of Rome, did condemn 
Philippicus, then Emperor, not without a cause indeed, 
but very justly. 

Putting altogether aside the queatiou how far theae 
separftte thesoa caiiie UTider the matter to which subscrip- 
tion was to be uiade, it was cjuite plain, that in the minds 
of the men who wrote the Homilies, and who thua incor- 
porated them iuto the AngHcan syatem of doctrine, there 
was no such nice discrimination between the Catholic 
and the Protestjint faith, no such clear recoguition of 
formal Protestaut prineiples and tenet^, no such accurate 
definition of " Roman doctrine," as is received at the present 
ilay : — hence gi^eat probab ility accrued to my preaentimen t. 
th at the Articles were tolerant, not only of what I called 
'■ Ca^igli c^ teaching , ' but ol much tliat was ' Roman." 

4. And here was anotlier reasou against the notion that 
the Articlea diivctly att«cked the Romau dogmas aa de- 
elariHl at Tii?nt and as promuljrated by Pius the Fourth : — - 
tho Ciiuncil uf Treiit was iiol over, nor its Cauons promul- 
gated at the date when the Articles were drawii up,' ao 

' Thc Piipes CaufinuKtioa of th« Oxmcil. by irliicb it* 
jUd. mad Ji J9 Bull superroH^nHntwmt by irltich Ihrj mre pnUBnlgated 
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that those Ai-ticles must be airning at aomething ebe ! 
What waa that something else ? The Homilies tell ua : the 
Homilies are the best comraent upoii the Articles. Let us 
tum tio the Homiliea, and we shali find from tii-st to last 
thftt, not only is uot the Catholic teacliing of the firat 
centuriea, bnt neither again are the dogmas of Rome, the 
objects of the protest of the compilers of the Articles, but 
the dominant errors, the popular corrQptionB, authorized 
or autfered by the high name of Rome. The eloquent de- 
clamation of the Homilies fiuds its matter almoat exclu- 
sively in the dominant errora. As to Catholic teaching, 
nay as to Roman dogma, of aach theology those Horailies, 
aa I havo ahown, contained no small portion themselves. 

5. So rauch for the writers of the Articles and Homi- 
Hes ;— they were witnesses, not authorities, and 1 used them 
as such ; but in the next place, who were the actual autho- 
ritiea impoaing them ? I risaaonably conaidered the autho- 
rity imponens to be the Convocation of 1571; but here 
again, it would be found that the very Convocation, which 
received and confirmed the 39 Articlea, alao enjoined by 
Canon that " preachers ahould be careful, that they should 
never teach aught in a sermon, to be religiously held aud 
believed by the people, except that which is agreeable to 
the doctrine of the Old and New Testament, and which the 
Oatholic Fathers and ancient Bishops have collected from 
that very doctrine." Here, let it be observed, an appeal 
is made by fche Convocation imponena to the very same 
ancient authorities, aa had been mentioned with such 
profound veneration by tlie writers of the Homiliea and 
the Articles, and thus, if the Homilies contained views of 
doctrine which now would he called Roman, there seemetl 
to rae to he an extreuie probability that the Convoeation 
of 1571 also countenanced and receiveil, or at least did not 
reject, those docti'ines. 

6, Aud further, when at lenfftli I cauiw attaaW.^ X.yVwffi. 
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into the text o£ the Articlea, I saw in many casea a patcnt 
jaatification ot" ail that I had aurmiaed aa to their vagueness 
and indeciaiveneas, and that, not only on queationa which 
lay between Lutherana, Calvinists, and Zuinglians, but on 
Catholic questiona also; and I have noticed them in my 
Tract. In the conclusion of my Traet I obaerve; The 
Articles are " evidently framed on the principle of leaving 
open large {[ueationa on which the controveray hingea. 
They state broadly extreme trutha, and are aiient abont 
their adjuatment For instanee, they aay that all neces- 
sary faith must be proved from Scriptnre ; but do not say 
who ia to prove it. They say, that the Church has autho- 
rity in controveifties ; they do not aay what authority. 
They say that it may enforce nothing beyond Scripture, 
but do not say where the remedy hes when it doea. They 
say that works before grace and justification are worthless 
and worse, and that worka after grace and justification are 
acceptable, but they do not speak at all of worka with 
God'a aid hefore justification. They aay that men are law- 
fuDy called and aent to miniater and preach, who are 
clioaen and called by men who have public authority given 
them in the Congregation ; but they do not add by wkom 
tlie authority ia to be given. They aay that Councils 
called by princes may err ; they do not determine whether 
Councila called in the name of Chriat may err." 

Such were the conaiderations which weighed with me in 
my inqniry how far the Articles were tolerant of a Catho- 
lic, or even a Komau iiiterpretation ; and auch was the 
defence which I made in my Tract for having attempted 
it. Fi'ora what I have already said, it will appear that I 
have no need or intention at this day to maintaiu every 
particular interpretation which I suggested in the courae 
of my Tract, nor indeed had I then, Whether it was 
prudent or not, whether it waa sensihle or not, any how I 
Htteniptcd oniy a fiiTit essay of a neceasary work, an esaay 
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which, as I waa quite prepared to find, would require 
revision aud modification by meana oE tho lights whieh I 
should gain from the critieism of othera. I ahould have 
gladly witlidrawn any atatement, which could be proved 
to me to be en-oneous ; I considered my work to be faulty 
and open to objection in the saine sense in which I now con- 
sider my Anglican interpretations of Scripture to be erro- 
neoua; but in no other senBe, I am surprised that men 
do not apply to the interpreters of Scripture generally the 
hard names which they apply to the author of Tract 90. 
He held a large ayatem of theology, and applied it to the 
Articles: Episcopaliana, or Lutherans, or Presbyterians, 
or Unitarians, liold a large system of theology and apply 
it to Seripture. Every theology has its difficultiea ; Pro- 
teatants hold juatificatiou hy faith only, though there is 
no text in St. Paul which enunciates it, and though St. 
Jamea expressly denies it : do we therefore call Protestants 
dishone-st 1 they deny that the Church has a divine miasion, 
though St. Pau! aays that it is " the Pillar and groimd of 
Truth;" they keep the Sabbath, though St. Paul says, 
" Let no man judge you in meat or drink or in reapect of 
. . . the sabbath days." Every creed has texts in ita 
favouT, and again texts which run counter to it : and this 
isgenerally confeased. And this ia what I felt keenly: — 
how had I done worse in Tract 90 than Anglicans, Wea- 
leyana, and Calvinista did daily in their Sermons and their 
pubUeationa ? how had I doue worae, than the Evangelical 
party in their ex animo reception of the Servicea for Bap- 
tism and Visitatiou of the Sick ? ' Why was I to be dia- 
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honest and they immaculate ? There was an occaaion on 
which our Lord gave an answer, which seemnd to be 
appropriate to my own case, when the tumult brolie out 
againat my Tract : — " He that is without ain among you, 
let him tirst caat a stone at hini." I could have fancied 
that a aense of their own difficulties of interpretation wonld 
have perauaded the great party I have mentioned to aome 
prudence, or at least moderation, in opposing a teaeher 
of an opposite school. But I suppose their alarm and 
their anger overcame their aense of juatiee. 

In the .su dden stoim of inditmatioo with which the 
T ract was receive d throughout the country on ita appear- 
ance. I recognize much of reai religious feeling, much of 
houest and true priuciple, much of straightforward igno- 
ranteommon sense. In Oxford there wasgenuine feeling 
too ; but there liad heen a amouldering, .stern, energetic 
animosity, not at all unnatwal, pai'tly rational, against its 
author. A falee step had been made ; now was the time 
for action, I am totd that, even before the publication of 
the Tract, rumours of ita contents had got into the hostile 
camp in an exaggerateii form ; and not a moment waa lost 
in proceeding to action, wlien I was actually fallen into the 
handa of the Philiatines. I waa quite unprepared for the 
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outbreak, and waa startled at its violeace. I do not tbink 
I had any fear. Nay, I wilJ add, I am not sure that it 
wan not in one point of view a reHef to me. 

I saw ipde ed clearly that my place in the Movument 
was losl ; pubUc cnnfiHencR wa s at an eiiil : my occupation 
was gone. It was .simply an inipossibility that I could 
say anything henceforth to good eflect, when I had been 
poated up by the marshal on the buttery-hatch of every 
College of my University, after the manner.of discom- 
moned pastry-cooks, and when iri every part of the eountry 
and every clasa of aociety, throujrli every organ and oppor- 
tunity of opinioii, iu newspapers, iii periodicals, at meet- 
inga, iu pulpits, at dinner-tables, in cotfee-rooms, in railway 
carriages, I was denounced aa a traitor who had laid his 
traiu and was detected in the very act of tiring it against 
the tirae-honoured Establishineut There were indeed 
men, besidee niy own immediate frienda, men of name and 
position, who gallantly took my part; as Dr. Hook, Mi\ 
Paimer, and Mr. Perceval ; it must have been a grievous 
trial for themselvea; yet what after all could they do for 
me ? Confidence in me was lost ; — but I had already lost 
full confidence in myaelf. Thoughts had paaaed over me 
a year and a half before in respect to the Augliean claims, 
which for the time had profoundly troubled me They had 
gone: I had not less confidence in the power and the 
prospects of the Apoatolieal movement than before: not 
leas confidence than before in the grievouaness of what I 
ealled the " dominant errors " of Rome : but how was I 
any more to have absolute confiiience in niyself ? how was 
I to have conlidenee in my present cmfidence ? how was I 
to be sure that I should always think as I thought now ? 
I felt that by this event a kind Provi<lence had saved nie 
from an impossible positiou in tlie future. 
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the Tract. This I refused to do : I would not do so for 
the sake of thase who were unsefctled or in danger of un- 
settlement. I wouM not do ao for ray own sake ; for how 
conld I acijuieHCe in a mere Proteetant interpretatiou of 
the Articles ? how could I range my^elf among the pro- 
fessors of a theology, of which it put my teeth on edge 
even to hear the aound ? 

Next they said, " Keep silence ; do not defend the 
Tract ; " I anaweredj " Yea, if you will not condemn it, — if 
you will allow it to continue on aale." They presaed on 
me wheuever I gave way ; they fell baek wlien they saw 
me obstiaatie. Their line of action was to get out oF me 
as much as they could ; but upon the poiut of their 
tolerating the Tract I was obstinate. So they let me eon- 
tinue it on aale ; and they aaid they would not condemn 
it. But they said that this was on eondition that I did 
not defend it, that I stopped the eeries, and that I myaelf 
publiahed my own condemnation in a letter to the Biahop 
of Oxford. I impute nothing whatever to him, he was 
ever most kind to rae. AIso, they said they could not 
answer for what aome individual Biahops might perhaps 
say about the Tract in their own charges. I agreed to 
their conditions. My one point was to aave the Traet. 

Not a line in writing was given me, as a pledge of the 
observance of the raain article on their aide of the engage- 
ment. Parts of letters from them were read to me, with- 
out being put iuto my hands. It was an " «uderstandiiig ." 
A clever man had warned me against " understandingB " 
some thirteen years before : I have hated them ever since. 

In the laat worda of my letter to the Biahop of Oxford I 
thus resigned my place in the Movement : — 

" I have nothing to be sorry for," I say to him, " exeept 
having made your Lordship anxioiis, and othei-s whom I 
am hound to reverc. I have nothing to be sorry for, but 
■verything to rejoice in and be thankful for. I havo never 
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taken pleasure in seeming to be able to move a party, and 
whatever influence I have had, has been found, not sought 
after. I have acted because others did not act, and have 
sacrificed a quiet which I prized. May God be with me 
in time to come, as He has been hitherto ! and He will be 
if I can but keep my hand clean and my heart pure. I 
think I can bear, or at least will try to bear, any personal 
humiliation, so that I am preserved from betraying sacred 
interests, which the Lord of grace and power has given 
into my charge." ^ 

1 To the Pamphlets published iu my behalf at this time I should add 
" One Tract more," an able and generous defence of Tractarianism and No. 
90, by the present Lord Houghton. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORr OF MY RELIGIOUS OPINIONS FKOM 1839 TO 1841. 

And aow that I am about to trace, aa far as I can, the 
courae of that great i-evolution of mind, whieh lcd me to 
leave my own home, to which I was bound by 3o many 
atron^ aud teiider tiea, I feel overcome with the difSculty 
of aatiafying myaelf in my account of it, and have recoiled 
from the attempt, till the near approach of the day, on 
which these hnea must begiven to the world, forcea me to 
/ aet about the task. For who can know himself, and the 
multitude of subtle influences whieh act upon him ? And 
who can reeolleet, at the distanee of twenty-five years, all 
that he once knew about his thoughts and his deeda, and 
that, during a portion of his life, when, even at the time, 
his observation, whether of himaelf or of the external 
world, waa lesa than before or after, by very reason of the 
perplexity aiid dismay whieh weighed upon him, — ^when, 
in apite of the light given to him according to his need 
amid hia darknesa, yet a darkneaa it emphatieally wu8 ? 
And who can snddenly gird himself to a new and anxioua 
undertaking, which he might be able indeed to perform 
well, wei-e fnll and calm leisure allowed him to look 
through every thing that he had written, whether in 
published works or private lefcters 1 yet agaiu, granting 
that calm contemplation of the past, in itself so desirable, 
ir/io coulfi afford to be leisurely aiid deliberate, while he 
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praetises on himseif a cruel operation, the ripping up ol' 
old {Triefs, and the venturiii^ again iipon the "infaudum 
dolorem " ot' yearn, in whieh tlie starH of thia lowei' heaven 
were oue by one going out/ I eouhl not in cool blood, 
nor exeept upon the imperioua call of duty, attempt what 
I have set myself to do. It is both to head and heart an 
extreme trial, thus to analyze what has so long gone by, 
aud to bring out the results of that examination. I have 
done varioua bold things in my life : this is the boideat : 
and, were I not sure I ahould after all suceeed in my 
ohject, it would be madness to set aboiit it. 



In thRjiprin.r (if 18!lt) iny pn.qit,inn in tbeAnfrlimn 
C hurch was at its lieif^lifr . I had supreme eonfidence m 
my controveraial status, and I iiad a great and still grow- 
ing suecess, in recommending it to otliers. I had in the 
foregoing autumn been somewliat sore at the Bishop's 
Charge, but I have a letter which shows tliat all annoy- 
anee had pasaed from my mind. In January, if I reeolleet 
aright, in order to meet the popular clamour against my- 
self and others, and to satisfy the Bishop, I had collected 
into one all the strong things which they, and especially 
I, had said against the Church of Rome, in order to their 
insertion among the advertisementa appended to our pub- 
heations. Conscio us as I was that my opinions in religio n 
w ere pot gained. as the world aaid, from Roman s ources, 
bnt were. on the coatrary. the hirth of my own mind and 
of the circumatanceH iii w hii-Vi T had been placed, I had a 
sc om ot the imputations which wei'e heaped upo n me. It 
was true that I held a large bold systeni of religion, ver y 
im likeTEe FroteHtji.»tisTn nf t.hp day^ hnt. jt was the eo n- 
ceutratiou aud adiuHtment of the flfAteme nta of great An - 
glican auttioriti^ and I had aw much right to hold it^asthe 
Evangel ica], a nd jnore ri gtiiJlLaii tlip T.ihp val pa.rtyn Quld 
sb ow, for asserting their _awu respectivi; doctriiies. ^ 1. 
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deelared on occasion of Tract 90, 1 clnimed, in behalf of 
who would in tlie Anglicaii Church, the right of holding 
with Bramhall a comprecation with the Saints, and the 
Mass all but Transnbstantiation with Amh-ewea, or with 
Hooker that Transubstantiation ittelf is not a point for 
Chnrches to part communion upon, or with Hammond 
that a General Couneil, truly such, never did, never shall 
eiT in a matter of faith, or with BuU that man had in para- 
diae, and loat on the fall, a supematural habit of grace, or 
with Thomdike that penance in a propitiation for post- 
baptismal sin, or with Pearson tliat the all-powerful name 
of Jesus is no otherwiae given than in the Catholic 
Church. " Two caii play at that," was often in ray 
mouth. when nien of Protestant sentiments appealed to 
the Ai-ticles, Uomiiies, or Reformers ; in the senae that, if 
they had a right to speak loud, I had the liberty to speak 
out as well aa they, and had the meana, by the same or 
parallel appeals, of giving them tit for tat. I thought that 
the Anghcan Church was tyrannized over by a mere party, 
and I ainied at bringing into effect the promiae eontained 
in the raotto to the Lyra, " They ahall know the difference 
now," I only asked to be allowed to show them the 
difference. 

What will hest describe my state of mind at the early 
p art of 1 839, is an Article in the Britisk Critic Tbr that 
April. T have looked over \i now, for the first time since 
it was published : aud have been struck by it for this 
reason : — it c ontaina the l ast yprda w hich I ever spoke as 
an An^lican to AngHcaus. It may now bo read as iny 
parting address and valediction, made to my friends. I 
little know it at tJie tiiue. It reviews the actual state of 
thin^, and it ends by lookiug towards the future. It is 
not aItogi"ther mine : for my memory goea to this, — tbat 
\ had asketl a friend to do the work: that then, the 
t etuuc ou uie, Utat I would do it m^-self : and that 
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waa good eaougli to pat into my hands what he had 

with great apposit^ness written, and that I embodied it 
in my Article. Every one, I think, will recognize the 
greater part oE it as mine. It waa published two yeara 
before the atfair of Tract 90, and waa entitted The State 
of Reliqiovs Partiea. 

In this Article, i begin by bringing together testimonies 
from our enemies to the remarkable HuccesB of our ex- 
ertions. One writer said : " Opiniona and views of a 
theology of a very marked and peculiar kincl have been 
extenaively adopted and strenuously upheld, and are daily 
gaining ground aniong a considerable and inttuential por- 
tion of the membera, aa well aa ministers of the Elatab- 
lishedChureh." Auother: The Movement haa manifested 
itself " with the moat rapid growth of the hot-bed of these 
evil days." Another : " The Via Media is crowded with 
young enthusiaats, who never presume to argue, exeept 
against the propriety of arguing at all" Another : " Were 
I to give you a full list of tbe works, which they have 
produced within the short space of five years, I should 
surprise you. You would see what a task it would be to 
make yourself coinplete master of their system, even in 
its preaent probably immature state. The writers have 
adopted the motto, 'In quietneas and confidence shall be 
your atrength.' With regard to eonfidence, they have 
justified their adopting it; but aa to quietnesa, it is not 
very quiet to pour f orth such a Buccession of controversiat 
publicatioiis." Another : " The spread o£ these doctrines 
is in fact now having the etiect of rendering all other dis- 
tinetions obaolete, and of severing the religiou-s community 
into two portions, fundamentally and vehemently opposed 
one to the other. Soon there will be no middle ground 
left ; and every man, and especially every clergyman, will 
be compelled to make his choice between thetwo." An- 
other : " The time haa gone by, when thase unfQrt»iaa.tfi 
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anil (leeply re}fi'etttiil publication.s can be pansed over with- 
out uotiee, amJ the liope that their influeiice would fail i» 
now dead." Aaother; "These doctrines had alrearly 
made fearful progreHH. One of the largest churchea in 
Brigliton ifi crowded to hear them ; so is the church at 
Leeds. There are few towns of note, to which they have 
not estended. They are preached iii small towns in Scot- 
land. Tliey obtain iu Elginshire, 600 milen north of 
Londou. I fouud theni myself in the heart of tlie high- 
lands of Seotland. They are advocated in the newspaper 
and periodical press. They have even insinuated them- 
selves into the House of Commons." And, lastly, a bi.shop 
in a chargei — It " is daily assuming a more serious and 
alarming aspect. Under the specious pretence oE defer- 
ence to Antiquity and reapeet for primitive models, the 
foundations of the Protestant Church are undermined 
by men who dwell within her walls, and thoKe who sit 
iu the Reformera' seat are tradueing the Reformation." 

AEter thus stating the phenomenon of the time, aa it 
preseuted itself to those who did not syrapathize in it, the 
Article proceeds to account for it ; and thia it doea by con- 
sidering it as a re-action from the dry and superficial 
character of the i-eligioua teaehing aiid the Hterature of 
the lant generation, oi' century, and as a result of the need 
which waa felt both by the hearts and the inteUeets of the 
nation for a deeper phiiosophy, and aa the evidence and as 
the partial fulfilment of that need, to which even the chief 
authors of the then generation had borne witness. First, 
/ I mentioned the literary influenee of Walter Scott, who 
turned men's minds in the direetion of the middle ages. 
" The general need," I aaid, " of aomething deeper and 
more attractive, than what had oBered itseif elaewhere, 
may be considered to have led to hia popularity ; and by 
means of hia popularity he re-acted on his readers, atimu- 
lating fcheir mental thirst, feeding their hopes, aetting 
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before them viaions, whieh, when onee seen, are not eaaily 
forgotten, and silently indoctrinating them with nobler 
ideas, which might afterwards be appealed to as first 
principlea" 

Then I spoke of Coleridge, thus : " While hiatory in 
proae and verse waa thua made the instrument of Church 
feelinga and opinions, a philosophical basis for the same 
was laid in England by a very original thinber, who, 
while he indulged a liberty of speculation, wiiich no 
Christiau can tolerate, and advocated conclusions which 
were often heathen rather than Christian, yet after all 
installed a higher philosophy into inqniring minda, than 
they had hitherto been accustomed to aecept. In thia way 
he made trial of his age, and succeeded m interesting ita 
genius in the cause of Catholic truth." 

Then come Southey and Wordsworth, " two tiving poets, 
one of whom in the department of fantastic fiction, the 
other in that of philoaophical meditation, have addresaed 
themaelves to the same high principles and feelinga, and 
carried forward their readers in the same direction." 

Then comes the predietion of thia re-aetion hazarded by 
" a aagacioua observer withdrawn from the world, and aur- 
veying its movements from a distance," Mr. Alexander 
Knox. He had aaid twenty years before the date of my 
Article : " No Church on earth haa more intrinsic ex- 
cellence than the Engliah Chureh, yet no Church probably 
has less practical influence. . . . The rieh pi-ovision, made 
by the graee and providence of God, for hahits of a noble 
kind, is evidenee that men shall arise, fitted both by 
natnre and ability, to diacover for themselves, and to 
display to others, whatever yet remains undiscovered, 
whether in the words or works of God." Alao I referred 
to "a mueh venerated clergyuian of the last generation, 
who aaid ahortly before hia death, " Depend on it, the 
wili come, when thoee great doctrines, now buried, wiLl 
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tffought out to the light of day, and then the effeet wiU be 
fearfuL" I remarked upon this, fchat they who " now 
blatne the impetuosity of the cuirent, should rather turn 
their animadversions upon those who have dammed up a 
majestic river, till it has become a flood." 

These being the cireumHtances under which the Move- 
ment began and progresaed, it was absurd to refer it to the 
act of two or three individuaLs. It was not bo mueh a 
movement as a " spirit aBoat : " it was within us, " rising 
up in hearts where it was least suspected, aiid working 
itself, though not in secret, yet so subtly and impalpably, 
as hardly to admit of precaution or enconnter on any 
ordinary human rules of opposition. It ia," I continued, 
" an adversary in the air, a aomething one and entire, a 
whole wherever it is, unapproachable and incapable of 
being grasped, as being the result of causes far deeper 
than political or other visible agencies. the spiritual 
awakening of spiritiial wanta." 

To make thia clear, I procecd to refer to the chief 
preachers of the revived doetrines at that moment, and to 
draw attention to the variety of their respeetive ante- 
cedents. Dr. Hook and Mr. Churton represented the 
high Church dignitaries of the last century ; Mr. Perceval, 
the Tory aristoeraey ; Mr. Keble came from a eountry par- 
aonage ; Mr. Palmer from Ireland : Dr. Pusey from the 
Universities of Germany, and the study of Arabic MSS. : 
Mr. Dodawortb from the study of Prophecy : Mr. Oakeley 
had gained his views, as he himself expressed it, " partly 
by study, partly by reflection, partly by conversation with 
one or two friends, inquirers Uke himself :" while I speak 
of myself as being " much indebted to the friendship of 
Archbishop Whately." And thus I am led on to ask, 
" What head of a sect is there ? What march of opinions 
^" "* traced from mind to mind among preachers such as 
J^bej are one and all in their degree the oi^ns 
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of one Sentiment, which haa risen up simultaneously in 

many places very mysteriously." 

My train of thought next led me to speak of the dis- 
ciples ot the Movement, and I freely acknowledged aad 
lameiited that they needed to be kept in order. It ia very 
miich to the purpose to draw attention to this point now. 
when siich extravagances as then occurred, whatever they 
were, are aimply laid to my door, or to the charge of the 
doctrinea which I advocated. A man cannot do more 
th-an freely confeAy what is wrong, say that it need not 
be, that it ought not to be, and that he is very aorry that 
it ahould be. Now I said in the Artiele, which I am re- 
viewing, that the great trutha themselves, which we were 
preachtng, muat not be eondemned on aeeount of such 
abuae of them. " Aberrationa there muat ever be, what- 
ever the doctpine is, while the human heart is sensitive, 
capricious, and wayTvard. A mixed multitude went out of 
Egypt with the Israelites." "There will ever be a num- 
ber of persons," I continued, "professing the opinions of 
a movemeut party, who ta!k loudly and strangely, do odd 
or fieree things, diaplay themselvea unnecesaarily, and dis- 
gust other people; persona, too young to be wise, too 
generous to be cautious, too warm to be sober, or too intel- 
lectual to be hurable. Such persons will be very apt to 
attaeh them.selves to particular persons, to use particular 
names, to say thinga merely because othere do, and to act 
in a party-spirited way." 

While I thus republiah what I then aaid about such 
extravagances as occurred in these years, at the same time 
I have a very atrong conviction that those extravagances 
furnished (]uite as much the welcome excuae for those who 
were jealous or shy of us, aa the stumbling-blocks of thoae 
who were wel! inclined to our doctrines. Thia too we felt 
at the time : but it was our duty to aee that our good 
should not be evil-spoken of; and acGordingl^, Wq ot. 
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three of the wnters of the Tracts for the Times had eom- 
mencecl a SerieH of what they called PUirn Sermons 
with the avowed purpose of diacouragiiig and eorrecting 
whatever was uppisli or extreme in our followerB : to this 
Series I contributeJ a volume myself. 

ItH conductora say in their Preface : " If therefore as 
time goes on, there shall be found persons, who adrairing 
the innate beanty and raajesty of the fuller system of Pri- 
raitive Christianity, and seeing the transeendent strength 
of ita principlen, ehall hecome loud and voluble advocates 
in their behalf, speaking the more freely, because tkey do 
not feel them deeply as founded in divine and eternal 
truth, of such pernons it in our duty to declare plainly, 
that, as we shoiild eontemplate their condition with serious 
miagiviug, 80 would they be the lait perso-iui from whom 
we shoiild seek support. 

" But if, on the other hand, there shall be any, who, in 
the silent humility of their livea, and in their unaffected 
reverence for holy things, show that they in truth accept 
these principles as real and aubstantial, and by habitual 
purity of heart and serenity of temper, give proof of their 
deep veneration f orsacramentaand sacramental ordinancea, 
those perBons,whetker owprofesfied adherents or not, best 
exemplify the kind of charaeter whicli the writers of the 
Tracts foT the Tim.es have wiahed to forra." 

These elergymen had the beat of clairaa to use these 
beautiful words, for they were themaelvea, all of them, 
important writera in the Tracts, the two Mr. Kebles, and 
Mr. Isaac Williams. And this passage, with which they 
ushered their Seriea into the world, I quoted in the Article, 
of which I am giving an account, and I added, "What 
more can be reijuired of the preachers of neglected ti-uth, 
than that they ahould admit that some, who do not aasent 
'eaching, are holier and better men than sorae 
They were not anawerable for the intemper- 
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ance of those who dishonoured a true doctrine, provided 
they protested, as they did, againat nuch intemperance. 
" They were uot auswerable for the dust and din which 
attends any great moral movement. The truer doctrines ^ 
are, the more liable they are to be perverted." 

Tho notice oi these incidental faults of opiuion or temper 
in adhereuts of the Movement, led on to a discussion of 
the secondary causes, by means of which a aystem of doc- 
trine may be embraced, modilied, or developed, of the 
variety of schools whieh may all be in the One Church, 
and of the succession of one phase of doetrine to another. 
while that doctrine is ever one and the same. Tliua I was 
brought on to the aubject of Antiquity, which waa the 
baaia of the doctrine of the Viit Medid, aud by which was 
nob to be understood a servile imitation of the past, but 
such a reproductiou of it as is really new, whiie it ia 
old. " We have good hope," I say, " that a system will 
be riaiug up, auperior to the aj;e, yet harmonizing with, 
and caiTying out its higher points, which will attract to 
itself tliose who are willing to make a venture and to face 
difficulties, for the sake of aomething higher in proapect. 
On this, as on other subjecta, the proverb will apply, 
' Fortes fortuna adjuvat.' " 

Laatly. I proceeded to the question of that future of the 
Anglican Church, which was to be a uew birth of the 
Ancient Keligion. And I did iiot venture to pronounce 
upon it. " About the f uture, we have no prospect before 
our minda whatever, good or bad. Ever since that great 
luminary, Augustine, proved to be the last bishop of 
Hippo, Christians have had a leasou agaiuat attempting to 
foretell, how Providenee will proaper and" [or?] "bring 
to an end, what it begins." Perhaps the lately-revived 
principles would prevail in the Angliean Church ; perhaps 
they would be lost in " aome miaerable achiam, or aome 
luore miaerable compromiae ; but tliere w 
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rasli in venturmg to predict bhal " neither Puritanism 
nor Liberalism had any permaDeiit inheritaiice within 
her." 

Then I went on : " As to Liberalism, we think the 
formiilariea of the Church will ever, with the aid of a good 
Providence, keep it trom makiiig any serious inroads tipon 
the elergy. Besides, it is too eold a prineiple to prevail 
with the multitude." But as regarded what was ealled 
Evaugelical Rel igion or Puri tapism, there waa more to 
cause alarm I observed upon its orgauization ; but on 
the other hand it had no intellectual hasin; nn iiitjtnin. l 
i dea, no principle of unity. no theolo ^v. " ItB adhereuts," 
I said, '■ are already separating from each other ; they will 
melt away iike a snow-drift Jt has no straightforward 
view on auy one point, on which it professes to teach, and 
to hide its poverty, it haa dresaed itself out in a maze of 
worda. We have no dread of it at all ; we only fear what 
it may lead to. It does uot stand on iutrenched ground, 
or make any pretence to a positiou; it does but occupy 
the apace betweeu coutending powers, Catholic Truth aud 
Rationalism. Then indeed wiil be the stem encouuter, 
j when two real and living principles, aimple, entire, and 
I consistent, one in the Church, the other out of it, at 
length rush upou each other, couteuding uot for namea 
aud words, or half-views, but for elemeutary notions and 
distinctive moral characters." 

Whether the ideaa of the coming age upon religion 
were true or false, at least they would be real. '" In the 
present day," 1 said, " mistiuess is the mother of wisdom 
A mau who can aet dowu a half-a-dozen general proposi- 
tions, which escape from deatroyiug oue auother only by 
being dilutetl into tmiamb, who cau hold the baiance be- 
tweeu oppoaites so sliilfully aa to do without fulcrum or 
who never euunciates a truth without guarding 
bM against being supposed bo excludu the contradic- 
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tory, — who holda that Scripture is the only authority, yet 
that the Chiu-ch is to be deferred to, that faith only 
juatiliea, yet that it does uot justify without worka, that 
grace does not depeiid on the sacraments, yet is iiot given 
without them, that bishops are a divine ordinance, yet 
those who have them not are in the aame religious con- 
dition as thoae who have, — this is your safe man and the 
hope of the Church ; thia ia what the Chiirch ia said to 
want, not party men, but aenaible, temperate, sober, well- 
judging persons, to guide it through the channel of no- 
meaning, between the ScyUa and Charybdis of Aye and 
No." 

This state of things, however, I eaid, could not last, if 
men were to read and tliink, They " will not keep in that 
very attitude wliich you call aounii Churcb-of-Englandism 
or orthodox Pi-otestantism, They caiinot go on for ever 
standing on one ieg, or sitting wilhout a chair, or walking 
with their feel tied, or like Tityrua^a stags grazing in the 
air. They will take one view or another, but it wili be a 
consisteut view. It may be Liberaham, or Erastianism, 
or Popery, or Catholieity; but it will be real." 

I concluded the Aiticle by saying, that all who did not 
wish to be " democratic, or pautheistic, or popish," muat 
" look out for some Via Media whicli will preaerve ua from 
what thi'eaten8, though it cannot restore the dead. The 
spirit of Luther is dead ; but Hildebrand and Loyola are 
alive. Is it seusible, sober, judicious, to be so very angry 
with those writera of the day, who point to the fact, that 
our divines of the aeventeenth century have occupied a 
ground which ia tho true anil intelligible mean between 
extremea ! Is it witie to quarrel with thia ground, beeauae 
it ia not exaetly wbat we abould choose, haJ we the powei- 
of choice i Is it true inoderatiou, instead of trying to 
fortify a middle doctrine, to iiing stones at those who do ( 
. . . Would you rather have your sona and dau^htera 
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members of the Church of England or of the Church of 
Rome ! " 

And thuH I left the matter, But, while I wa3 thus 
speaking ot' the future of the Movement, l was in truth 
winding up my accouuta with it, httle di'eaming that it 
waa so to be;— while I was stili, in some way or other, 
feeling ahout for au avaikble Via Media, I waa aoon to 
receive a shock which was to caat out of my imagination 
all middle eoui^aea and eompromises for ever. Aa I have 
said, thia Artiele appeareJ in the April uumber of the 
British Critic ; in the July number, I cannot tell why, 
there is no Article of mine; before the number for 
October, the event had happened to which I have 
alluded. 

But before I proceed to deacribe what happened to me 
in the summer of 1839, I must detain the reader for a 
while, in order to describe the issue of the controversy 
between Rome and the Anglicau Church, aa I viewed it. 
Thia will involve some dry discussion ; but it is as necea- 
sary for my narrative, as plana of buildings and home- 
ateada are at times ueeJed in the proceedingK of our law 
courta. 

I have aaid already that, thou gh the object of the Mo ve- 
ment waa to withstjinJ the LTheraHam of the day. I fo und 
an3" felt thia could not be done by mer e negatives. It waa 
necesaary for ug to have a positive Church theory erected 
on" a detiuite basis. This took me to the great Anglic^ ~ 
flj vinea: anJ thi»! nf t^n nrnp T fr.iiiifl a*. iMii<f: t.h at it wan 
im posaihle t o form any such theory, without cutting acr oss 
the te aching of the Chureh nf R ini"" 'Phiin m ine in the 
Kom an controve i^sv. 

"W^en I tirat turned myaelf to it, I had neither doubt 
on the aubject, nor suspicion that doubt would ever come 
upon me. It w&a in tliis atate of mind that I began to 
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read up EellarraiDe on the one hand, and uumberleas 
AngUcan wriiers on the other. But I aoon found, aa 
others had fouiid before me, that it waa a tangieil and 
manifold controversy, difficult to maater, more difficult to 
put out of hand with neatness and preeision. It was easy 
to make poiuts, Dot easy to aum up and settle. It waa 
not easy to find a ciear issue for the dispute, and atill less 
by a logical process to decide it in favour of ADglicanism. 
Thia difficulty, however, had do tendency whatever to 
harass or perplex me : it wa» a matter which bore not on 
eODvictiODs, but on proofs. 

First I aaw, aa all see who atudy the Hubieet. that a 
b road9iHtinctiOD had to be drawD between the act ual atate 
of^Uef and of uaa ge ia_the cou ntriea which were in com- 
munion with t he Roman Cbui^cli, a ud her formal dogmas; 
the l atter did not cover the former Sensible pain, for 
instance, is not implied in the^TridentiDe deeree upOD 
Purgatory ; but it waa the tradition of the Latin Chureh, 
and I had seen tbe pictures of souts in flamea in the streeta 
of Naples. Bishop Lloyd had brought thia distinction out 
stronglyinau Articleinthe£riits/( Crific in 1825; indeed, 
it was oue of the most common objectious made to the 
Chiu-cb of Romc, that she dared not eommit herself by 
formal decree, to what nevertheleas ahe saDctioned and 
allowed. Aceordingly, in my Prophetical Offi.ce, I view 
as simpjy separate ideas, Rome quieacent, and Rome in 
action. I contrasted her creed od the one hand, with her 
ordinary teaehing, her controver.sial tone, her political and 
aocial beariug, and her populai- beliefa and practiees, on 
the other. 

While I made thia distiuetion betweeu the decrees and 
the traditiona of Rome, I drew a parallel dis tinction 
be tween Auglicauiam gu i eaeent, aud Augli ^j iiam iu aetiQU . 
Intta formal creed Auglieauism waa uot at a great distance 
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the traditiooB of its establiskment, its historical charac- 
teristics.itsGontroversial raneour, and itn private judgment. 
I disavowed and condemned those exceaaes.and called them 
"Proteatantism " or "UUra-Protestantism :" I wished to 
End a parailel disclaimer, ou the part of Boman controver- 
aiahsts, ot' that popular system of beliefs and usages in 
theii' own Church, whieh I called " Popery." When that 
hope was a dream, I saw that the controversy lay between 
the book-theoiogy of Anglicaniam on the one side, and the 
living system of what I called Roman cormption on the 
other. I couid notget turther than this; with this reault 
I was forced to conteut myself. 

The se then were the parti es ia the controversy :- — the 
AngTieau Via Media and the pojjilllli' i'tili^rion""Qf Jlome . 
Altd^uext, as to the issu.e, to whieh the controversy between 
them waa to be brought, it was this : — the Anghcan dis- 
putant took his stand upou Antiqulty or Apostohcity, the 
i ioman upou Gatholicity . The Angliean said to the 
Roman : " There ia but One Faith, the Ancient, aud you 
iiave not kept to it ; " the Roman retorted : " There is but 
One Church, the Catholic, aud you are out of it." The 
Anglican urged " Your speeial behefa, practices, modes of 
action, are nowhere in Antiquity;" the Roman objected: 
" You do not communicate with any one Church besides 
your own and its ottshoota, and you have diacarded prin- 
ciples, doctriues, sacraments, and uaages, which are aud 
ever have been received in the East and the West." The 
true Churcb, as detined iu the Creeds, was both Cathohc 
aud Apostolic ; now, as 1 viewed the eoutroversy in wliich 
I was engaged, Eugland and Kome iiad divided these 
uotes or prerogativea between them: the cause iay tbus, 
Apoatuiicity varaus Cath olicity. 

However, iu thus stating fhe matter, of courae I do not 

wish it aupposed tliat I allowed the note of Catiiolicity 

■ to balong to Kome, to tbe diaparagemeut of the 
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A.nglican Church ; but I conaidered that the apecial point 
or plea of Rome iu the controveray wa« Cathohcity, as the 
Anghcan plea was Antiquity. Of courae I contended that 
the Roman idea of Catholieity waa not ancient anJ apoa- 
toUc. It was in my judgmeut at the utmost only natnral, 
becominy, expedient, that the whole of Christendom shouJd 
be united in oue visible l>ody ; while auch a nnity might, 
on the other tiaml, be uothing more than a mere heartlese 
and politicaJ combination. For myaeJi', I held with the 
AngJican divinea, that, in the Primitive Church, there was 
a very real mutaal independenee between ita separate 
parts, though, from a dictate of eharity, there waa ia fact 
a elose union Jjetweeu them. I considered that each See 
and Jjiocese might be compared to a crystaJ, and that each 
was similar tu the rest, and that the aum totaJ uf them ail 
was only a eollection of crystala. The unity of the Church 
lay, not iu ita being a poJity, but in its being a famiJy, a 
race, coming down by apostoJicaJ desceut from ita hrst 
fouiiders and bishops. Aud 1 cousidered this truth brought 
out, beyoud the poasibihty ot dispute, in the Epiatles of St. 
Igiiatiua, iu whieh the Bishop ia repreaented aa the one 
aupreme authority in the Ohurch, that ia, iu his owii 
pJace, with no one above him, except as, for the salie of 
eccJesiasticaJ order and espedience. aErangements had been 
made by wiiich one waa put over or under another. So 
much for our own claira to Catholicity, whicli was ao per- 
veraeJy appropriated by our opponents to themseJves :— on 
the other hand, aa to our apeciaJ strong point, Antiquity, 
whiJe, of eourae, by means of it, we^ere able to conde mn 
most e mpliaticaJIy the novel claim ot" Rome tri d n'"'"'""' 

Q Ver Other ChurcllHH. wl^ i''ii w^i-i^ jn t.nit.h hf.r ^r|iia.lM^ fiir. 

ther thau t Jiat, we thereby especialJv i^nvipted.lLer nl' th i; 
ui tolerable otience of Jiav in^ r H i ^^lil^rl t n t iin F ti it h Thia 
was tlie ci'iticaj head of accusatiou ui'ged agauiat her by 
the AiigJican disputant ; aud aa he uefcrved to &V LgiiBSii.Nia 
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in proof that he himself was a true Catholic, in spite ot' 
being separated from R(jme, bo he triumphantly referred 
to the l^^-eatlse of Viiiceutius of Leriiis upon the " Quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibua," in proof that the 
controversialists of Rome, in spite of their poasession of 
the Catholic uame, were separated in their creed from the 
Apostolical and primitive faith. 

Of course those controversialists had their own mode of 
answering him, with which lam not concemed in this place; 
liere I am only eoneerned with the issue itself, between the 
one party and the other— Antiquity versus Catholicity. 

Now 1 will proceed to ilhistrate what I have been saying 
of t he status o f t he controversy, as it presen ted itself to my 
mjnd) by extracts from my writings of th e d.ates of ISJjg^ 
1840 , and 1841 . And I introduee them with a remai'k, 
wliich^efipe eially applies to the paper, from which I shall 
ijuote tirst, of the date of 1836. That paper appeared in 
the March and April numbers of the Briliah Magazine of 
that year, and waa entitled Homc Thoughta Ahroad. 
Now it will be found, that, in the diacusaion which it eon- 
tains, as iii various other wiitinga of mine, when I was in 
the Anghcan Church, the argumeut in behalf of Rome is 
stated with conaiderable perapicuity and force. And at 
the time my friends and supporters cried out, " How im- 
prudent \ " and, botli at the time, and espeeially at a later 
date, my enemies have cried out, " How insidious ! " 
Friends and foes virtually agreed in tlieir critidsm ; I had 
set out the cause which I was combating to the best 
advantage : this was an ottence ; it might be from impru- 
dence, it might be with a traitorous design. It was from 
neithei' the one nor the other; but for the following 
reasons, Firat, I had a gi'eat impatience, whatever was 
the subjeet, of not bringing out the whole of it, as clearly 
aw J could ; next I wished to be as fair to my adversaries 
^^.iMtMibh; anil thirdly I ihought that there waj* a. great 
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deal of shallowneas among oiir own Mends, and tiiat they 
undervalued the strength ot" the argumeat in behalf of 
Rome, and that they ought to be roused to a raore 
exact apprelienaion of the position of the controvt-rsy. At 
a later date, (1841,) when I really feifc the force of the 
Roman (jide of the ijueetion myself, aa a difficulty wliich 
had to be met, I had a foiu-th reason for auch fraukness in 
argument, and that was. because a number of perBOua werc 
unsettleJ far more tlian I waa, as to the Catholicity of the 
Anglican Church. It was quite plain thafc, unless I was 
perfactly candid iu stating what could be said against it, 
there was no chance that any representafciona, wliich I felfc 
to be in its favonr, or at least to be adversa to Rome, 
would have had aiiy success with the persons in (juustion. 
At all times I had a deep conviction, to put the matter on 
tJie lowest ground, that "honesty was the best poUcy." 
Aceordingly, in July 1841, 1 expressed myself fchus on the 
Angliean difficulty : " This ia an objeetion which we must 
honestly say is deeply felt by many people, and nofc iiicon- 
siderable oues ; and the more it is openty avowed fco be a 
difficulty, the better ; for there ia then the chance of its 
beiug ackuowledged, and in the courae 6f time obviafced, aa 
f ar aa may be, by thoats who have the power. Flagrant evila 
cure themselves by being flagraut; and we are sanguine 
that the tirae is come when ao greafc an evil as this ia, 
cannot atand its ground againat the good feeling and 
common sense of religious peraona Ifc is fche very sfcrength 
of Romanism against us ; and, unless the proper persons 
take it into their aerioua considerafcion, they may look for 
eertain to undergo the loss, as time goes on, of some whom 
fchey wouid least like to be loat to our Chiu^ch." The 
measure which I had especially in view in this passage, 
was fche prqject of a Jerusalem Bishopric, which the then 
Arehbishop of Caufcerbury was afc that time concocting 
wifch M. Bunsen, and of whicli I shall speak more in the 
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sequeL And now to retum to the Homt Tkoughta Ahroad 
of the spring of 1836 :— 

The diacussion contained in tliis coinposition runs in 
the form of a dialogue. One of the diaputant« saya r 
" Vou nay to me that the Church of Rome is corrupt. 
What then ? to eut off a limb is a straiige way of aaving 
it from the influence of some constitutional ailraent. Indi- 
geation may cauRe cramp in the extremitiea : yet we spare 
our poor feet notwithstanding. Surely there is such a 
religioua facf as the existenee of a great Catholic body, 
uniou with whieh is a Christian privilege and duty. Now, 
we English are separate from it." 

The other answera : " The present is an unsatisfactory, 
miserable atate of things, yet I can grant no more. The 
Church ia founded on a doctrine, — on the goapel of Truth ; 
it is a raeans to an end. Perish the Church, (though, 
blessed be the promise \ this cannot be.) yet let it perish 
rather than the Truth should faiL Purity of faith is more 
precious to the Chriatian than unity itself. If Rome has 
erred grievously in doctrine, then it is a duty to separate 
even from Rome." 

His friend, who takes the Roman aide of tlie argument, 
refers to the image of the Vine aiid ita branches, which is 
found, I tliink, in St. Cyprian, aa if a branch cut from the 
Catholic Vine muat necessarily die. Also he quotea a 
paasage from St Augnstine in controversy with the Dona- 
tista to the same effect ; viz. that, a.s being seimrated from 
the body oE the Church, they were ipso factn cut off from 
the heritage of Christ And he quotes St, Cyrira argu- 
ment drawn from the very title Catholic, which no body 
or communion of men has ever dared or been able to 
appropriate, besides one. He adds, " Now I am only oon- 
tending for the fact, that the commnnion of Rorae consti- 
tutes the main body of the Church Catholic, and that we 
"~" sulit plffrom ifc, and in the condition of the Donatists." 
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The other replies by denying the fact that the present 
Roman communion ia like St. Augustine's Catholic Church, 

inasmueh as there must be taken into accoiint the large i 
Angliean and Greek communions. Presently he takes the 

offensive, naming dietinetly the points in which Rome has , 

departed from Primitive Chriatianity, viz. "the practical i 

idolatry, the virtiial worship of the Virgin and Saints, | 

whieh are the offence of the Latin Church, and the degra- 'I 

dation of moral trufch and duty, which foUows from theee." | 

And again : " We cannot join a Church, did we wish ifc \ 

ever so much, whieh does not acknowledge our orders, | 

refuaes ua fche Cup, demands our acquieacenee in image- I 

worship, and excommunicates us, if we do not receive it |l 

and a!l other decisiona of the Tridenfcine Council" | 

His opponent answers fchese objecfcions by referring to | 

the doetrine of " developmenta of gospel fcmth." Besides (l 

"The Anglican system itself ia not found eomplete in | 
thoae early centuriea; so that the [Angliean] principle 

[of Antiquity] is self-deatnictive." " When a man fcakes i' 

up this Via Media, he is a mere doctrinaire ; " he is like | 

those, " who, in some matfcer of business, start up to suggest i 

their own little crotchet, and are ever measuring mountains 1 

with a poeket ruler, or improving fche planetary courses." | 
" The Via Media has slept in librariea ; it ia a aubstitute of 
infancy for manhood." 

Itjs plain, then, that at the end of 1835 or heginning | 

o f 1836. 1 had the w h"'" atntp nf t]i(. g ueation before m e. i 
ou w hich, to mv mind. the deciaion befcween the Chu rches 
depe nded. It is observable fchafc the queation of the^pbsi - 

aouTce of .jurisdiction, did not cQme into my th oughts at 
airj^Sordid it, I think I may say, to the end. I doubt 
wiether I ever distincfcly held any of his powers to he de 
jure divivo, while I was in the Anglican Church ; — iiot that 
I saw any difficulty in the doctrine ; not that iu CQnnaxia^ i 
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with the history of St. Leo, of which I shall speak by and 
by, the idea of his infallibilifcy did not cross my mind, £or 
it did. — but after all, in my view .the controvers y did not 
tum upon it ; it turned upon the Faith anJ the Chu rch. 
This was m y iasne of the controversy from the beginn ing 
to Ehe end. There was a contrariety of claim s between 
t he Roman and Anglican rehgio na, and the history of"m y 
conversion is simpl y the procesa of working it out to a 
solution . In L8:j8 1 illustrated it by the contrast preseoted 
to us between the Madonna and Child, and a Calvary, 
The pecuiiarity of the Anglican theology was this,— that 
it "auppoHed the Ti'uth to be entirely objective and de- 
tached, not" (as in the theology of Rome) "lying hid 
in the bosom of the Church as if one withher, chnging 
to and (as it were) lost in her embrace, bnt as being 
sole and unapproachable, as on the Cross or at the 
Resurrection, with the Church close by, but in the back- 
ground." 

Afl I viewed the eontroveray in 1836 and 1838, ao I 
viewed it in 1840 and 1841. In the British Critic of 
January 1840, after gradually investigating how the 
matter lies between the Chnrches by means of a dialogue, 
I end thus : It would seem, that, in tbe above discussion, 
each disputant has a strong point : our strong point is the 
argument from Primitiveness, that of Romaniats from 
Universality. It is a fact, however it is to be accounted 
for, thafc Rome has added to the Creed; and it is a fact, 
however we justify onrselves, that we are esfcranged £rom 
the great body of Christians over the world. And each of 
theae fcwo facfcs is at firat sight a grave difficulty in the 
reapective sysfcems to which they belong." Again, " While 
Rome, though not deferring fco the Fathers,- recognizes 
fchem, and England, not deferring to the large body of the 
Church, recognizes it, bofch Rome and England have a 
jxtmt to clear up: " 
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And still more strongly, in July, 1841 : 

"If the Note of schisra, on the one hand, liea against 
England, an antagonist disgrace lies upon Rome, the Note 
of idolatry. Let ua not be mistaken here ; weareueither 
accuHJng Rome of idolatry nor oiiraelves of schism ; we 
think neither charge tenable ; but still the Roman Church 
praetises what is so like idolatry, and the English Cliurch 
makes much of what is so very like schism, that without 
decidiuff what ia the duty of a Roman Catholic towards 
the Chureh of Eugland in her presunt state, we do seriously 
think that membera of the Engliah Church have a provi- 
dential direction given them, how to eomport themaelves 
towards the Church of Rome, while she is what she is." 

One remark more about Autiquity and the Vla Media. 
A° jTTTig WPTit '7"j ""i^t»--'"t ''""h tinfr thfl atren gth_ofthe 
Anglican argument f rom A ntii:[uity, I felt also that it was 
notrmerel ? tnir special plea. but our o n ly one. Also I f elt 
thffftKe T^if/ MadiaTvfhich wa.H tn repr enent it, l yaB to be a 
an rt.nf rHmoilellRd ftpd g.dii pt.ed Antii|ii itv. Thial advanced 
both in Home. 7'hougkts Abroad and in the Artiele of the 
Britiah Critie which I have analyzed above. But thia dr- 
cm nstance, that aft e r all we must use p rivate judgment 
upon Antiquity, created a aort of tlistruat o f m y theory 
aitbgether, which in the conclusion of my Volume on the 
Prophetical Office (1836-7) I expresa thua: " Now that 
our discussions draw to a cloae, the thought, with which 
we entered on the subject, i» apt to recur, when the 
excitement of the inquiry has subsided, aud wearinesa has 
aucceeded, that what haa been said ia but a dream, the 
wanton exercise, rather than the practical conclusions of 
the intellect." And I conclude the paragraph by antici- 
pating a line of thoaght into which I was, in the event, 
almoat obliged to take ref uge : " After all," I say, " the 
Church is ever invisible in ita day, and faith only appre- 
What was this, but to give up the Notes of 
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a viaible Church altogether, whether the CathoHc Note or 
the Apostolic < j 

The Loii^ Vacatiou of 18 39 begau eaily. There had 
been a great uiany visitors to Oxford from Easter to 
Couimeuioratioii; aud Dr. Puseys party had attracted 
atttfution, uiore, I think, than in any former year. I had 
put away from me the controversy with Kome for more 
than two yeara In my Parochial Sermons the subjeet 
had at no time heen iutroduced : there had been nothing 
for two years, eitlier in my Tracts or in the British Critic, 
of a polemical chai-aeter. I was retuming. for the Vaca- 
tiou, to the course of i-eading which I had mauy years 
before chosen as especially my own. I have uo reason to 
suppose that the thoughts of Rome came across my mind 
at all About the middle of June I began to study and 
master the his tory of the Monophysites, I was absorbed 
iQ the doctrinal questiou. Itus waa tfom about Jmie 13th 
to August 30th. It waa during this course of reading that 
for the tirst time a doubt came upou me of tbe tenableness 
of Anglicanism. I recullect on the 30th uf July men- 
tioning to a friend. whom I had accidentally met, faow 
remarkable the history was; but bythe eud of Angaat I 
w as serio n.sl Y aljtmieil " 

I have de«cribe<i iu a former work. bow the history 
affected me. My_gtroughoI d was An ti nuity: now h CTC, 
in the mi ddle of the fifth eentury. 1 fwiud. a^ it seemed to 
me., Christendom of the sisle qith ajtd t he umet«enth cen~ 
Van«s ryflected. i saw myTaee in that mi t ror . andTwas 
» Monophra te- Tbe Charch of tiie Via Jltdia was in the 
(msitioo of the Oriental commuuion. Rome was wha<e she 
Kow is ; aod the Proteistauts were the £ut;)-chians. Of all 
I of hisioiy, sinoe histoiy has been, who voold 
~ t at going to the sayiugs and doii^ ci M 
k iMinu senex-, as (I thiukt PeUxios «aUs 
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him, anc! to the enormitiea of the unpriiicipled Dioecorii8, 
in order to be converted to Rome 1 

Now let it he aimply understood that I ani not writmg 
controversially, but with the one object of reiating thiugB 
aa they iiappened to me in the courae of my converaion. 
Witb tbis view I will quote a passage from the aceoimt, 
whieh I gave in 1850, of my veasonings and ftselings in 
1839 r 

" It waa difficult to make out how the Eutyebians or 
Monophysites were hereties, unless Protestants and An- 
glicana were heretics also; dilficult to (ind arguments 
againat tbe Trideutine Fatliers, wbicb did not teli against 
tbe Fatbera of Chalcedon ; difficult to condemn the Popes of 
tbe aixtuentb century, witbout eondemning the Popes of 
tbe lifth. Tbe drama of religion, and tbe combat of trutb 
and en-or, were ever one and tbe same. The principles 
and pi-oceedings of tbe Churcb now, were those of tlie 
Church then ; tbe principlea and proceedings of heretica 
then, were those of Protestauta now, I found it so,— 
almost fearfully ; there waa an awful similitude, more 
awful, because so silent and unimpaaaioned, between the 
dead records of the past and the feverisb cbrouicle of the 
preaent Tbe sbadow of the fifth century was on tbe aix- 
teentb. It was likea spirit riaing from the troubled watera 
of the old world, witb the ahape and lineaments of tbe new. 
The Church then, aa now. mighfc be called peremptory and 
atern, reaolute, overbearing, and relentleaa; and beretics 
were shifting, cbangeable, reaerved, and deceitful, ever 
com:ting civil power, and never agreeing togetber, exeept 
by its aid ; and tbe civil powor waa ever aiming at com- 
prehenaioua, trying to put the invisible out of view, and 
subatituting expediency for faith. What waa the use of 
continuing the controversy, or defending my position, if, 
after all, I waa forging argumenta for Ariua or Entycbes, 
and turuing devil's advocate against tbe much-enduriint J 
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AthanasiuB and the majestic Leo ? Be my soul with the 
SaintH ! and shali I lift up my haud againat them ? 
Sooner may my right hand forget her cunning, and wither 
outright, aa his wlio ouce stretched it out againat a prophet 
oi God ! auatiiema to a whole tribe of Cranmers, Bidleys, 
Latimers, and Jewela! perish the naines of Bramhall, 
(Jasher, Taylor, Stillingfleet, and Barrow from the face of 
the earth, ere I should do ouglit but fall at their feet in 
love and in worship, whose image was coatinually before 
my eyes, and whose musical words were tjver in my ears 
and on my tongue '. " 

Hardly had I brought my courae of reading to a close, 
when the Duhlin Revuw of that same Augnst waa put into 
my hands,by friendswlio were more favoiirable to the caase 
of Rome than I was myself. There was an article in it on 
the " Anglican Glaim " by Dr. Wiaeman. This was about 
the middle of September. It was on the Donatiats, with an 
application to Anglicanism. I read it, and did not see 
much in it. The Donatiat controveray was known to me 
for some years, as haa appeared ah-eady. The ease waa not 
parallel to that of the Anglican Church. St Augustine in 
Africa wrote against the Donatista in Africa. They were 
a fui-ious party who made a achism within the AMean 
Church, and not beyond its limits. It waa a case of Altar 
againat Altar, of two occupants of the same See, aa that 
between the Non-jurors in Engiand and the Eatablished 
Church ; not the caae of one Church againat another, as ot' 
Rome against the Oriental Monophyaites. Bat my friend, 
an anxiously religious man, now, as then, very dear to me, 
a Protestant still, pointed out the palmary words of St 
Augustine, which were coatained in one of the extracts 
made in the Review, and which had escaped my obaer- 
vatioQ. " Seeurus judicat orbia terrarum." He repeated 
1 worda again and again, and, when he waa gone, 
mt ringing in my ears. "Securus judicat orbis 
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terraruin ; " they were words which went beyond the 
oceasion of tha Donatiats : they appKed to that of the 
Monophyaites. They gave a eogeney to the Articte, which 
hadescapedmeatfirst TheydecidedecelesiaaticalqneBtions 
on a simpler rule than that of Antiquity ; nay, St. Augua- 
tine was one of the prime oracles of Antiquity ; here then 
Antiquity was deciding against itself. What a light was 
hereby thrown upon every controversy in the Church ! not 
that, for the moment, the multitude may not falter ia their 
judgment, — not that, in the Arian hurricane, See3 niore 
than can be numbered did not hend before ita fury, and fall 
off from St. Athana.sius, — not that the crowd of Oriental 
Bishops did not need to be sustained dnring the contest by 
the Toice aui! the eye of St. Leo ; but that the deliberate 
judgraent, in which the whole Church at length rests and 
acquiesces, ia an infallible prescription and a final aentence 
against such portiona of it aa proteat and aecede. Who can 
account for the impressions whieh are made on him ? For 
a mere sentence, the words of St. Augustine, atruck me 
with a power which I never had felt from any words 
betore. To take a familiar instance, they were like the 
" Tum again Whittington " of the chime ; or, to take a 
more serious one, they were like the " Toile, lege, — ToUe, 
lege," of the child, which converted St. Augustine himself. 
" S ecurus Judicat orbis terr arum 1 " Ey those gre at word s 
of the ancient Father, interpretiiijr an d summing up th e 
io»g-tm4-va rtetHOTJree ot ecclesiaatical hiatory, the theo ry 
oTthe Vi.a Media was abaolutely puiveriz ed. 

TtiBcaThe exciTed at the view thua opened upon me. I 
waajuat atai-ting on around of visits: andl mentioned my 
state of mind to two moat intimate friends : I think to no 
others. After a while, I got calm, and at iength the vivid 
impression upon my imagination faded away. What I 
thought about it on reflection, I will attempt to describe 
preaeDtty. I had to detennine ite logical ya.lii&, w^^i. \^ 
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)>esririff upoii my 'Itity- Meanwhile. m far as this irae 
<'4trtAfi), —I Iiad «eftii tlie sliadow of a hand npon the walL 
It WttH ckw tliat I W) B gorxi «leal to leam OQ the i^aestjon 
of the Churehefi. aini that perhaps nome new light was 
oming iip<jri me. Ho wlio haft ween a fjhost. cannot be as 
if hif IiikI nuvnrmmn it, The heavenn had opened and cloBed 
Agaiii. Thi! thouj^ht for the moment had been, "The 
('linreh of Tlomo wlll he foTind rlghl atter aii : ""andnhen 
ft hnd vftiilHhwl. My old (■onvictionB remamed aa Before. 

XniiiH tiiim, I wrote iny Sermon on Divine CallB, 
whirli I jiuhliHhed in my volume of Plahi SerTTwns. It 
midKthui:- 

" ( ) tliitt we eould tiike that »imple view of things, as to 
l'(U'I lliiit the otie thing which liea before us is to please 
(Iml I Wliut t;iiiii i" it to plcase the world, to pleaae the 
){itxd, tiay i'vi>ii t<t pl(fft«e tho«ewhomwelove,comparedwith 
thio f Wliat ^iu is it to lie applauded, admired, conrted, 
fTilliiwod, eiiiii]Mim) with thin one aim, of not being dia- 
iilHiilli>lit 1,11 n hoaveiily visiou ? Wliat can this world offer 
(•ot)i)MtMhli< with tliat iunight iiito spiritual things, that 
kwH fftllh, that hoaveiily peact-, tliat high sanctity, that 
DV»irla«ttii); iT)jhl#ousneS8, that hope of giory. which they 
haviv *hi) iii wiii»erity love and follow our Lord Jesos 
('hirirt 1 }M H« W)i a»d pray Him day by d»y to reveal 
IKniMlf li> otir KHils moTL' fuUy. lo <)«icJcen our seiises, 
h» ffivo «* Mjflit aiid iwaring. taste «mJ louch of the 
W>w4<l (rt tsvmf : my to worfc witliin us, tfaat we may an- 
i(!«v>lj> mj,'. "TWi »hfth pi^le me with Thy ooanseJ, and 
Aftwr thftl rivww nw with plory. Whom have I in 
i Iwt "nn^ ' and ihere is none njion oardi thst T 
in rtWpari^ftn of Thee.. My flesh and my btaot 
Ah. hHl Ood is Ihe strroTjirth of my heart. »nd my 
t for <>>w 

iJn- »»M-wssi<-m ot thoufrhts and Xhi- eaa- 




r 
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clusions, and the conBequent innovationB on my previous 
belief, and the general condiict, to whicii I waa led upon 
this audden viaitation. And firat, I will say, whatever 
comes of saying it, for I leave iuferencea to others, that for 
yeara I muat have had aomething of an habitual notion, 
though it waa latent, and liad never led me to diatrust ray 
own convictions, that my mind had not fouHd ita ultimate / 
reat, and that in some sense or other I was on joumey. ' 
During the same passage across the Mediterranean in which 
I wrote Lead, kindly light, I alao wrote the veraea, which 
are found iii the Lyra under the head of Providenoes, 
heginning, " When I look back." This waa in 1833 ; and, 
since I have hegun thia narrative, I have found a memo- 
randum under the date of September 7, 1829, in which I 
apeak of myBelf, aa " now in my rooma in Oriei Coliege, 
slowly advancing, &C. and Icd on by God^a hand blindly, 
not knowing whither He ia taking me." But, whatever 
thia preaentiment be worth, it was no protection against 
the dismay and disgust which I felt, in consequence of 
the draadful miagiving, of which I have been relating the 
history. The one queation was, what was I to do ? I had 
to make up my mind for myaelf , and others could not help 
me. I det ermined to be guided. not hy my imagination , 
but by my roaaon. And this I aaid over and over again in 
the yeara which followed, both in conversation and in 
private lettera. Had it not been for this aevere resolve, I 
should have been a Catholic sooner t han l waa, MoreSVer, 
I fult- uii cuiisideration a poaitive doubt, on tJie other hand, 
whether the auggestion did not come from below. Then I 
said to myself , Time alone can aolve that queation. It waa 
my business to go on as usual, to obey those convictiona to 
which I had so long aurrendered myself, which still had 
poasesaiou of me, and on whicii my new thoughta had no 
direet bearing. That new conception of things should only 
so far induence me, as it had a logical claim to do »i. IC 
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it camc froin above, it would come again ; — so I trusted, 
— and with more definite outlines and greater cogency and 
consistency of proof. I thought of Samuel, hefore " he 
knew the word of the Lord ; " and therefore I went, and lay 
down to sleep again. This was my broad view of the 
matter, and my pi-imd faiiie conclusion. 

Howttver, my new hiatorical faet had already to a certain 
point a logieal force, Down had come the Yia Media as a 
deliuite theory or seheme, under the blowa of St. Leo. My 
Propketical Office had come to pieces; not indeed as 
an argument against " Homan errors," nor as against 
Proteatantism, but as in behalf of England. Ihadno 
l onger a diat inctive plea for Apglicauism, unlessl wou ld 
be a Monophysite . I had,njo3t paiufully.to fall baek upraT 
my three original points of belief , which I have gpoken ao 
much of in a forraer passage, — t he prin ciple of dogma, the 
sacramental system, and aiiti - Rom an i.sm~ uf these tBfee, 
ttie first two were better securecl in KomeTIian~is"the 
Anglican Church. Tlie Apostolical Succession, the two 
prominent sacraments, and the primitive Creeds, belonged, 
indeed, to the latter : but there had been and was far less 
strictness ou matters of dogma and ritual in the AngUcan 
8yst«m than in the Rouiau : in conaei^uence. my main 
argument for the AnglJcan claims lay in the posit ive and 
special char-f eA whicJi 1 could bring against Home. I had 
uo positive Anglican theory. I was very nearly a pore 
Protestant Eutheraus had a sort of theology, so had 
Calviuists ; I had none. 

Howe ver. tliia pure Protestentism, to whie h I w aa 
gradually left, wa s really a pract ical pri nciple. It was a 
strong. Ihoxigb it was on ly a n e gativ e ground, aud it still 
had great~hoId on me, As a boy of fifteen, I had so fully 
imbibed it. that I had actually «■asei.l in my Gi-aihis ad 
Pamassttm, such titlee, uuder the word " Papa," as^Christi 
HCer interpres," and "sceplra gei-ens."' and 
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substifcuted epithets so vile that I cannot bring myaelf to 
vmte them down here. The effect of this early perauasion 
remaiaed as, what I have atready called it, a " stain upon 
my imagiiiation." As regards my reason, I began iu 1833 
to form fcheories on fche aubjecfc, which tended to ohliterate 
it; yefc by 1838 I had gofc no furfcher than to eonsider 
Antiehriat, as not the Church of Rome, but the spirit of fche 
old pagan ciiy, fche fourfch monster of Daniel, which was 
still alive, and which had corrupteti the Church which waa 
planted there. Soon after this indeed, and before my 
attention was directed to the Monophysite controversy, T 
uriderweiif "a great change of opinion. I saw that, from the 
natureof the cas e, the fcr ue Vicar of Christ must e v er to 
tfi e wnrld hpp.tii HVb AntiphrJ Ht, and be stigmatized as Buch, 
becauae a resemblance muRt ever exiat between an original 
and a forgery ; and thus the faet of such a calumiiy was 
almost one of the notes of the Chureli. But_w e canno t 
unmake ou rselvea or chanjfe our l i abits tn a moment. 
Th ough my reason was convineed, I did not throw^fli f or~~ 
some time after, — I couid nbt have^throwu otf^ — fche~un- 
reasoning prejudice and suspicion, which I cheriBhed 
aboufc her at leaat by fits and starts, in spite of this con- 
viction of my reason. I cannot prove fchis, but I believe 
it to have been the case froni what 1 recoUect of myself. 
Nor was there any thing in the history of St. Leo and 
the Monophysites to undo the fii-m helief I had in the 
existence of what I ealled the practical abuses and excesees 
of Roma 

To her inconBisfcencies then, to her ambition and in- 
trigue, to her aophistries (as 1 considered fchem fco be) I 
iiow had recourse in my opposition to her, both public and 
personal. I did so by way of a relief. I had a great and 
growiug dislike, after the summer of ] 839, fco speak against 
the Boman Church herself or her fomial doctrines. I was 
veryaverBetospeakingagainstdoctrines^whichmight^ 
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bly tnm out to be trae. tboogh at tbe time I hAd do reasoD 
for thinkin^ they were : or against tbe Church, which had 
preserved theoi- I bt^n to have miegivings, that, stroDg 
as my own feeliitgs had been against her, yet in some 
things which I had said, I had taken the stat«ments of 
Anglican divines for granted without weighing them for 
myself. I said to a friend in 1840, in a lett*r. which I 
shall use presently, " I am tronbted by doubts whelher as 
it is, I have not, in what I have pablished. spoken too 
strongly against Rome, though I think I did it in a kind 
of faith, being determined to put myself into the English 
system, and say all that our divines said, whether I had 
fuUy weighed it or not." I was sore about the great 
Anglican divines, as if they had taken me in, and made 
me say strong things, which facts did not justify. Yet I 
did still hold in snbatance ali that I had said against the 
Church of Rome in roy Prophetical Offire. I felt tJie force 
of the usual Protestant objectione against her : I believed 
that we had the Apostolical succeasion in the Anglican 
Church, and the grace of the sacraments ; I was not sure 
that the diffieulty of its isolatiou might not be overcome, 
though I was far from sure that it could. I did not see 
any clear proof that it had committed itself to any heresy, 
or had taken part against the truth ; and I was not sure 
that it would not revive into fuil Apastolic purity and 
strength, and gi'ow into union with Eorae heraelf (Rome 
explaining her doctrinea and guarding againat their abnse), 
that is, if we were but patient and hopeful. I began to 
wiah fo r union between the Anglican Churc h and Kome, 
i^~and when, it was possible; and I did what 1 could to 
gain weekly prayere for tliat object. The ground wbieh I 
felt to b e ^ood against her waa the moral grounfT: I fettrl 
cbulcl not be wrongin atriking at her political and social line 
ofaction. T^ie aTrianceoTa do gmatic retigion witliTiberalS , 
g/j orytjff ', pti(?me31o mea providential direction againat 
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moving towards Bonie, and a better " Preservative against 
Popeiy, ■■ thau ttie three volumes in folio, in which, I 
thiuk, that prophylactic ia to be found. However, on 
oceaaiona which denianded it, I felt it a duty to give out 
plainly all that I thought, thou^li I did not like to do sa 
One such instaiice occurreil, when I had to publiah a 
Letter about Tract 90. In that Letter, I aaid, " Instead 
of settiug before tije soul the Holy Trinity, and heaven 
and hell, the Church of Rome dosH aeeni to me, as a popu- 
lar ayateni, to pi-eacli the Bleaaed Virgin and the Saints, 
and pm-gatory." On this occaaion I reeollect expresaing 
to a friend the distress it gave me thus to speak ; but, I 
aaid, " How can I help aaying it, if I think it ? and I do 
think it ; my Bishop calls on me to say out what I think ; 
and that is the long and the short of it." But I recollected 
Hurrell Froude's words to me, almost his dying words, " I 
must enter another protest against your curaing and 
swearing. What good can it do ? and I eall it uncharit- 
able to au excesa. How mistaken we may ourselves be on 
many points that are only gradually opening on ua ' " 

I nstead theu of .Hpeaking of errors in doctrine, I wa s 
dr iven, by my atate of mitid, to insiat upon the p oli ti cal 
couduct, the coutroversial bearing, and the social methocls 
a nJlHanlteatatiutis ot' tfo nie. And here i touncl 6, watter 
ready to my hand, which aii'ected me the more sensibly for 
the reason that it lay at our very doora. I can hardly 
describe too strongly my feeliug upon it. I had au un- 
speakable aversion to the policy aud aeta of Mr. 0'ConneIl, 
because, as I thought, he associated himself with men of 
all religions and no religion against the Angliean Church, 
and advanced CathoUciam by violenee and intrigue. When 
then I found him taken up by the English Catholics, and, 
as I supposed, at Rome, I cousidered I had a fultilment 
before my eyea how the Court of Rome played fast and 
Joose, and juatificd the serious ehargea which I had ae^ 
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put down in books against it. Here \ve saw what Kome 
waa in action, whatever she might be when quiescent. 
Her eoiiduet was simply seculav and political. 

This feeiing led me into the exceMS of being very rude 
to that zealows and most eharitable man, Mr. Spencer, 
when he came to Oxford in January, 1840, to get Augli- 
cana to set ahout praying for Unity. I myself. at that 
time, or soon after, drew up such prayers ; their desirable- 
ness was one of the first thoughts wliieh came upon me 
after my shock ; but I was too much annoyed with the 
political action of the Gatliolic body in these ialande to 
wish to have any tliing to do with them personally. So 
glad in my heart waa I to aee him, when he came to my 
roonis with Mr. Palmer of Magdalen, that I could have 
laughed for joy ; I think I did laugh : but I was very 
rude to him, I would uot meet him at dinner, and that, 
(though I did not say so,) becauae I considereri him "iu 
loco apostatffi" from the Anglican Chureh, and I hereby 
beg his pardon for it I wrote afterwards with a view to 
apologize, but I dare aay he must have thought that I 
made the matter worse, for these were my worda to 
him: — 

" The news that you are praying for u.s ie moat toueh- 
ing, and raiseg a variety of indescribable emotiona. . , . 
May their prayers retum abundantly into their own 
bosoma. . . . Why then do I not meet you iu a manner 
eonformable with theae first feelingf» ? For this single 
resson, if I may say it, that your aets are contrary to 
your worda. You invite us to a union of hearts, at the 
same time that you are doiiig all you can, iiot to restore, 
not to reform, not to re-unite, but to destroy our Church. 
You go further than your principlea require. You are 
leagued with our enemioB. 'The voiee ia Jacoba voiee, 
tMt the hauds are the hands of Esau.' Thia . is what 
m: this is what k-h canuot under- 
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Btimd ; how Christiana, like yoiirselvea. with the. clear view 
you have that a wai^fare is ever waging in the worid be- 
tween good and evil.should, in the preseut state of Eng- 
land, ally yourBelves with the side ot' evil againnt the side 
of good. . . . Of parties now in the eountry, yoii cantiot 
but aDow, that nest to youraelves we are nearest to re- 
vealed truth. We raaintain great and holy principles; 
we proEess Catholic doctrines. . . . So near are we as a 
body to youreelves in modes of thinking, as even to have 
been taunted with the uiclsnames which belong to you; 
and, on the other haud, if there are professed infidels, 
scoffera, scepties, unprincipled nien, rebels, they are found 
araong our opponents. Aiid yet you take part with them 
againat m . , . Vou consent to act hand in haud [with 
theae and others] for our overthi'Ow. Alas ' ali this it is 
that impresseB iis irresistibly with the notion that you are 
a political, not a religious party; that iu order to gain an 
end on which you aet your hearte, — an open stage for 
yourselves in Englaud, — you aUy yourselvea with thoae 
who hold nothing against those who hold soraething. 
This ia what distresses my own uiind so greatly, to speak 
of myaelf, that, with limitations which need not now be 
mentioned, I cannot meet familiarly auy leading persons 
of the Boman Communion, and least of all wheu they 
eome on a religious errand. Break off, I would aay, with 
Mr. 0'Conndl in Ireland and the hberal party in Eng- 
land, or come not to us with overtiu'ea for mutual prayer 
and rehgious syuipathy." 

And here came in another feeiing, of a personal nature, 
which had little to do with the argument againat Rome, 
except that, in my prejudice, I viewed what happened to 
mysell' in the Ught of my own ideas of the traditionary 
conduct of her advocatea and instniraents. I waa very 
stern in the caae of any interference in our Oxford raattera 
on the part of charitable Catliolics, and of any attempt 
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U> du iiio {{iNxt pursonally. There was nothing, indeed, at 
tjiti Umu umn* likely to throw rae back. " Why ilo you 
imiddlu ' wKy camiot you let me alone ? You can do lue 
uu ytjud ; yo» kiiow uothiug on earth about me : you may 
nutunHy i.ki uiK harin : I am in better handa than youi-B. 
I kuow my owii sincerity of purpose; and I am deter- 
iiiiuud iipoii takiug my time." Since I have been a 
Cathulic, pBoplt) hftve sometimeH accnsed me of backward- 
liuiw Lu makiu^ eouverts ; and Protestants have argued 
fruut it that I liave no great eagernesa to do so. It would 
bu agiiiuiil luy nature to act otherwise than I do ; but 
liotiidi.«s, it wimld be to ibrget the leasona whieh I gained 
iu thu oxi^wiouce ot' my own history in the past, 

ThiH IH the aceount which I have to give of some aavage 
Uiid uiigiatofut wonls in the Britiah Critic of 1840 against 
tlib coiitfovei-sialiats of Rome : " By their fruita ye shall 
Imow thum. . . . We see it attempting to gain converta 
amiuiy UM by unroal repreaentations of its doetrinea, plausi- 
blu shiteuieut^, bold aaaertionH, appeala tu the weaknesses 
iil' Uumau uature, toour fancies, oureccentricitie8,ourfear8, 
our l'vi\'olitipa. our faLse philosophiea. We aee its ageuts, 
umiliLkj^ aud uodding aud ducking to attract atteutiou, as 
gip»ivui uiAku up to truaut boys, holding out tales for the 
um'tiui'y, iiud pititty picturea, and gllt giugerbread, and 
phyaiu coiiooalod iu jam, aad augar-pluma for good chil- 
druu. Wlio can but feel shame wheu the religiou of 
)tiuiuuua, BoriHjmeo, aud Paacal, is so overiaid ? Who 
(atu liut foiil Hon-ow, wheu its devout and eamest defendera 
su uiiuMke its genius aud ita capabilitiea ? We Eingliah- 
uitnt liku umiilinuas, upenuesa, conaiatency, truth. Rome 
will uuvur gniii on us, till she leama iheae vii-tuea, and 
^aiui iluoii ; Hiid thi<u sho may gain us, but it will be by 
[ Ui Ihi what wo now meau by Rome, by having a 
Ltu 'h»vo duininion over our faith,' but to gain 
iT tttTtictiunH in tlie bonds of the gospel. Till 
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she ceases to be what she practica,l]y is, a unioii in impousi- 
ble between her flnd Eugland: but, if she doe8 reform, 
(and who can presume to say that so large a part of Chris- 
tendom never can ?) then it will be our Churcha duty at 
once to join in communion with the continental Chui-ches, 
whatever politiciana at homu may say to it, and whatever 
steps the civil power may take in consequence. And 
though we may not Uve to see that day, at leaat we are 
bound to pray for it: we are bonnd to pray for our 
bretlmiu that they and we may be led together into the 
pure light of the gospel, and be one as we once were one. 
It was most touching uews to be told, as we were lately, 
that Christians on the Continent were praying together 
for the spiritual weil-being of England. May they gain 
light, while they aim at unity, and grow in faith while 
they manifest their love ! We too have our duties to 
them ; not of reviling, not of slandering, not of hating, 
though political interestB require it; but the duty of 
loving brethren still more abundantly in spii-it, whose 
faees, for our sins and their sins, we are not altowed to see 
in the flesh." 

No one onght to indulge in insinuations ; it certainly 
diminishes my rigUt to complain of slandera uttered against 
myaelf, when, aa in this passage, I had already spoken in 
diaparagemeut oE the controversialiats of that religioua 
body, to which I myself uow belong. 

I have thufl put together, as well as I can, what has to 
be said abont my general state of mind from the autumn 
of 1839 to the summer of 1841 ; and, haviug done so, I go 
OQ to uarrate how my new misgivings atlected my eonduct, 
and my relations towards the Anglican Church. 

When I got back to Oxford in Octobc.r, 1839, after the 
visits which I had been pajing, it so happened, there had 
been, in my absence, occurrences of an awkward character, 
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compromising me both with my Bishop and also with the 
anthorities of the University: and this drew my atten- 
tion at oiice to the state oF the Movement party there, and 
made me very anxious for the future. In the spring of 
the year, as haa been seen in the Article analyzed above, 
I had spoken of the exces.se8 which were to be fonnd 
among peraonH coramonly included in it: — at that time I 
thougiit Httle of BUch an evil, but the new views, which 
had come on me during the Long Vacation, on the one 
hand made me corapreheud it, and on tbe other took away 
my power of etiectually meeting it. A firra and powerful 
eontrol waa neeessary to keep mea etrai^ht ; I never had 
a strong wrist, but at the very time, when it was raost 
needed, the reins had broken in my hands. With an 
anxious preseatiment on my mind of the upshot of the 
whole inquiry, which it was alraoat impossible for rae to 
eonceal from men who saT? me day by day, who heard my 
familiar conversation, who came perhapa for the express 
purpose of pumping me, and having a categorical yes or no 
to their questiona, — how could I espect to say any thing 
about my actual, poaitive, preaent belief, which would be 
suataining or eonaoling to such persona aa were haunted 
already by doubtK of their owa ? Nay, how could I, with 
satiafaction to myself , analyze my own mind, and aay what 
I held and what I did not hold '. or how could I say with 
what limitations, ahadea of difference, or degrees of belief, 
I stiil held that body of Anglicau opinions which I had 
openly professed and taught ? how could I deny or assert 
thia point or that, without injuatice to the new light, in 
which the whole evidence for thoee old opinions preaented 
itself to my mind ? 

However, I had to do what I could, and what was best, 
under the circumatancea ; I found a general taik on the 
subject of the Article in the Duhlin Review ; and, 

'■od me, it was not wonderful, that it atfected 
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others alao. As to tnyaelf, I feit no kind of certainty that 
the argument in it was conchisiva Taking it at the 
woi-st, grantinjr that the Anglican Church had not the 
Note of Catholicity ; yet there were many Notea of the 
Church. Some belonged to one age or place, some to 
another. Bellanniiie hari reckoued Temporal Prosperity 
among the Not<'s of the Chiirch : but the Roman Church 
had not any great popularity, wealth, glory, power, or 
prospects, in the niiieteenth century. It was not at all 
certain aa j'et, even that we had not the Note of Catho- 
lieity ; but, if not thia, we had othera. My first businesn 
then, was to examine this question carefully, and see, 
whether a great deal could not be said after all for the 
Anglican Church, in spite of its acknowledged short-com- 
ings. This I did in an Article " on the Catholicity of the 
English Church," which appeared in the British Critic of 
January, 1840. As to my personal distress on the point, 
I tbink it had gone by February 2l8t in that year, for I 
wrote then to Mr. Bowden about the important Article in 
the Dublin, thus : " It made a great impression here 
[Oxford] ; and, I say what of cour.se I would only say to 
such as youi^seif, it made me for a while veiy uncomfort- 
able in my own mind, The great speeiousness of his 
argument is one of tbe things whicb bave made me despond 
so roucb," tbat is, as anticipating its effeet upon others. 

But, secondly, the great stumbling-bloek lay in the 3fl 
Articles. It was urged tbat here was a jiositive Note. 
dffainst Anglieaniam : — Anglicaniam cl aimed to hold, that 
the Chu rch of England was nothing else t han a Continua- 
tion in this country, (as the Church ot tiorae migJit be in 
Fi^ance or ripain.) ot' tbat one Cburcb of wbicb in old time s 
A thanasius anrl Aiigiiqtinp wppp m pTnhers. But, if so, th e 
doctrine must be tbe same : the doctrine of the Oid Churc h 
must liv anrl speak in Anfflica n formiilarics. in the 3fl 
Articles. Didit? yeB,it did : thatis whatlmaintainefT^ 
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it did in Bubstaoce, in a t-rue Hense. Man had (ione hJB ^ 
jl worst to disfigiire, to mutilate. the old CathoHc Truth: 

I but there it was, in spite ot' them, in the Articles still. 

It was there, — but thia nmst be shown. It wae a mattev , 
of life and death to us to show it. And I believed that 
it eould be showD : I connidered that those grounds of jus- ' 
tification, which I gave above, when I was apeaking of 
Tract 90, were sufficient for the purpose; and therefore 
Iset about showingit at once. This was in Maroh, 1840, 
when I went up to Littiemore. And, as it was a matter 
of life and deAtli with ua, all risks muat bo run to show it. 
When the attempt was actually made, I had got reconciied 
I to the prospect of it, and had no apprehensioua as to the 

■ experiment; but in 1840. while my pui-pose was honest, 

and my grounds of reason satJHfactory, I did nevertheleBS 
recognize that I was engaged in an expeTi/mentum cruciB. i 
I have no doubt that then I aeknowledged to myaelf that | 
it would be a trial of the Angiican Church, which it had ■ 
never undergone before, — not that the Catholic sense of 
the Articles had not been held or at leaat suffered by their 
Eramera and promulgators, not that it was not implied in 
the teaching ol' Andrewe« or Beveridge, but that it had 
never been publiely reoognized, while the interpretation of 
the day was Pratestant and exeluBive. I observe also, 
that, thou gh my Tract was an experiroent. it was. as I 
BMd atT ne time. " no feelf.r " ; the event showed this ; for, 
when my prin ciple was not gran ted, I did n o t draw ba ck, 
b ut gave up. ~I woiiTrt not tiold otHce in a Church wIiicK' 
would not allow my sense of the Artieles, My tone was, 
" This is necessary for us, and have it we mnst and will, | 
and, if it tends to bring meit to look less bitterly on the | 
Church of Rome^ so much the better." 

This then was the second work to which I set myeelf : 
though when I got to Littlemore, other things interfered to 
•event my accorapUshing \i at the moment. I had i 
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mind to reniove all Buch obstacles as lay in the way of 
holding the Apostolic and Catholic character oi the Angli- 
ean teaehinfr : to assei-t the right of all who chase, to say 
in the face of day. "Onr Church teaches the Prinaitive 
Ancient faith." I ilid not conceal thiK: in Tract 90. it is 
pnt forward as the first principle of ali, "It in a dnty 
which we owe both to the Catholic Church, and to our 
own, to take our reformed eonfeasions in the most Catholir- 
sense they will adinit: we havo uo duties towarda their 
framers." And stili njore pointedly in my Letter, explan- 
atory of the 'IVact, adtlressed to ]>. Jelf, I say: "Tht- 
oniy pecuiiarity of the view I advocate, if I must ho call 
it, is thiB — that whereas it is usnal at this day to inake the 
particviar hfl/»'e/Vi///(Bir'Mfr?/crstheirtrueinterpretation, 
I would make the helief of flie Catholic Church swc/'. 
That iu, as it is often said that infants are regenerated in 
Buptlsm, not oii the faith of tlieir parente, but of the 
Church, so in like manner I would »ay that the Articles 
are i-eceived, not in the sense of theii- framers, bnt (as fai- 
as the wording will admit or any arabiguity requires it) 
in the one Catholic sense." 

A thini measiiro which I dietinctiy contemplated, was 
the i^esignation of St Mary's, whatever became of the 
■jueHtion of the 39 Articles : and as a firet step I meditated 
a. retirement to Littlemore. Littlemore was an integi-al 
part of St. Mai'y's Parish, and betweon two and three miles 
distant from Oxford, I had built a Church there several 
ymm before: and I went there to paMs the Lent of 1840, 
and gave myself np to teaching in the Parish School. and 
practising the choir. At the same tirae, I had in view a 
iiionastic house thero, I bought ten aeres of ground aml 
l)r;gan planting ; bnt this gi-eat design was never carriefl 
out, I nieiition it, hecause it shows how little I had really 
the idoa at that time of ever leaving the Anglican Church. 
That I coutemplatcd as early ab 1839 the further dteig « 
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jfiving up SL- Marys, appeare from a letter which I wrotp 
tn Octoher, 1R40, to Mr. Keble, the friend whoii) it was 
inoHt naturftl for nio to conHult on sucli a point. It i-aii 
as foliowN : — i| 

" For a ycar p»wt a reeling has been p-owing on nic that i 
I ought to give up St, Mary's, hnt I am no fit jndge in the 
inatter. I cannot aRcertain accurately my owii iraprRRBions 
and convietions, whieh are the banis of the difficulty, and 
thongh you cannot of conrse do this for me, yet you may i 
help me generally, and perha|»i siipersede the necessity of 
my going by them at all. 

"' First, it iw cei-tain that I do not know niy Oxfor<l 
parishiouers ; I am not coiiseious of influencing tliem, and 
certainly I havc no insight into their Hpiritual state, I 
have no persoual, uo pastoral ac(]uaintance with them. 
To very few have I any opportunity of saying a religious 
word. Whatever iufluence T esert oii theni is preciaely 
that which I may be exertingon persons out of my parish. 
In my excuse I am aecustomed to say to myself that I am 
not adapted to get on with them, while others are. On 
the other hand, I am conscions that by nieans of my poai- 
tion at St. Marys, I do exert a conMiderable influence ou 
the Univeraity, whether on Undergraduates or Oraduates. 
It seems, then, on the whole that 1 am using St. Mary'B, to 
the neglect of its direct duties, for objects not belonging 
to it; I anj converting a paroehial chaigc into a «ort of 
Uuiveraity office. 

" I think I may say truly that I havc begun scarcely i 
auy plan but for the sake of my parish. but every oue han 
tumed, independently of me, into the direction of the Uni- 
vei-sity. I began Sftints'-days Services, daily Services, anrf 1| 
Lectui'e-8 in Adam de Brome'^ Chapel, for my pariahioners ; 1 
but they have iiot come t-o them. In conNequence. I dropped '' 
ihe laHt mentioned, having. wbile it lasted, been naturally j 
ito direcl it to the inatruction q'! tViota N^iho did comc, 
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natead ol' tliose who iJid iiot. The Weekly Couimuniou. 
I belitive, I did begin t'or the aake of the Univei-sity. 

"Added to this the authointies of the Univei-aity, the 
appointed guardians ot' those who form gi'eat part of the 
attendantN on my SernionM, liave shown a disHke of my 
preaching. One dissuades ruen froni coniing; — the late 
Vice-ChaiiceUor threatenB to take his own chikh^en away 
from tlie Cliui^cli : anJ tiie pi-enent, liaving an opportuuity 
laut spiing of pi^eaeliinjf iii my pannh pulpit, fi;etH up and 
preacheH against doctrine witli wliich I ain iu ^uod ineasure 
ideutified. No plaiiier proof eaii bo giveu of the feeling in 
tliese quartej-s, than the absurd myth, now a second time 
put forward, ' tbat Vice-Chanceiloi-s cannot be got to take 
the office on account of Puaeyisni.' 

"' But fm'thei- thaii thia, I cannot dinguiae from myself 
tliat iiiy pi'eachiug is not calculated to defend tliat ByHtem 
of i'eligion which has been received for 300 years, and of 
which the Heada of Housea are the legitimate luaintainers 
in this place. They exclude me, as far as may be, from 
the Univeisity Pulpit : and, though I never have preached 
sti'onjr doctriue iu it, they do ao rightly, ao far as this, 
that they underHtttiid that my aermoita are calculated to 
uiidermiue thiugn cHtablished. I canuot disguise from 
myself that they are. No one will deny that most of my 
serinona are on moral subjectH, not doctrinal ; Htill I am 
leading my liearei^s to thi; Primitive Church, if you will, 
but not to the Church of Euglaiid. Now, ought one to be 
disgUHting the miuds of young men with the received reli- 
giou, iii tlie exercise of a sacred otfice, yet without a commiH- 
sioii, and agaiuut the wish of their guidea and governora ! 

■' iiut thia is not alL 1 feai' I muat allow that, whefcher 
I wili or no, I am disposing them towai-ds Rome. Firat, 
becauae Home is the_ouly repreHentativu of the Primitive 
Ghurch beaidns ourselves : iu propoiiion then as they are 
loosened from the one, they will go to the other. Next 
lUae many doctrines whicU l \iave,\\e\i\WNft tM «y*»lii 
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ui- thoii- uiily snope. iii tliB Kotnan nysttiQi And, uioreover, 
if, as ia iiot iiiilikely. wi> liavc iu proct-.ss of timt: heretical 
BiuhopM ur ituelierH tiiiioiig ua. an evil which i/mo factn 
iiifttctH the wholf eommuiiity to which they belonjj, and if, 
agaiii (what thoiefti-eat thi» momeiit nyniptoms ot), there 
b*; u luovemoiit iii the Knglish Ruinan Catholics to break 
tlie aUiaiict> of ( )'Coiinell aiid of Exeter Hall, «troiifj t-emp- 
tatiouH will lie placed in the way of individuals, already 
imhued with a toneof thoujrht eoiijrenial tu Rome, tojoin 
her (-'ommunioii. 

" Feoplb toU mL', on the otlier haiid, that I am, whetlier 
by uemoiiH or otherwise, exei-ting at St Marys a beneficial 
inliuence 011 our prospective clergy : but what if I take to 
luyself the creiHt of seeing further than they, aiid of 
liaving in the eourse of the last year discovered that what 
they ap(u'ove ao much ia very Ukely to end iii Bomaiiiam / 

"The ttryvments whicli I have publishetl again.st Komaii- 
ibui Heem to uiy»elf as ci^ut at< ever, but meii gu by theu- 
^«ympathiett, iiot by ai^ument: and if 1 feel tlie force of 
thiu iiiUuenGe myself, who bow to the ai^meuts, why may 
nol othera »till nioi-e, who never have iii the same degree 
adiiiittud llie arjruiuentM ! 

" Nor «in I counteract the daiiger by pivaching or 
writing a^iiist fo>me. I seem lo myself almost to have 
aliut my last arrow iii the Article ou English CathoUcit\'. 
U miiHt \n- lulded, that the very circumstance that I havt- 
eoiuuiittDil myself agaimnt Rome has thc etiect of settinj; 
to aleep ptiople suspicious aboul me. wliieh is paiuful iiow 
ihat 1 begiii to have suspicion^ about m^t^-lf. 1 uientioned 
my jjenei-al difficulty to Bc^ers a yeai- suiw. tha» whom I 
kuow iii> oiie of a more ^e and aei-ui-ate eoiiscieiice, and 
i( w«s his spontaueous idea that I should give up St 
-»v fei'Ungs continued. I menlionei.1 it agaiu 
od he did iiot reverse his opiuion, only 
luctauce to believe it must be sa" 
inent wasin tavouvot to\- wx&vmvi^ my 
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liviuf;: iit least for the presenti what weightid with me 
moBt was his saying, " Vou must consiiler, whether your 
i-etiriug either from the Paatoral Care unly, or from writing 
and printing and editing in the cause, would not be a, Bort 
of acandalous thing, unless it were done very warily, It 
would be said. ' You see he eaii go on uo longev with the 
Church of Eup^land, exeept in mere Lay Communion ; ' or 
people might say you repented of the cauBe altogether. 
Till yon see tyour way to mitigate, if not remove this 
evil] I cei-tainly should advise yon to stay." I answered 
as follows: — 

" Since you thiuk 1 ma^ go ou, it seeins to foUow that, 
uudei' the cireumstanees, I ouyht to do so. There are 
plenty of reasous for it, directly it is allowed to be lawful. 
The following consideratious have luuch reconciled my 
feelings to your conclusiou. 

■' 1. I do not think that we have yet made fair trial how 
much the Knglish Chureh will bear. I kuow it is a 
hazardous experiment, — lite praving cannon. Yet we 
miiut not take it for granted that the metal will burst in 
the operation. It has borne at various times, not to say 
at thia time, a great infusiou of Gatholic truth without 
damage. As to the result, viz. whether thi.s proeess will 
uot approximate the whole English Churcli, as a body, to 
Kome, that is nothiug to ua For what we know, it may 
he the providential means of uniting the whole Ohurch iu 
one, withont fresh schismatizing or use of private judg- 

Here J observe, that, wbat was eontemplated was the 
bursting of the Catholicity oi the Anglicau Church, that is, 
my subjective idea of that Church. Its bursting would not 
hurt her with the world, but would be a discoveiy that 
she was purely and essentially Protestant, aud would be 
really the " hoisting of the engineer with his own petard" 
And this was the result. 1 continue : — 
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" 2. Say, tliat I uiove aynip.ithies for Rome : in the 
same senae doea Hooker, Taylor, Buil, &c Their arffu.- 
mfittts may be against Eoine, but the aympathiea they raiee 
nmsb be towards Rome, so far as Rome maintaina truths 
which our Church does iiot teach or enforce. Thus it is a 
question of tlegree betweeu our tlivines and me. 1 may, if 
80 be, go further; I may raiseaympathies7/iore; butlam 
bufc urging minds iu the same direction as they do. I am 
(loiny juat the very thiufr ^vhieh ali our doctors have ever 
been doing. In short, would iiot Hooker, if Vicar of St 
Mary'a, be in my diffieulty ? " — Hw-e it may be objected, 
that Hooker could preacli agaiiist Rome aiid I could not ; 
but I doubt whether he could have pi;eached ettectively 
againat Tranaubstantiation better tlian I, though neither 
he uor I held that iloctriue. 

" 3. Rationaliam is the great evil of tlie day. May uot 
I conaider my poat at St. Mary'a as a plaee of protest 
againat it ? I ani more certaiu that tlie Protestant [spirit], 
which I oppose, leads to infidelity, than that which I re- 
eomuieud, leads to Rome. Who knows what the sfcate of 
the Univeraity may be, as regards Divinity Profesaors in 
a few yeai-s hence i Auy how, a tfreat battle may be 
coming on, of which Milmans book ia a sort of earnest. 
The whole of oitr day may he a battle witli thia apirit. 
May we not leave to another age its o-wn evil, — to settle 
the qneation of Romaniam ? " 

I may add that from tliis time I liad a curate at St. 
Mary'8, who gradually took more aud more of luy work. 

ALso, thia same year, IS40, I made arrangemeuts for 
giving up the Britisk Critic, in the following July, which 
were carried into effect at that date. 

Such was aboufc my state of mind. ou the ^ublication of 

Tract 90 in Febr u ary 1841. I waa indeed in prudeuce tak- 

o-steps tow&rdseveutaaWy withdrawing from St Mary'8, 
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and I waa uot conHdeiit about my periuautsiit mlheaioii to 
the Anglican creed ; but I was iii no actual perplexity or 
trouble of mind. Nor Jid the immense conimotion conse- 
quant upon thii publication ot' the Tract unsettle me again : 
for I fancied I had weathered the Htorm, as far as the 
fiishopa were concerned: the Tract liad not been con- 
demned : that waa tlic great point, and I made much of it. 
To illustrate my feelings during thie trial, I will make 
extracte f rom my letters addi-eaaed severally to Mr. Bowdeii 
and another friend, whieh have eome into my posaessioii, 

1. Mai-ch 15.—" The Heads, I believe, have just done a 
violent act : they have said that my interpi-etatioii of the 
Articles ia an evasion. Do not think that thiw will pain 
me, You see, no doctrine is censured, and my shoulders 
shail iuaDage to bear the charge. If you knu-w all, or were 
here, you would see that I have asaerted a great principle, 
and I ouykt to sufter for it: — that the Artieles are to be 
interpreted, not aceording to tlie meaning of the writera, 
but (as far as the wording will admit) according to the 
seuse of the Catholie Church." 

2. March 25. — ' I do truet I shall make no false step, 
aud hope my frieiids will pray for me to thia eftect, If, 
as you say, a destiny hangs over us, a single false step 
may ruin all. I am very well aiid comfortable; but we 
are not yet out of the wood," 

3. April 1.— "The Biahop sent uie word on Sunday to 
write a Letter to him "instanter.' So I wi-ote it on Moii- 
day: ouTuesday it pasaed througli the pi-ess: on Wednes- 
day it was out: and to-day [Thursday] it is in London. 

" I trust that things are smoothing now ; aml that we 
have made a ifreat stn-p ia cei'tain. It is not right to boaat, 
till I am clear out of tlie wood, i.e. till I know how the 
Letter is received in Loudoii, You kniiw, I auppoae, that 
I am to stop the Traets; but you wili aee in the Letter, 
though I speak quite what I feel, yet I have managed to 
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lakb uui uii iiii/ side lay suubbing'» worth. Au(i this 
iuake8 me aiisiouB how it will be received in London. 

■' I have not liad ii misfjivbig for tive minates from the 
tii-st r but I do not like to boa.it, lest aome harm conie." 

4. April 4, — ■' Voui- ietter of thi.s inorning was an ex- 
ceediuf^ly great gratilicatioii to me : and it is contirmed, I 
nm thankful to say, by the opiiiion of others. The Bishop 
aeiit me a inessage that my Ijetter had his uuqualified 
approbation ; aud since that, he has sent me a note to the 
same etiect, only yoing moi'e into detail. It is most 
pleasaut too to mj feelings, to have such a, testimony to 
the substaDtial truth and importance of Nu. 90, as I have 
had from so many of my friends, from tha^ie who, from 
theii' cautiuus turii of mind, I was leaat sau^pline about. 
I have uot had oue inisgiving mynelf about it throughout; 
aud 1 ilo ti'U8t that what has happened will be overruled 
to Mubserve tho great cause wu nll have at heai't^" 

5. May 9. — " The Brshops are very deNiroiis of hushing 
the matter up : aud I certainly have lione iny utmost to 
eo-operate with them, ou the understanding that the Traet 
in not to be withdrawn or coinlBmned.'" 

Upon thiH occaaion severai Catholio* wrote to me : I 
antiwcred one of my coii^espunclents in the aame tone : — 

" April H. — You have iio cause to be surpriaed at the 
discontinuance of tbe Traeta. Wc feel no misgivings 
about it whatever, as if the caiise of wliat we hold to be 
Catliolic trutli would nutfer thereby. My letter to my 
Binhop has, I trust, had the eHect of bringing the pre- 
ponderating avihoriiy of the Church on our side. N4 
stopping of the Traeta can, humanly speaking, stop the 
spi-ead of the opiniuns whieh they have inculcated. 

" The Tracts are not av.ppressed. No doctrine or prin- 
ciple has been conceded by us, or condemned by authority, 
The Bishop lias but said that a certain Traet is ' objection- 
ah' ' -ason being atated. 1 have no intention what- 
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r ever ot yieidiug iuiy oue poiDt: which I huld oii eunvictiou : 
' and that thi? authorities of the Chui-eh kuow fuli welL" 
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In the ismiimei- uf 1841, I found myaelf at Littleuioi-e 
without any haraas or anxiety on my mind. 1 had deter- 
miued to put aaide all controversy, aud 1 net myeeif dowii 
to my translatiou of Kt Athanasius; but, between July 
a ud Novembei-. I received three blows which broke m e, 
^hj^l had ^t but a little way in my work. when my 
troublereturuedunuiL'. Theglioat had come a aecond time. 
In the Aria-n Hiiitwy I found the very ,same phenomenon, 
in a far bolder shape, which I had found in tlie Monophy- 
site. 1 had not obBerved it in 1832. Wondei-ful that 
this should come upon me! I had not soufjlit it out; 1 
was readiug aud writiiig in my owii line of atudy, far 
rrom the controvei-aies of the day, ou what is called a 
■■ metapliysical " bnbject ; but 1 aaw clearly. tliat in th t! 
h i.story of Ai^iaiiiai» , thi^ pin-n Ai-ihh-j wfi-^ rhe. Pi-rit..af.i.iitM 
tl ie aemi-Arians were tlie AnKlieaaw, aiid that Kome now 
w as wliat it waa the n Tlic trutli lay, not with tlif Via 
Media, but with what was called " the estreme party." Aw 
I am not writinjf a work of controversy, I need not enlarge 
upon the argument ; I have said something on the subject 
in a Volume, from whieh I have ah-eady ijuoted. 

(3-j I wa« in the miaei^y of thi.s new unaettlement, wheii 
a aecund blow canie upon me. The Biahopcj one after 
auother began to char^ againat me. It w bb a formal, 
d etennmate movem ent Thia was the real " underBtaud- 
ing ; " that, on which 1 had acted on the tirst appearance 
of Tract 90, had come to nought 1 think the woivia, 
which had then been used to me, were, that " perhapa two 
or three of them might think it neceaaary to aay aomething 
in their chargea ; " but by this time they had tided over the 
difficulty of the Ti-act, and there waa no one to enforce the 
'■ understanding." They went, nn in this way. directin^ 
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(ihargos Ht ine, Fcjr tiu-otj whule yoars. I i^oco^nized it 
aa 8, eoildOiHiiatioii ;~it was the orily one that ^vas in theii- 
powei-. At lirst I intended to protest : but I gave up the 
thought in deapaii-. 

On Octobei' 17th, I wrote thus to a friend : ' I aupixwe 
it will be necessary iii ,some shape oi- othei- to i^e-assert 
Tract 90 ; else, it will seem, aftef thcMe BiHhops" Chaiges, 
iiA if it were nileneed, whieh it haa not been, nor do i 
intend it should be. I wiah to keep (^uiet ; but if BiHhops 
speak, I will speak too, If the view were silenced, I couid 
not icmaiu in the Church, nor could inany otliei-s; and 
theiefure, sinee it is ■nof. nilenced, I Hhail tftke care to sliow 
tliat it isn't," 

A day or two aftei", Oet, 22, a .sti-anjfer wrote to tui! to 
say, tliat the Traet» for the Times had made a ^'ounjj 
friend of his a Catholic, and to ask, " would I be so good 
as to convert him back ; " I made anawei" : — 

"If eouversionH to Roine take plaee in uonsecjuence of 
the Tracts fur the Tiviea, I do not impute blame to them, 
but to those who, instead of aeknowledffiug such Anf;licaii 
principlee of theology and eeclesiaatical polity as they con- 
tain, set themselves to oppose them. Whatever be the 
inHuence of the Tracte, great or Mmall, they may become 
just as powerful for Rome, if om' Church refuses them, a.s 
they would be t'or uur Chui-ch if she aecept^id them. If 
om- riilers speak either against the Tracts, or not at all, if 
auy number of them, not ouly lio not favour, but even do 
not suffei' tlie principles contttined in them, it is plain that 
oui' memboi's may easily be pei-suadeM:! eitlier to give up 
those principles, or to give up the Churcli. If this .state 
of thingn ffoes on, I moumfuUy prophesy, not one ot- twn, 
i)ut many secessions to the Church of Bome." 

Two yeara afterwai-ds, looking back on wliat liad pa«sed, 
I said, "Thei-e wei-e no convertN to Rome, tiil after the 
condemnation of No, 90." 
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r^^As if all this were not enough, there came the affair 
rffip. .TpniFijilpiii RiHhr7^irip- and, with a brief mention of 
it, r Bhall eoaclufle. 

] think T am right in sayiug that it had heun lonp a 
flowire with the Prnssian Court to introduce Rpiscopacy 
into the nuw Evan{!;elical Religion, which was intended in 
that eountrj' to embmce hoth the Lntheran and Calviniatic 
bodies. I almost think I heard of the prqject, when T wiih 
at Rome in 18:i'i, at thi' Hotel of the Prussia?i Minieter, 
M. Bunsen. who was moHt hospitable and kuid, aw to other 
English viaitorH, ho also to my friendK and myself. The 
idea of Epincopacy, a« the PrusHian kinp imdurstood it, 
was, I suppose, vcry different froin that taujjht in the 
Tractarian School ; hut still, I auppoae also, that the chief 
authors of that school would liave gladly seen such a 
measure careied out in PrnBsia, liatl it been done withont 
compromisinff those principles which were neceasary to the 
being of a Church. About the time of the pnblication of 
Tract 90, M. Bunsen and the then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury were taking steps for its execution, by appointing 
and coneecrating a Biahop for Jerusalem. Jerusalem, it 
would secm, was considered a safo place i'or the experi- 
ment : it was too far f rom Prussia to awaken the suscepti- 
bilities of any party at home ; if the project failed, it failed 
without harm to auy one; and, if it succeeded, it gavi; 
Protestantism a statiM in the East, which. in association 
vpith the Monophysite or Jacobite and the Nestorian bodies. 
formed a political instrument for EngJand, parallel to that 
which RuHsia had in the Greek Church, and France in thc 
Tjatin. 

Aecordingly, in July 1841, fulj of the Anglican difficulty 
on the (]ue.stion of Catholicity, I thus spoke of the Jeni- 
salem schemo in an Article in the BriH^k OriHt- ; " When 
our thotights tnin to the East, instead of recoUecting that 
there ai-e Chrietian Churches tbere, we luave it to the 
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Russians to take care of the Greeka, and the French to 
take cai-e of the Romans, and we content onrHelves with 
firecting a Prote»tant Church at Jerasalem, or with help- 
ing the Jews to rebuild their Temple there, or with 
bccoming the aufrnHt protectors of NeRtorians, Monophy- 
sites, and ali the hereticB we can heai' of, or with forming 
a league with the MusRulman against GreekH and Romans 
together." 

T do not pretend, ho iong after the time, to givn a full 
or exact accouiit of this measure in detail. I will but say 
that in the Act of ParHament, under date of October 5, 
1841, (if the copy, from which I i|iiote, eontains the 
measure as it pasaed the Houses,) pi'ovision is made for 
the consecration of " Bintish subjects, or tlie subjecta or 
citizens of any foreign state, to be Biahopa in any foreigu 
country, whether auch foreign siibjects or citizens be or be 
not subjects or citizens of the country in which they are to 
act, and , . . , without requiring Hueh of them as may be 
subjecte or citizens of any foreign kingdom or state to take 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and the oath of due 
obedience to the Archbiahop for the time being "... also 
" that such Bishop or BishGps, so consecrated, niay exercise, 
within auch limits, aa may from time to time be assigned 
for that purpose in auch foreign eountries by her Majesty, 
spiritnal juriadietion over the ministei-a of British congre- 
gations of the United Church of England and Ireland, and 
over 8vj:k otlier Protesianf Congi-egations, aa may bc deair- 
ouH of placing themaelves under hia or their authority." 

Now here, at the very tinie that the Anglican Bishops 
were direeting their ecnanre upon me for avowing an 
approach to the Catholic Church not cloaer than I believed 
the Anglican formularies would allow, they were oii the 
other hand, frateniizing, by their act or by their sufterauce, 
with Protiiatant lTOfIip.s,and allmwingthemtflput themsolvcs 
ander an An^iican Bishop, without any renunciation of 
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their Brrors or reyard to their due recepfcion of bapiism anii 
confirmation ; while there was great reasoii to .suppose that. 
the 8aid Bishop was intended to make converts from the 
orthodox Greeks, and the Hchismatical Oriental bodies, hy 
means of the infiuence of England. This waK tho third 
hlow, which ti nallv Hhattered my faith in the Anglican 
Ch urch. That Chureh was not only forhidding any nym- 
patih y or mtiPiirrHTipj> with the Church of Rome. but i t 
acEually waa courting an intercommunion with ProteHtaiit 
PrS Baia and the hereay of t he OrientalH. The Anglicaii 
Chiirch might have tho Apostolical auecession, au had the 
Monophysites ; but auch acts as were in progress led rae 
to the gravest suspieion, not that it woultl soon eeaae 
to be a Church, but that, since the 16th century, it had 
never been a Chureh all along. 

On October 12th, I thus wrote tu Mr. Bowdeu:— "We 
have not a single Anglican iu Jerusalem ; sp we are sending 
a Bishop to make a communion, not to govern our own 
people. Next, fche exeuae is, that there are converted 
Angiiean Jews there who i-equire a Bishop; 1 am told 
there are not half-a-dozen, But for thew the Bishop is 
sent out. and for them he is a Bishop of the clrcibincision " 
(1 think he was a converted Jew, who boasted of his 
Jewish descent), " against the Epistle to the Galatians 
pretty nearly. Thirdly, for the sake of Pnissia, he is to 
take under him all the foreign Protest<ants who will come ; 
and the political advantages will be so great, fi-om the 
influence of England, fchat tbere is no doubt they wiU come. 
They are to sign the Confession of Augsburg, and fchere is 
nothing to show that they hold the doctrine of Raptisinal 
Regeneration. 

"As to myself, I shall do nothing whatever publicly, 
unlesa indeeil it were to give my signature to a Proteat ; 
but I think it wouid be out of place in me to agitate, having 
been in a way silenced : but the Archbisbop is roaEy 
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doing mostr ^ve work, of which wr rannot see the 
end." 

I did luaive a Holcmii ProteBt, aud sent it to the Arch- 
biahop oE Canterbui-y, and also aent it to my own BiRhop 
with the following letter : — 

" It -seeniH aa if 1 were never to write to yonr Lordship, 
without giving yon pain. and T know that my preaent 
Hubject doe^ not specially eoncern your Lordship ; yet, after 
a great deal of anxious thought, I lay before you the en- 
closed Protest. 

" Your Lordship will observe that I am uot aaking 
for any notice of it, unleas you think that I ought to 
receive one, I do this very serious act in obeiiience to 
my sense of duty. 

"If the Engliah Church is to enter on a new course, 
and assurae a new aspeet, ifc will bc more pleaaant to 
me hereafter to think, that I did not suffer so grievous 
an event to happen, without hearing witness against it. 

" May I be allowed to say, that I augur nothing but 
evil, if we in any reapect prejudice our title to be a 
branch of the Apostolic Church ? That Article of the 
Creed, I need hardly observe to your Lordship, is of 
sueh con.straining power, thafc, if we will iiot claim it, 
and use it for ourselves, othera will use it in their own 
behalf ag^ainafc us. Men who learn whether by meana "of 
documenta or measures, whether from the statements or 
the acts of persona in authority, that our communionis 
not a branch of the One Church, I foresee with much 
grief, will be tempted to look out for that Church else- 
where. 

"It is to me a aubject of great dismay, that, aa far 
as fche Church has lately spoken out, on the aubject of 
the opiniona which I and others hold, thoae opinions are, 
not merely nofc miftionp.d ffor tliat I do not aak), bnt not 
even suffered. 
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1 earucatly liope that yuui- Loftlship will exeuse my 
freedom in thus apeaking to yon of aoiue members of your 
Most Rev. antl Ri{rht Rev. BoJy. With every feeling 
of revereut attachment to your Lordship, 

■■ I am, &e.' 



'■ Whereaa the Chui'cli of Euykml haa a elaim oii the 
allogiance of Catholic believers ouly on the ground of her 
owu claim to iie considered a branch of the Catholic 
Church : 

■' Aud whereas the recognition of hereay, iudirect aa 
well as direct, goes far to deatroy such elaim in the caHti of 
any religioua body : 

" And whereas to admit maintainers of heresy to com- 
muniou, without formal renuneiatiou of their en-ors, goee 
far towards recognizing the same : 

" And whereas Lutheranism and Calvinism are heresies, 
repugnant to Scripture, springing up three eenturies sinee, 
and anathematized hy East as well as Weat : 

" And whereaa it ia reported that the Moat Reverend 
Primate and other Right Reverend Rulera of our Church 
iiave couseerated a Bishop with a view to exercising spiri- 
tual jurisdiction over Protestaut, that i», Lutheran aiid 
Calviniat congregations in the Eaet (under the provisions 
of on Act made in the last aeasion of Parliameut to amend 
an Act made in the 26th year of the reign of his Majeaty 
Kiiig George the Third, intituled, ' An Act to empower 
the Arehbishop of Canterbury, or the Archbiahop of Yorii 
for tlie tinie beiug, to conaecrate to the office of Bishop 
persona beiug subjects or eitizens of countries out of his 
Majestya dominions'), dispensing at the same time, not 
in particular caaes and accidentally, but as if ou principle 
anrl universally, with auy abjuration nf error on the part 
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of aucli L-oiigregations, and wiili any reconciliation to the 
Church on the part of the presiJiiig Bishop; thereb^' yiviiijj 
some sort of formal recognition to the doetrinos which sueli 
coDgregations maintain: 

" And whereas the diocuaes iu Englaud are counected 
together by ao ciost- nn iQt-ercommunion, that wliat ]n 
douf hy authority iu oue, immediat«ly affecte the rest : 

" (Jn tliese grounds, I in my plaee, being a priest of the 
Engliah Chui-cb and Vicar of Sfc Mary the Virgms, 
Oxford, by wny of relieving ray conscience, do hereby 
solemnly proti>,si iigainat the measure afoi-esaid, and diHOwn 
it, as removing our Church from lier present tfi^ound and 
teuding to her disorganization. 

■ .loHN Hexry Newma.n. 

■'NovainberU. 1841." 

Lookiug baek two years afterwards oii the above-men- 
tioued and other act-s, ou the part of Anglican Ecelesiasti- 
eal authorities, I observed : " Many a man might have held 
an abatraet theory about the Catholic Church, to which it 
was difficult to adjust the Angiiean, — might haveadmitted 
a suspicion, or even painful doubts about the latter, — yet 
never have been impelled onwards, had our Rulera pre- 
served tlie nuieacence of fomier years: but it ia the 
corroboration of a present, living, and euei^tie hetero- 
doxy, that realizes and makes sucli doubts practicat; it 
haa been the recent apeeehes and acts of authorities, who 
had 80 long been toleraut of Proteataut error, which has 
given to incjuiiy and to theory its force and its edge." 

As to the project of a Jerusalem Bishopric, I never 
heard of auy good or hanu it has ever done, except 
it haa done for me ; whicli raany think a great misfortune, 
aud I one of the greatest of mercies. It brought 
the be^inning of the end. 
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nHAPTRK !V. 

HISTOKY OF MV ftELIU10t!S Ol-INIONS PHUM 1841 TO 1845. 

^ !■ 

From the end of 1841, 1 was on my death-bed, as regards 
my membership wibh the Anfrlican Churah, though at the 
time I beeanie aware of it onlj' by degrees. I introduee 
what 1 ha\'e to say with this reniark, by way of aecouating 
for the character of this i-euiaiuiug portion of my uarrative. 
A death-bed has seareely a history ; it is a tedious decline, 
witli aeasons of rallyiiig aud .seasons of faUiiig back ; aiid 
.since the end is foreseen, ov what is called a inatter of 
time, it Iias little interest foi' the imdei', espeeially if he 
has a kind heart. Moreover, it is a seasou wheii doors are 
closed and curtains drawn, and when the sick man neithei- 
eares nor is able to reeord the stages of his inalady. I 
was in these eii^cumstauces, except so fai' hb I was not 
allowed to die in peaee, — exeept so far as friends, who had 
still a fuU right to coiue in upoii me, aud the public world 
which had not.have given a aort of liistory to thoae last foni' 
yeara. But in consequence, my narrativc must be in great 
measui-e documentary, as I cannot rely on my memory, ex- 
cept for definite particulara, poaitive or negative. Letters 
of mine to fiieiids since dead liave eome into my hands ; 
others have been kindly lent me for the occasion; and I 
have aome drafta of others, aiid some notes which I inade, 
tihough I have no strictly pei^sonal or coatinaoaa mem 
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randa ta conault. und huvie iiiilu(;kily inislAid .sumt \ tiluuble 
papers. 

Aad iii-st an to tay ponition iu tht; view of duty : it was 
this: — 1. I had given up my place iu the Movument iii 
my lettei' to tlie Biehop of Oxford in the spring of 1841 : 
but 2. I could not give up my dutiee towards the many 
and varinu» mind» who had more or less beeu brought into 
it by me ; 3. I expeeted or intended gradually to fall hack 
iuto Lay Oommunion: 4. I never contemplated ieavi m; 
the Chur rih "*' F-"gl""'l ; 5. I could not hold office in its 
service, if I were not allowed to hold the Catholic aense of 
the Articles : fi , 1 cnidd not. jfn to Rome. while she Huf lered 
honours to be paid to tb >- R| p^fil v.i j; «ii i "■'■! tiht i_S aint8 
whic h I thought in my eonscie nce to be incompatible with 
the Supreme, I ni^Jimmin iipjthle <!iorv of the One Tnfinitji 
and E ternal; 7. I de.qir^ ji] ft nriion wltb Rome i mder con - 
JiUoiuj, Church with Chiu'cb ; 8. I called Littlemore my 
1'oiTe.s Vedraa, and thought that some ilay we might 
advauce again within the An^dican Church, as we had been 
forced to retire ; 9. I liept back all persons who were dis- 
pcffled to go to Rome with all my niight. 

And I kept tbem back for three or four reasons ; 1. 
Itecaune what I could not in conscience do mywelf, I could 
not Huffer them to do ; 2. because I tbought that in various 
cases they were acting under excitemeut ; 3. beeause I bad 
duties to my Bishop aud to the Anglican Cbureh ; aud 4. 
in some cases, because 1 liad received froin tbeh' Anglican 
pareuts or superiora direct cliarge of them. 

TluM was my view of my duty from tbe end of 1841 to 
my resignation of St. Mai-y'8 in the autumn of 1843. And 
now I shall relate my view, during that time. of the stati^ 
of the controversy between the Churcbes. 

As soon aH I .saw the hitcb in the Aiiglican argument, 
dariag my courae of reading in the summer of 1839, 1 
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begau to look about, aa I have said, foi- some ground which 
niight «upply a eontrover.sial Ijasi.s for niy need. Thi; dif!i- 
culty in (|uestion had arteeted my view both of Antiquity 
and Catholicity: fnr, while the history of St. Leo nhowed 
me that the ileliherate and eventual eoiwent of thf great 
body nf the Church ratitied a doctrinal deciBion as a part 
of revealed tnith, it also showei.1 that the ruJe of Autiiiuity 
was not infi-inged. thouirh a doctrine had not been publicly 
recognized as mo revealed, till centiu-ien after the tirae nf 
thf AjKwtlew. Thns, whereas the Oreedn tell m that the 
C^liurch is <Jiie, Holy, Oatholic, and ApoHtolic. I eould not 
prove that the Anglican communion was an integral part 
of the One Ghurch, on the ground of its teaehing beinf; 
Apostolic or Catholic, without reasoning in favour of what 
are commoidy called the Roman comiptions: and I could 
notdefeiid our.separationfi-om Rouieand her faith without 
uniiiff arffuiuentn pi-ejudictal to those gi'eat doctriiies con- 
cerning our liord, which ai-e the very foundation of thc 
Chriatiaii religion. The Via Mtdia was an impoasible 
idea ; it wan what I liad cailed " standing on one iefj " ; and 
it was necessary, if my old issue of the controvei^sy was to 
be retained, to gi> furtlicr either onc way or thc other. 

Accordingly, I abandoned that old grouud and took 
another. I deliberately quittefl the old Anglican ground 
a-s untenable ; though I diil not do ao all at once, but aa I 
became more aiid moi-e convinced f>f the atate of the casp. 
Thc Jeru aalein Bishopr ic was the ultimate condemnation 
onfuMjKTtheoiyMthe Via Meiiia: — if itis CRtablishment 
did nothing eiae, at least it demolished tlie sacrednesf* of 
diocesan rights. If England could be in Palestine, Eome 
might be in England. But its bearing upon the contro- 
verny, as I have Rhown in the foregoing chapter, wa.s much 
more Herions than thif tflchnical gi'ound. From that tim e 
the,,.Augiicaa-aHirah wgn. i n my minrl , Hther nnl 
normal portion of that One (.'hur<;h to H-hich the promieep 
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were made, or at least hi an abnomal state ; a nd from 
that time I said boldly (as I did in my Protest, and as 
indeed i liad even intimated in my Letter to the Bishop ot' 
Oxford), tb at the Church in wliicb I found myself had no 
tOaim on me, exne pt on oondition of itn beintr a portion o f 
tfie"t3ne Catholic Commun iop, and that that condition 
must ever be bome in mind as a pi^actical mftttei-, and had 
to be distinetly proved. All this is not inconsistent with 
my saying above tbat, at this time, I had no thought of 
leaving tbe Church of Kngland ; because I felt some o f 
my old nhject,inng_ af^ftinwt Knnie a.s atrongly as ever. T~ 
bacTno^right, I hacl no leave, to act against my consdence. 
That^was a higher rule than any argument about the 
Notes of the Church. 

XJnder these dreumstances I tui-ned for protection to tbe 
Note of Sauctity, witb a view of ahowing that we had at 
least oiie of the neeesHary Notes, au fully as the Chui-ch of 
Rome ; or, at leawt, witbout entering iuto cumparisonn, 
that we bad it in such a sufficient seiise aa to reconcile un 
to our position, and to supply full evidence, and a clear 
direction, oii the point of praetical duty. We had the 
Note of Life,— uot any sort of life, not such only aa can 
come of nature, but a superuatural Christian life, whicli 
could onty conie direetly from above. Tbus, in my Article 
in the British Oritic, to which I have so often referred, in 
Januaiy, 1840 {before tbe time of Tract 90), I said of the 
Anglican Church that " sbe bae the note of poseession, the 
note of freedom from party titles, the note of life, — u tougb 
life and a vigoroua; she bas ancient descent, uubroken 
eontiuuance, agreement iu doctrine with the Ancient 
Cburch." Presently I go on to speak of sanctity : " Mueli 
as Boman Catholics may denounce us at present as schis- 
uatical, they could not reBiyt us if the Anglican com- 
mujiion had but that one note of the Churcb npou it, — 
•"Vtctity. TbeChureh of the day[4tii centuryj could nnt, 
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reaist MeletiuB ; his enemies were fairly overcome by him, 
by hia meeknesa and holiness, which melted the moat 
jealous of them." And I continue. " We are almost coa- 
tent to say to Romanists, account us not yet as a branch of 
the Catholic Church, thongh Wf; be a branoh, till we are 
like a branch, providecl that when we do become like a 
brancli, tlien you eonsent to acknowledge us," &a And 
so I waa led on in the Articie to that aharp attack on 
Engliah Catholics, for their ahorteomings as regards this 
Note, a good portion of which I have already quoted in 
another place. It is there that I speak of the great 
scandal which I took at their political, social, and contro- 
versial bearing ; and thia was a second reason why I I'eII 
back upon the Note oF Sanctity, because it took me away 
from the neceaaity of making any afctack upon the doe- 
trines of the Romau Chnrch, nay, from the conaideration 
of ber populav beliefs, and brought me upon a ground on 
which I felt I could not make a miatake ; for what is a 
higher guide for us in speenlation and in pi^actice, than 
that conscieuce of right ancl wrong, of truth and faleehood, 
thosesentiraentaof what ia decorous, conaistent, audnoble, 
which our Creator haa made a part of our original nature ? 
Therefore I felt I could not be wrong in attacking what I 
faneied was a fact,— the unsci^upulouauess, the deeeit, and 
the intriguing spirit of the agents and repreaentatives of 
Bome. 

This reference to Holiness as the true teat of a Church 
was steadily kept iu view iu what I wrote in conuexiou 
wifch Tracb 90. 1 say in its Introduction, "The writer 
cau never be party to forcing the opinions or projects of 
one school upon another ; religious changea should be the 
act of the wbole body. No good can come of a change 
which is not a developraent of feelinga apringing up freely 
and calnily within the bosom of the whole body itself : 
every cliauge in reiigion " must be " attended by d 
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peutance : changes " must be " nurturcd in mutual love ; 
we earnot agree without a aupematural influenoe;" we 
mu«t come " together to God to do for us what we cannot 
do for ouraelves." In my Letter to the Biahop I saifl, " I 
have set my-Reif against suggestionn for considering the 
differences between ourselves and the foreigu Churches 
with a view to their adjuatment." (1 meant in the way of 
negotiation, conference, agitation, or the like.) " Onr 
business is with ourselvee, — to make ourseives more holy. 
more self-denying, more primitive, more worthy of our 
high calling. To be anxious for a composition of ditfer- 
ences is to begui at the end. Political reeonciliations are 
but outwai"d and hoilow. and fallaciouw. And till Roman 
Catholiw renounce political efforts, and manifest in their 
public raeasures the light of holinesa and truth, perpetuat 
war is our only prasjject." 

Accordiug to thia theory, a religious body is part of the 
One Catholie and Apastolic Church, if it haa the snccession 
and the creed of the Apostles, with the note of holiness of 
life ; and there is much in such a view to approve itaelf to 
the direct common sense and practical habita of an English- 
man, fJowever, with the events consequent iipon Tract 90, 
I eunii my theory to a lower level. For what could be said 
in apology, when the Bishops and the people of my Church, 
not only did not suffer, but actually rejected primitive 
Catholic doctrine, and tried to eject froni their communion 
all who held it ! af fcer fche Biahopa' charges ? after the 
Jerusalcm " abomination ' " ? Well, this could be said; 
still we were not nothing : we could not be as if*we never 
had been a Ghurch ; we were " Samaria," This then was 
that lower level on which I placecl myself, and all who 
felt with me, at the end of 1841. 

To bring out this view was the purpose of F our Hermona 
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p7-eached at St. Mar>/s in December of that yea r. Hitber- 
to I had not introduced the exciting topics of the day into 
the Pulpit ' : on tkis occasion 1 did. I did m, (or the 
moment wan ur^nt; there waH great ausettlement of 
mtnd among iis, in eonsequence of tho.se same events which 
hfld unaettled me. f)ne special tinxiety, very ohvious, 
which waR coming on me now, was, that what was " one 
man's meat was another mans poison." 1 had said oveu 
of Tract 90, " It wan addressed to one set of peraons, and 
hfts been iised anrl commeuted on by another : " still more 
was it true now, that whatever I wrote for the service nf 
those whom I knew to be in troiible of mind, would become 
on the one haud matter of HUspicioii aud siander in thti 
mouths of my opponentw, and of diatress and surprine to 
those on the other hand who had iio difficulties of faith at 
all. Accordingly, when I pnblished these Fov-r Sev)nonii 
at the end of 1843, 1 introduced theni with a recommenda- 
tion that none should read them who did not iieed them. 
But in tnith tJie virtual condemnation of Tract 90, after 
that the whole difficulty seemed to have been weathered, 
was an enormoua diaappoiutmeut aud trial. My Prote^t 
alsD against the Jemsalem Bishopric was an unavoidable 
cause of excitement iu the case of many: but it calmed 
tliera too. for the very fact of a Protest wa« a relief to their 
impatience. And so, in iiki,' manner, as regards the Four 
Sermons, of which I speak, though they acknowledged 
freely the great ncandal which was involved in the recent 
episcopal doings, yet at the sarae time they raight be said 
to bestoW upon the multiplied disordera and shortcoraings 
of the Anglican Church a sort of place in the Revealed 
IJispensation, and an intellectual position in the conti-o- 
versy, and the dignity of a great principle, for unaettled 
minds to take and use, — a prineiple which might teach 
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them to recogaize their own coiisistency, and to be recon- 
ciled to theuiselves, and which might absorb anii dry up a 
multitude oF their grudgingw. discontentH, misgivinga, and 
questionings, anil lead the way to humbte, thankful, and 
tranquil thoughts :— and this was the effect which certainly 
it produced on myBelf. 

The poiut of these Sei^niunM in, that. in spite ot' the rigid 
chaj-acter of the .Tewiah law, thc foiinal and literal force of 
itfi precepts, and the manifent schiam, and worse thaii 
schism, of the Ten Tribea, yet in fact they were still recog- 
tiized as a people by the Divine Mercy; that the great 
prophets Etias and Eliaeus were aent to them : and not 
only 80, but were aent to preaeh to them and reclaim thera, 
without any intimation that they must be reconciled to the 
line of David and tho Aaronie priesthood, or go np fco 
Jeruaalem to worahip. They were not in the Church, yet 
they had the means of grace and the hopc of acceptance 
with their Maker. The applieation of all this to the 
Anglican Church was immediate; — whether, under the 
circumBtauces, a man couJd aaaume or exereiae ministerial 
fimctioiis, or not, might iiot clearly appear (thoiigh it must 
be remembered that EngJimd had the Apoatolic Prieat- 
hood, wherea.s larael had no priesthood at all), but ao far 
wtts clear, that t-.hfif^ wah nn n^i^]] a.l, a,ll t'or an An^Iiean to 
\mve h is Chureh tor Ronie, though he did not believe hi s 
own to be pa rt of the Ono Church :■ — and for this reasool 
hecauae it wa* a fact that tlio kingdom of Israel was cut off 
From the Temple ; and yet its snbieetM, neither iii a masa, 
uor as iudividuals, neither the multitudea on Mount 
Carmel, nor the Shunammite and her household, had any 
coramand given them, though miraelea were displayed 
before thera, to break oti' from their owu people, aud to 
Biibmit themselves to Judah ', 
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It is plaiii, that a tbeory sucb as tbia, — what her t he 

mamiof a divine presence and )iff in the Anglican 
Ch urcK" we i^e autticieiit lu [Jruvu'thal~5fee^as actually 
wi^in^^)£ c6venaut, or ouly wutticient to prove that she 
waa_at _left8t enjuyinf^r cxtntnrdinary ami nncovenanted 
njereiDS , — not onlv luwered her level in a reli^oUH po int 
oF viewTT 



but weakened her contmveraial (lasi.s. It« very 
novelty made it suspiciouM: and thero was iio guarautee 
tbat the proce;« ot' .sulwfiilencc uiight not continue, and 
that it inigbt not end in a subinorHion. Indeed, to many 
rainds, to say that England waa wrong was even to say 
that Rome was right ; and no ethical or caauistic reasoning 
whatever eould overcorae in their case the argument from 
prescription and authority. To thin objection, as made 
to my new teaching, 1 could only auawer that I did not 
make my circumetance.s. I fully acknowleilged the torce 
and elVectiveness uf the genuine Anglican theory, and that 
it was all but proof againat the disputanbs ol' Rome ; but 
Mtill Hku AchilleM, tt liad a vulnerablc poiiit. and that St. 
Leo had found it out for rae, and that 1 eoiikl uot help it ; 
— that, were it not l'or inattev of faet, the theory would be 
great indeed ; it would be iiTfsistible, if it were oniy true. 
When l becaine a Catholie, the Kditor of tlie Vhi-istian 
ObservtiT, Mr. Wilke.s. who had in foriner lUys accused 
me, to my indiguatiou, uf tending towai'ds Kome, wrote to 
ine to ask, wbich of the two was now right, he or I ? I 
answered him in a letter, part of which I lieiv inwert, as it 
will serve aa a sort of leave-taking of the gi^eat theoiy, 
which is so speciouH to look upon, so difficult to prove, and 
ao hopeless to work. 

"Nov. 8, 1845. I du not tliink, at all iiiori' thau 1 did. 
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that the Anglican principles which I advocated at the date 
you mention, lead men to the Chnrch of Rome. If I must 
npecify what I mean by ' Anglicaii pi-ineipleii.' I should 
say, e-g. takuig Antiquity, not the Krisiinij Church, as the 
omeleof trnth: andhoWm^thntthe ApoetoliaalSwceasv 
ia a Ruificient guarantee of Sacramental Giace, luithout 
imioii •with the, Christian Ohuivk tkrow/kout ihn world. 
I think thene fltiJI the firmest, sti-ongeHt ground against 
Rome— that iw, if thxy i-an bi; hrJd" [a/n traths ni- facts]. 
" They have been held hy mauy, and are far more difficult 
to refute in the Roman contTOV*ir«y, than thowc of any 
other religious body. 

" For myseif, I fouud / roiUd- iiot liold them. I left 
them. From the time I liegaii to suspect tJieir nnsound- 
ness, I ceased to put them forward. When I waa fairly 
Hure of their unsonndness, I gave np my Liviug. When 
I wan fully confident that the Chui-ch of Rome was the 
nnly true Churoh, I joiued hei-. 

"I have felt all along that Bp. Buirs theology was thc 
only theology on which thi; English Church conld «tand. 
I have felt, that opposition to the Chnrcii of Rome waK 
part of that theology ; and that he who could not proteat 
agaiiist the Church of Rome was no trui' divine iu the 
English Church. I have uever said, nor attempted to say, 
that rtny one iii office in the English Church, whethei' 
Bishop or incumbent, could bc otherwise than iii hostihty 
to tlic Chnrch of Romc." 

The Via Med,ia then disap peared for ever, and a Theory, 
iiiade exprewsly for the occasion, tooit Its place. 1 w as 
pleased with my new view. I wrote to an intiinate friend, 
Samuel F. Wood, Dec. 1-1, 1841 : "I thinb you will give 
me the credit, Cariaaime, of nut undervaluing- the strengtfa 
of the feelingM which draw one [to R.ome], and yot I am 
(T Intst) qiiite clear about my diity to remain where I am j 
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iudeuJ, mucli clearer thaii I was rK)m<; tinn; aince. U it ia 
uot pruiHUiiiptuuim tusuy, I hdvc . . . a mueli mcire iletinite 
view of the piomiseil iuward Preseiict! ol' Christ with u« 
in the Saci-amenti iiow that the outward notes of it are 
being ramoved, And I am content to be with Moses in 
the deaert, or witli Elijah exeomniunieated from the 
Tenople. I say thin, putting things at the atrongest." 

However, my frieiids of the miKierate Apoatolical pai'ty, 
who were my friends for the very reiison of my haviug 
been so moderate and Anglicaii myself in general tone in 
times past, whn had stood up for Traet 90 partly from 
faitii in me, and certainly from gunei-ous aiid kind feeling, 
and had thereby shared an oblocjuy which waw noue of 
theii-8, wei'e naturally surprised and offended at a line of 
arguinent,novel, aiid, as it appearenl to them, wauton, whicli 
threw the whole eonti-overay into confusion, stultified my 
former principlea, and aubstituted, aa they woiild consider, 
a sort of methodistic self-contemplation, especiaJly abhoi'- 
rent both to my nature and to my past professions, for the 
plain and honeat tokena, as they were commonly received, 
of a divine missioii in the AngHcan Church. They could 
not tell whither I was going ; and were still further an- 
noyed when I persistod in viewing the eondemnation of 
Traet 90 by the public and tlie Bishopa as so grave a 
matter, and wheii I threw about what they eonaidered 
myaterious hints of " eventualitiBa," and would uot simply 
say, "Aii Anglican I was born, and an Angiican I will 
die." One of my lamiliar friends, Mr. Church, who was 
in the eountry at Christmaa, 1841-2, reported to me tlie 
feeliiig tliat prevailed abuut ine ; and how 1 felt towardn it 
wili appear in the following letter of mine, written in 
auBwer : — 

"Oriel,.Dec 24, 1S41. Cariasime, you cannot tell how 
aad your account of Moberly haw made me. Hia view of 
the sinfulnesa of the flecrees of Trent is aa mnch agaiu 
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. uniou ol' (Jhurches hh agAiu-st iuilividual couveraiouH, To 
tFell the truth, I uever have exainiued thoat- decrees with 
thia object, and h&ve no view ; but that is very difFerent 
froin having a deliberate view againat them. Could not 
he say wkirh they are ? I suppoae Transubstautiation is 
one. Chai'les Marriott, though of course he would uot 
like ty have it repeated/ does not scruple at that. I have 
not my luind clear, Moberly must lecollect that Palmer 
[of Worcester] thiuka they all bear a Catholie interpre- 
tation, For myself, this ouly 1 see, thftt there 'm in- 
definitely raore iii the Fathei-s againat our own state oi' 
alienation fi-oni Christendoni than against the IVidentiue 
Decrees. 

" The ouly thiu;r 1 cau thiuk of," [that I cau have said 
of a startliug chai-acter,] " is this, that there were persons 
who, if our Church committed heraelf to heresy, eotyn&r 
than thiuk that there was no Church auy wbere, would 
believe the Roman to be the Chureh ; aud therefore would 
ou faith accept what they coutd uot otherwise acc|uie8ce in. 
I suppose, it would be no relief to him to insiet upon the 
circumstance that there is uo immediate danger. Indivi- 
duals can never he answered for of course ; but I should 
think lightly of that mau, who, for some act of the BLahopa, 
ahould all at once leave the ChurcL Now, eonsidering 
how the Clergy really are improving, conaidering that tbis 
row is eveu making theni read the Tracts, is it not possible 
we may all be in a better state of mind seven years heuce 
tiO cousider these matters ? and may we not leave them 
meauwhile t.o the will of Providence'? I caiinot believe 
thia work lias been of mau ; God has a right to His own 
work, to do what He will with it. May we not try to 
leave it in Hia hands, and be conteut ? 

iw, I Ao no\ tliink l]p woiild havr objectrd to hU 
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If you learn any thinff about Bai^ter, which lead)* yuu 
to thiuk tliat 1 caii relievt liim by n letter, let iue kuow. 
Tlie triith is this,— oui- ;^d Frienda ilo uot read the 
Fathers : they asaeut to ua iiroiii the eommon nense of the 
case i then, wheu the Fathers, aud we, say more thaii theii- 
commou aeuse, they are di-eadfully shoclced. 

"The Biahop oi' Ijondou has rejected a man, 1. For 
lioldiiif,' any Sacrifice in the Eucliarist. 2. The Real Prn- 
sence. 3. That there is a jfraee iu Ordiuation '. 

" Are we quite sui^e tliat thc Bishops will uot be draw- 
injr up some struigeut deelaratioiiB of faith ? Im thiN what 
Moberly fears '! Would the Bishop oi' Oxford accept 
them ? If so, I should he driven into the Refuge for the 
Destitute [Littlemore]. But I proniiae Moberly, 1 would 
do my utmost to catch all dangerous pereons and clap them 
into confinemuut there." 

Christmas Day, 1841. " I liave beeii dreaming of 
Moberly all night, Should not he and the hke see, that 
it is uiiwise, unfair, and impatient to aak others, What 
will you do under eii-cumBtances, which liave not, whieli 
may never eome ! Why bring fear, suspicion, aiid dis- 
union into the eamp about things which ai-e merely in 
posse ! Natui^al, aud exceediugly kind as Barters auil 
another fi-teuds letters were, I think they have done great 
harm. I speak most aincerely when I say, tliat there are 
things which I neither contemplate, nor wish to eoutem- 
plate; but, wben 1 am asked about them teu times, at 
length I begin to contemplate thera. 

" He surely does not meau to say, that nothing could 
separate a man from the English Churcli, e.g. its avowing 
Socinianism ; its holding the Holy Eucharist iu a Soeiniau 

to introdtiDe liere the paH^age coiitainiiig it, aB I am impnting to the itiBhap 
Datbing which the world would think dis(^celul, bat, »□ the oontrary, whM 
■ Iftrge. religioun body WQuld &pprove. 
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sense. YeL, he would aay. it was uot riitht to coiitcmplat— ^ 

Mlicli thlll^riJ. I 

■' Again, our oase is [diverffiug] froiu that of Ken'^^ 
To say iiothing of the laat iniBerable eentury, which htw^ 
given m to »tnrt irom a umch lower level and with muct» j 
less to Sjjitrt^ thau a Churchnian in the 17th century, ques- 
tions of doctri.ni; are now coming in ; with him, it was » 
i|ue8tion of (itHciplina | 

" If Huch dreadful eveiits were realized, I caimot help 
thinkiiig we sliouid all Ije vastly moi-e agreed than we I 
think now. Indeeci, ia it posHible (humanly speakiiig) that | 
thoae, who havf so much tlio same heart, .should widely I 
differ '. But let this be considered, aa to altematives. , 
What commuuiou couid we join > Could the Scotch or 
Americau sanction the preaence of its BishopB and congre- il 
gatiouM in Euglaud, without incurring the imputation of J 
Hchism, uuleM» iudeed (and is that hkely i) they denounced I 
the Eugliuh bh heretical 'i 

" Is not this a time of strange provideuces ? ie it not 
our safeat conrae, without looking to eonsequences, to do 
simply 'what we think right day by day ! shall we not be 
sure to go wrong, if we attempt to trace l>y anticipation 
the course of divine Provideiiee ( 

" Has not all oui- iiiisery, a« a Churcli, arisen from 
people being afraid to look ditficulties iii the face ? They 
havo palliated acts, when they shoujd have denounceit 
them. There is that good feliow, Worceater Palmer, can 
whitewash the Eeclesiastical Commiasion and the Jeruaalem 
Bishopric And whatistheconeequence? thatourChurch 
has, through centuries, ever been ainking lower and lower, 
till good part of its pretensions and professious ia a mere 
aham, though it be a duty to make tbe best of what we 
have received. Yet, though bound to make the best of 
othei- men's shams, let us aot incur auy of our own. The 
triiest Friends of our Cliure\i aie tYiey ,w\vo ■&b.y boldly when 
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her ruler.'! are goin^ wrong, and the eonaequencea ; and 
(fco apeak catachrestieally) then are most likely to die in 
the Church, who are, under theae black circumatances, 
moat prepared to leave it. 

" And I will add, that, considering the tracea of God'8 
grace which siuround us, I am very aanguine, or rather 
confident (if it is right so to apeak,) that our prayera and 
our alma will come up aa a memorial before God, and that 
all this miaerable confuaion tends to good. 

" Let ua not then be anxioua, and anticipate difFerences 
in proapeet, when we agree in the present. 

" P. S. 1 think wheu friends " [ie. the extreme party] 
" get over their first unsettlement of mind and consequent 
vague apprebensions, which the new attitude of the 
Biahops, and our feelinga upon it, have brought about, 
they will get contented and satisfied. They witl see that 
they esaggerated thinga. . . . Of course it would have 
been wrong to anticipate what one'H feelings would be 
under such a painfo! contingency as the Bishops' charging 
as they have done, — so it aeema fco me nobodys fault. 
Nor is it wonderful fchat othera" [moderafce men] "are 
startled" [i.e. at my Proteat, &c., &c.]; "yet they ahould 
recollect that the more implicit the reverenee one paya to 
a Biahop, the more keen will be one's perception of hereay 
in him The cord is binding and compelling, till it snapa. 

" Men of reflection would have aeen this, if they had 
looked that way. Last spring, a very high churchman 
talked to me of resiating my Biahop, of asking him for 
the Canoaa under which be acted, and so forth ; but thoae, 
who have cultivated a loyai f eeling towarda fcheir auperiors, 
are the most loving servanta, or fche moat zealoua pro- 
teators. If othera became eo too, if the clergy of Chester 
denounced fche heresy of their diocesan, they wouldbedoiii" 
their duty, and relieving themaelves of the ahare which tlw 
otherwiae have in any poaaible defection of their brethrM 
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■'St Htttphdae [Day, Deoember 26]. How I fidget! 
I aow fear thsit the note I wrote yesterday only makes 
UiAltern wornit by diJicUisi-nif too mndi- This is always my 
great difficulty. 

" Iii the preseiit state of eidtement on both sides, I 
think of leaving oiit altogether my reaasertion of No. 90 
iji my Preface to Volume 6 [of Parochial Sermons], and 
merely saying, 'Am many false reports are at this time in 
circuliition aljoiit him, he hopea his well-wisbere will take 
thia Vol [inifj nn an indication of his real thonghte and feel- 
inga : tiiow* who are not, he leaves in Go(i's hand to bring 
tiieni t^j a bett^r mind in His own timt;,' What do you 
Htty to the logic, aentiment, and propriety of this ? " 

An old frieiKi, at a distance from Oxford, Archdeacon 
Robert I, Witberforce, mnat have said something to me 
ftt thia time, I do not know what, wliich challenged a frank 
ruply ; for I dinclonod tohim, Idonotknowin what words, 
my f rightful HUBpicion, hitherto only known to two persons, 
viK. his hrother Henry and Mr. Frederic Bogers,^ that, 
aa rngardH my Anglioaniam, perhapa I might break 
tlown iii the event, — that perhapa we were both out of the 
ChuFoh, I think I recollect expressing my difficulty, as 
derivud from the Arian and Monophyaite history, in a 
form in wbioh it would be most intelli^ble to bim, as 
being in f«ct au Admissii.ui of Bishop Buirs; viz, that in 
the wntiMVBraies of the early c^nturies the Roman Chorch 
wtwevt>r(>n the ri^ht side, which «~asof comsea prim&facie 
«rgument in favour of Kome aiid against Anglicanism 
now. He amwttriHl nie thus, under date of Jan. 29, 1842 : 
" 1 dont thiiik that I ever was so shocked by any «mh- 
mimioatiou, which wa.s cver made to lue. as by yvor letter 
oi tlus UUHIUQ^. It h»s v]uite uuoerved me. ... I eanDOt 
tMMl, though I eutt at A loes «here to b^is. 
* act by whteh w« hav» diesevered oar- 
ButumoQ of tb» Chorcli TJoiversaL . . . 
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The more I atudy Scripture, the more am I impressed 
with the resemblanee between the Romish principle in the 
Church and the Babylon of St. John. ... I am ready 
to grieve that I ever directed my thoughta to theology, 
if it is iudeed so uncertain, as your doubts aeem to 
indicate." 

While my old and trne friends wore thuH in trouble 
about me, I auppoae they felt not only ansiety but pain, to 
aee that I was gradually aurrendering myaelf to the influ- 
ence of others, who had uot their own claims upon me, 
younger men, and of a cast of mind in uo small degree un- 
congenial to my own, A new Hchool of thought was rieing, 
as ia uaual in doctrinal mqutnes, and was Bw eepmg tTie 
original party of the Movement aside, and was taking ita 
place. The moat promiuent person in it, was a man of 
elegant geniua, of claasical mind, ol rare talent in literary 
compoaition : — Mr. O akeley. He waa not far from my 
own age ; I liad long known him, though of late years he 
had not been in ret-idenee at Oxford ; and quite lately, he 
haa been taking several aignal occaaions of renewing that 
kindnesa, which he ever showed towards me when we were 
both in the Anglicaii Church. His tone of mind was not 
uniike that which gave a character to the early Movement ; 
he was almost a typical Oxford man, and, as far aa I reeol- 
lect, both in political and eccleaiaatieal viewa, would have 
been of one apirit with the Oriel party of 1826—1833. 
But he had entered late into the Movement; he did not 
know its firat years ; and, beginning with a new start, he 
was uaturally thrown together with that body of eager, 
acute, resoiute minds who had begun thei r Catholic life 
about tne aame time as he, whn knew n otbing about th e 
Via Media, but had h ear(Liniich_abQut.Rome. This new 
party rapidly formed and increased, in and out of Oxford, 
aud, as it 80 happeued, coutemporaneously with that v 
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summer, when I receiveii so aerioas a blow to my eceleiBi- 
Hsticftl vicws from the atudy of the MonophyHite contro- 
versy, These ni en cut into the original M ovement at an 
an gle. feiraCT^^ite line of tboughl, arnl then 8e{~a55gt 
t mming-that liiie m its own direction . They were most of 
them keenly religious meu, with aTrue concem for their 
souls as the first matter of all, with a jn^iat zeal for me, 
but giving little certaintyat tb^ titm^as to whit^h way thRv 
would ultimately tum. Some in the event have remiiiiied 
Hrm to Anirlicanism. some have become Gatholics, and 
some have fouud » refuge in Liberalism. Xothing was 
clearer conoeniing them, than that they needed to be kept 
tn order: and on me who had had so much to do with the 
making of them, that duty was as clearty incnmbent : and 
it is e(}ually clear. from what I have already said, that I 
was just the person. above all others. who could not mi- 
dertake it. There are no frieods like old friends ; bat of 
tfaose old friends, few coulii help me, few conld anderstand 
me, many were annoye«I with me, some were angry, 
beeau^ I was br«akiug up a compact party, and some, aa 
a matter of conscience, could not listen to me. When I 
looked n>and for thoee wbom I might consnlt in my diffi- 
cultie^i. I fouud the very hypothesis of those tlifficulties 
acting as a bar to their giving me their adWce. Then I 
said, bitterly. " You arv throwiug me on others. whether I 
wiil or na" Yet still I had good and true friends aroond 
111« of the fM sort. in and out of Oxford too, who were a 
jpKWit help to me. Bat oa tlie other hand. thoogh I neither 
was so tond iwith a few excepticoisl of the persous, nor of 
the methoiis of thonght. whicfa belouged to tfais new sdiool, 
tt» of the olti set. thou^ I could not trust in thetr limmess 
olf {Mrpose. Cor. like a swarm of tliee. they migfat come »ad 
< tad at I«ngtfa be dividei^I and dtssipated. yet I had 
r in their object and in ifae ■Itrection 
k h^, ia spite of uty uld frii^^iidss iu spike 
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oi' my old life-loujf prejudiceti. In spite of my iugi-fiined 
f<!arB of Rome, and the deciniou of iny reaaou aud cou- 
acience agaiuat her uaages, in spite of my H,ti'eetiou for 
Oxford aud Oriel, yet I had a secret longing love of Bome 
the Mother of Enghsh Christianity, aud I had a tnie devo- 
tion to the Blensed Virgin, in whose College I hved, whose 
Altar I «erved, and whose Immacuiate Purity I had iu one 
of my earhest printed Sermons made much of. And it 
was the consciousneBa of thie bias in myself, if it is so to 
be called, which made me preaeh so eameatly against the 
danger of being swayed in religious inquiry by our aym- 
patliy rather than by our reason. And moreover, the 
members of this new school looked up to me, aa I have 
sajd, and did me true kindnesses, and reatly loved me, and 
stood by me in trouble, when others weut away, and for 
all this I was grateful ; uay, mauy of them were in 
trouble tbemselves, and in the sarae boat with me, and 
that was a fiirther cause of sympathy between us; and 
hence it was, when the new Hchool came on in foi-ce, and 
into collisiou with the old, I had not the heart, any more 
than the power, to repel them ; I was in great perplexity, 
aud hardly knew where I stood ; I took their part ; and, 
when I wauted to be in peace and silence, I had to apeak 
out, and I ineurred the charge of weakness from some 
men, and of mysteriouaness, shuffling, and underhand 
dealing from the raajority. 

Now I will say here fraukly, that this sort of eharge is a 
raatter which I cannot properly meet, because I eannot 
duly realize it. I have never had any suspicion of my 
own honesty ; and, when men say that I was dishouest, I 
cannot grasp the aceusation as a distinct conception, aueli 
as it is possible to encounter. If a man aaid to me, " On 
such a day and before sueh persona you said a thing w 
white, when it waa blaek," I undetatand what is m^ 
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well eriough, and I can aet myself to prove an alibi or to 
explain the mistake ; or if a man saiii to me, " You tried 
to gain me over to your party, intending to take me with 
you to Rome, but yon did not ftncceed," I can give hini 
the lie, and lay down au assertion of my own as firm and 
aa exact as his, that uot from the time that I was first un- 
flettled, did I ever attiempt to gain auy one over to myself 
or to my Romanizing opinions, and that it is only his owu 
coxcombical fancy which has bred such a thought in him : 
but my imagination ia at a los8 in preaence of those vague 
charges, whicli have commonly been brought against me, 
charges, wliich are made up of impressioua, and under- 
standings, aud iiiferences, aud lieai^y, and surmisea. 
Accordingly, I shall not make the attempt, for, in doing 
80, I should he deahug blowa in the air; what I shall 
attempt ia to state what I know of myaelf and what I 
recollect, and leave to others its application. 

While I had confidence in the Via Media, and thought 
that nothing eould overset it, I did not mind laying down 
large principles, which I saw would go further than was 
commonly perceived. I considered that to make the Via 
Media concrete and aubstantive, it must be much more 
than it was in outline ; that the Anglican Church muat 
have a ceremouial, a ritual, and a fulness of doctrine and 
devotion, which it had not at present, if it were to eompete 
with the Koman Church with any prospect of success. 
Such additions would not reraove it from its proper basia, 
but would merely atrengthen and beautify it : such, for 
instance, would be confraternitiea, particular devotions, 
reverence for the Blessed Virgin, prayers for the dead, 
beautiful churches, munincent offerings to them and in 
them, monastic houses, and many other obaervances and 
institutions, which I used to aay belonged to us aa much 
«s to Rome, though Romu had appropriated them and 
j}t' them, by reaaon of our having let them siip 
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from us. The principle, oa which all this tumed, is 
broujjht out in one of the Letters I published on occaaion 
of Tract 90. " The age is moviiig," 1 said, " towarda 
Bomething; and most unhappily the one religious com- 
muniou amoug ua, which has of late years been practically 
in posaesaion of thia something, is the Chui-eh of Rome. 
She alone, amid all the errora and evils of her practical 
aystem, has given free seope to the f eehngs of awe, mystery, 
tendernesH, reverence, devotedness, and other feehngs 
which may be especially called Catholic. The question 
theu is, whether we shall give them up to the Roman 
Church 01' claira thera for ouraelves. . . . But if we do 
give them up, we must give up the men who cherish them. 
We must cousent either to give up the men, or to adrait 
their principies." With these feelinga I franbly admit, 
that, while I waa woridng aimply for the sake of the 
Anghcan Church, I did not at all mind, though I found 
myself layuig down principlea in its defeuce, which went 
heyond that particular kind of defence which high-and-dry 
men thought perfeetion, and eveu though I ended iu fram- 
ing a kiud of defeuce, which they might call a revoiutiou, 
while I thought it a restoration, Thus, for illustration, I 
might discourse upon the " Commuuiou of Sainta " in such 
a mauuer (though I do not recollect doing so,) as might 
lead the way towards devotion to the Blesaed Virgiu and 
the Saintfl on tiie ono hand, aud towards prayera for the 
dead on the other. lu a memorandum of the year 1844 or 
184S, I thns speak on thia subjecfc : '" If tlie Church be not 
defended on establiahmeot gi-ounds, it muat be upon 
principles, which go far beyond their immediate object. 
Soiuetimes I aaw theae further reaulta, soraetimes not. 
Though I aaw them, I HOmetiiuea did not aay tliat 1 aaw 
them : — so loug as I thought they were ineoaaistent, not 
witli our Chui-ch, but only with the existing opiniona, I 
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waa not iinwitling to insinuate truths into our Church, 
whieh I thought had a riglit to be there." 

To so much I confeas; but l do not confeaa, I simply 
deuy thftt I ever said any thing which secretly bore against 
the Church of England, knowing it myself, in order that 
others might unwarily accept it. It waa indeed one of ray 
great difficultiea and cauaes of reserve, as time went on, 
that I at length recognized in principlea which I had 
houestly preached as if Ang]ioan, coucluaions Eavourable 
to the eause of Rome. Of eourse I did not like to coufeas 
this ; and, when interrogated, was in consequence in per- 
plexity. The prime iuatance of this waa the appeal to 
Aiitii]uity ; St. Leo had overset, in my own judgment, ita 
force as the special argument for AngUcanism ; yet I waa 
committed to Autiquity, together with the whole Anglican 
school ; what then waa I to aay, when acute minds urged 
this or that application of it againat the Via- Media ? it waa 
impoaaible that, in auch circumstancea, any anawer could 
be giveu which waa not unaatiafaetory, or any behaviour 
adopted which was uot myaterioua Again, sometimes in 
what I wrote I went just as far aa I aaw, and eould as little 
say more. aa I could aee what is below the horizon ; and 
therefore, when asked aa to the consequences of what I had 
aaid, I had no answer to give. Again, aometimea when I 
was aaked, whether certain conclusiona did not f ollow f rom 
a certain principle, I might not be able to tell at the 
moment, especially if the matter were compUcated; and 
for thia reason, if for no other, because there is great differ- 
ence between a eonclusion iu the abstract aud a condusion 
in the concrete, and becauae a eonclusion may be modified 
in fact by a conclusion from some oppoaite prineiple. Or 
it might 80 happen that my head got simply confuaed, by 
the very strength of the logic which was adminiatered to 
me, and thus I g^ave my .'ganction to conclusiona which really 
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were not mine ; and when the report ot tbose conclusioiiB 
came romid to me through others, I had to unsay them. 
And thcn again, perhapa I did not hke to aee men scared 
or scandalized by unfeehng logical inferences, which would 
not have troubled them to the day of their death, had they 
not been forced to recognize them. And then I felt alto- 
gether the force of the maxim of St Ambrose, " Non in 
dialeetica complaeuit Deo salvum faeere populum suum ;" — 
I had a great dishke of paper logic For myself, it was 
not logie that carried me on ; as well might one aay that 
the quicksilver in the barometer changea the weather. It 
is the concrete being that reasons ; pass a number of years, 
and I find my mind in a new place ; how > the whole man 
moves ; paper logic is but the record of it All the logic 
in the world would not have made me move faster towarda 
Rome than I did ; as well might you aay that I have 
arrived at thc end of my jom^ney, because I aee the vihage 
church before me, as venture to aasert that the miles, over 
which my soui had to pass before it got to Eome, eould be 
aunihilated, even though I had been in poaseaaion of some 
far clearer view than I then had, that Rome waa my ulti- 
mate destiuation. Great acts take time. "At least thia is 
what I felt in my own caae ; and therefore to come to me 
with methods of logic had in it the uature of a provoca- 
tion, and, though I do not thiuk I ever ahowed it, made 
me somewhat inditierent how I met them, and perhaps led 
me, as a means of relieving my impatience, to be myateri- 
oua or irrelevant, or to givo in because I could not meet 
them to my aatiafaction And a greater trouble still than 
theae logical mazes, was the introduction of logic into 
every aubjeet whatevcr, so far, that is, aa thia waa done. 
Before I was at Oriel, I recollect an acquaintance saying 
to me that " the Oriel Common Room stank of Logi< 
One is not at all pleased when poetry, or eloqi 
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devotioD, is considered as if ehiefly imended Ut feed syllo- 
gisiii& Now, in sayiiig all this. 1 am saj-ing nothiog 
against the deep pietj and eameetness which were charac- 
teristics of this second phase of the Movement, in which I 
had. taken so prominent a parL Whai I have been 
obeerving is, that this phase had a cendencj to bewilder 
and to upset me; and, tbat, iostead of saying so, as I 
ought to have done, perhaps &om a sort of lazinesa I gave 
answera at random, which have led to my appearing close 
or inoonsiatent 

I bave comed up two letters of this period, which in a 
measure iilustrate wbat I have been sayiiig. The lirst was 
written to the Bishop of Oxford on occasion of Tract 90 :- — 

" March 20, 1841. So one can enter into my sitaation 
but mysell I see a great many minds working in varioos 
dtrectioDS and a variety of principles with multiphed bear- 
ings ; I act for the best 1 sincerely think that matters 
woiUd not have gone better for tbe Cburcb, had I never 
written. And if I write I have a. eboiee of ditHculties. 
It is easy for tbose wbo do not enter into those dilEculties 
to say, ' He ougbt to say tbis and not say tbat,' but tliiiigs 
are wonderfuUy linked together, and 1 cannot, or ratber I 
would uot be dishouest Whea persoDS too iuterrogate 
me, I am obliged in many cases to give an opinion, or I 
seem to be underhand Keeping silence looks like artilica 
And 1 do not like people to consult or respect me, from 
tliinking ditferently of my opinioDH from what I know 
tbem to be. And again (to use the proverb) what is oue 
maus food is another maus poiaoiL All these tbings 
make my situation very diffieulL But tbat coliision must 
at some time ensue between members of the Cburcb of 
oppoeite sentiments, I have loug been aware. Tbe time 
and mode have been in tbe haud of Providence ; I do not 
mean to exclude my own great imperfeetions in bringing 
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it about; yet I still feel obliged to think the Traet 
ueceBsary." 

The second ia takeu from the notes of a letter which I 
sent to Dr. Pusey in the uext year : — 

"October 16, 1842. Aa to my beiug entirely with 
Ward, I do not know the Hmits of my own opiniona. If 
Ward saya that this or that is a developraent from what 
I liave said, I canuot say Yes or No. It is plausibte, it 
7na/y be true. Of course the fact that the Eoman Church 
hae ao developed and maintained, adds great weight to the 
antecedeQt plauaibility. I canuot asseit that it ia not 
true; but I canuot, with that keen perception which some 
people have, appropriate it. It ia a nuisance to me to be 
farced beyoud what I can fairly accept." 

There was aaother aource of the perplexity with which 
at thia time I waa encompassed, and of the reaerve and 
mysteriousuess, of whieh that perplexity gained for me the 
credit. After Tract 90 the Protestant world would uot let 
me alone; they pursued me in the public journala to 
Littlemore. Reporta of all kinds were circulated about 
me. " Imprimis, why did I go up to Littlemore at all ? 
For no good purpose certainly ; I dared not teU why." 
Why, to be sure, it was hard that I should be obliged to 
aay to the Editora of newspapera that I went up there to 
say my prayers ; it was hard to have tu tell the world in 
confidence, that I had a certain doubt about the Auglican 
ayatem, aud could uot at that momeut resolve it, or say 
what would come of it ; it was hard to have to confess 
that I had thought of giviug up my Liviiig a year or two 
before, and that this was a first atep to it. It was hard to 
have to plead, that, for what I knew, my doubts would 
vanish, if the newspapers would be so good as to give me 
time and let me alone. Who would ever dream of making 
the world his confidant i yet 1 was couaidered insidioua. 
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nly, dishonest, if I would not open my heart to the tender 
mercies of the world. But they per.sisted ; " What waa I 
doing at Littlemore ? " Doing there l have I not retreated 
from you ? have I not giveu up my poHition and my place ? 
am I aloue, of Englishmeii, not to have the privilege 
to go wliere I will, no questions aaked ? am I alone to 
be followed about by jealous prying eyea, which take note 
whether I go in at a back door or at the front, and who 
the men are who happen to call on me in the aftemoou ? 
Cowards ! i£ I advanced one step, you would run away ; it 
is not you that I fear : " Di me terrent, et Jupiter hostis." 
It ia because the Biahops still eo on char^ng againat 
me, though I have quite given up : it is that secret mis- 
giviug of heart which tells me that they do well, for I 
have neither lot nor part with them : this it is which 
weighs me down. I cannot walk into or out of my house, 
but curious eyes are upon me. Why will you not let me 
die in peace ? Wounded brutea creep iuto some hole to 
die in, and no one grudgea it them. Let me alone, I shall 
not trouble you long. This was the keen feeling whieh 
piereed me, and, I think, these are the very words in 
which I expressed it to myaelf. I asked, in the words of 
a great motto, " Ubi lapaua ? quid feci i " One day when 
I entered my houae, I found a flight o£ Under-graduates 
inside. Heads of Houses, as raountecl patrols, walked 
their horsea rouiid those poor cottages. Doctors of Di- 
vinity dived into the hidden recesaes of that private tene- 
ment uninvited, and drew domestie coneluaiona from what 
they saw there. I had thought that an Engliahman^a houae 
was hia castle ; but the newspapers thought otherwise, and 
at last the matter came before my good Bishop. I ineert 
his letter, and a portion of my reply to him : — 

" April 12, 1842. So many of the charges against your- 

aelf and your friends which I have seen in the public 

journals have beeu, within my own kiiowledge, false and 
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calumnious, that I am Dot apt to pay much attention to 
what ia asaertfid with respeet to you in the Dewspapera. 

"In" [a newspaper] "however, of April 9, there 
appear.s a paragraph in which it ia as.serted. a.s a matter 
of Dotoriety, that a 'so-called Anglo-Catholic Monaatery 
is in process of erection at Littlemore, and that the cella 
of dormitories, the chapel, the refectory, the cloisters all 
may be aeen advaneing to perfection, under the eye of a 
Parish Prieat of the Diocese of Oxford.' 

" Now,aa I have underHtood that yon really are pOKseHsed 
of some tenements at Littlemore, — as it is generally be- 
lieved that they are deatined for the purposes of study and 
(ievotion, — and aa much auspieion and jealousy are felt 
about the matter, I am anxiuus to aflbrd you an oppor- 
tunity of making me an explaiiation on the auhject. 

" I know you too welJ not to be aware that you are the 
last man living to attempt in my Diocese a revival of tho 
Monastic orders (in any thing approaching to the Romanist 
aense of the tevm) without previoua communication with 
me, — or indeed that you should take upon yourself to 
originate auy measure of importance without authority 
from thc heads of the Church, — aud therefore I at once 
Gxonerate you from the aecu,'«ition brought against you by 
the newspaper I have quoted, but I feel it nevertheless a 
duty to my Diocese and myself, as well aa to you, to ask 
you to put it in ray power to contradict what, if uncon- 
tradicted, would appear to imply a glaring invasion of all 
ecdeaiaatical diacipline' on your part, or of inexcusable 
negleet and indifferenco to my dutiea on m.ine." 

I wrote in answer as follows :— 

"April 14, 1842. I am very mueh obUged by your 
Lordship'^ kindness in allowin^' me to write to you on the 
aubject of my house at Littlemore ; at the same time I feel 
it hard both on your Lordship aud myself that the rest- 
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lessneBs of the public mind should oblige you to reqoire an 
explanation of me. 

" It ia now a whole year that I have been the subject of 
incessant miarepresentation. A year aince I submitted 
entirely to your Lordship'8 authority; and, with the in- 
tention of following out the particular aet enjoined npon 
me, I not only atopped the series of Tracts, on whioh I 
was engaged, but withdrew from all public diseussion of 
Churcb mattera of the day, or what may be calied eccleai- 
aatical politics. I turned myaelf at once to tbe prepara- 
tion for the Presa of the translations of St Athanasius to 
which I had long wished to devote myaelf. and I inteDded 
and intend to employ myself in the like theological studiea, 
and in the concems of my own parisb and in practical 
works, 

" With tbe same view of peraonal improvement I was 
led more seriously to a design which had been long on my 
mind. For many yeai-s, at least thirteen, I have wiahed 
to give myself to a life of greiater religious regularity than 
I have hitherto led ; but it is very unpleasant to confess 
aucb a wisb even to my Biahop, because it seems arrogant, 
and because it is committing me to a profession which 
may come to nothing, For wbat have I done that I am 
to be called to account by tbe world for my private aetions, 
in a way in which no one else is called ? Wby may I not 
have tbat liberty whicb all others are allowed ? I am often 
accuaed of being underhand and uncandid in reapect to the 
intentions to which I have been alluding : but no one likes 
his own good rosolutions noiaed about, both from mere 
common delicacy and from fear lest be should not be able 
to fulfil them. I feel it very cruel, though the parties in 
fault do not know wbat tbey are doing, tbat very sacred 
matters between me and my conacience are made a matter 
of public talk. May I take a case parallel though dif- 
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ferent ? suppoae a person ia prospect of marriage ; would 
he Hke the subiect diacusHed in newspapera, and parties, 
circumatances, &c., &e., publicly demanded of him, at 
the penalty of being accused of craft and duplicity ? 

"The resolution I apeak of has been taken with refer- 
ence to myself alone, and has been contemplated quite 
independent of the co-operation of any other human being, 
and without reference to success or failure other than per- 
aonal, and without regard to the blame or approbation of 
man. And being a resolution of years, and one to which 
I feel God has cailed ujie, and in which I am violating no 
rule of the Church any more than if 1 married, I should 
have to answer for it, if I did not pursue it, as a good 
Providence made openinga for it. In pursuing it then I 
am thinking of myaelf alone, not aimiug at any ecclesiasti- 
cal or external eftects. At the same time of course it would 
be a great eomfort to me to know that God had put it into 
the hearts of others to pursue their personal edification in 
the same way, and nnnatural not to wish to have the 
benefit of their presence and encouragement, or uot to 
think it a great infringement on the righta of conscience 
if snch personal and private resolutions were interfered 
with. Your Lordship will allow me to add my firm con- 
viction that such religious resolutions are most necessary 
for keeping a eertain class of minda firm in their allegiance 
to our Chureh ; but still I can aa truly say that my own 
reason for any thing I have done has heen a personal one, 
without wiiich I should not have entered upon it, and 
whieh I hope to puraue whether with or without the sym- 
pathiea of others purauing a aimitar course 

" Aa to my intentions, I purpo^e to live there myself a 
good deal, as I have a resident curate in Osford. In doing 
this, I believe I am consulting for the good of my parish, 
as my popiilation at Littlemore is at ieast equal to that of 
St Mary's in Osford, and the wkole of Littlemore is double 
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of it. It haa been very much neglected ; and in providing 
a parHoiiagc-house at Littlamore, as this will be, and will 
be called, I conceive I am doing a very great benefit to 
my people. At the same time it has appeared to me that 
a partial or temporary retirement from St. Marys Church 
raight be espedient under the prevailing excitement. 

"As to the quotation from the [newspaper], which I 
have not seen, your Lordship will perceive from what I 
. have aaid, that no ' monastery is in process of ereetioa ; ' 
there is no ' ehapel ; ' no ' refectory,' hardly a dining-room 
or parlour. The ' cloiaters ' are my shed connecting the 
cottages. I do not undergtand what ' cells of dormitoriea ' 
means. Of courae I can repeat your Lordahip's worda 
that ' I am not attemptiug a revival of the Monastic 
Orders, in any thing approaching to the Eomanist sense 
of the term,' or ' taking on myself to originate any meaaure 
of importance without authority from the Heads of the 
Church.' I am attempting nothing eecleaiastical, but 
something personal and private, and which can only be 
made public. not private, by newspapers and letter-writers, 
in which aense the moat saered and conaeientious resolves 
and acts may certainly be made the objects of an unman- 
nerly and unfeehng curiosity." 

One calumny there was which the Biahop did not be- 
lieve, and of which of course he had no idea of speaking. 
It waa that I was actually in the service of the enemy. I 
had foraooth been already received into the Catholic 
Church, and was rearing at Littlemore a nest of Papists, 
who, like me, were to take the Angiican oaths which they 
disbelieved, by virtue of a dispenaation from Rome, and 
thias in due time were to bring over to tliat unprincipled 
Chureh great numbers of the Anglican Clergy and Laity. 
Bishops gave theii- countenauce to this imputation againat 
ma 7'he caae waa simply this ; — aa I made Littlemore 
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place of retirement for myself, so did I offer it to othere, 
There were young men in Oxford, whoee testimonials for 
Ordera had been refused by their Colleges ; there were 
young clergymen, who had found themselvea unable from 
conacience to go on with their dutiea, and had throwu up 
their parochial engagements. Such men were already 
going straight to Rome, and I interposed ; I interpoaed 
for the reasons I have given in the heginning of this por- 
tion oE my narrative. I interpoaed from iidelity to my 
clerical engagements, and from duty to my Bishop ; and 
from the interest which I was bound to take iu them, and 
from behef that they were premature or uxcited Their 
friends beaought me to quiet them, if I eould. Some of 
them came to live witli me at Littlemore. They were lay- 
men, or in the place of laymen. I kept aome of them 
baek for aeveral yeara from being received into the Catho- 
lic Church. Even when I had given up my living, I was 
stiU bouud by my duty to their parents or friend.s, and I 
did not forget atill to do what I could for them. The 
immediate occasion of my reaigning St. Mary'a, waa the 
unexpected conversion of one of them. After that, I felt 
it was impossible to keep my post there, for I had been 
unabie to keep my word with my Biehop. 

The following letters refer, more or leas, to these men, 
whether they were actually with me at Littlemore or 
not: — 

1. "March 6, 1842. Church doctrines are a powerful 
weapon; they were not sent into the world for nothing. 
God'8 word does not return unto Him void: If I have 
aaid, aa I have, that the doctrinea of the Tracta for the 
Timea would build up our Church and destroy partiea, I 
meant, if they were used, not if they were denounced 
Elae, they will he as powerful against us, as they might 
be powerful for us, 

"If people wbo have a liking for another, hear him 
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called a RomaQ Catholic, tliey will say, ' Then after all 
Romanism is no sucii bad thing.' All these persona, who 
are making the ery, are fulfilling their own prophecy. 
li' all the world agree in telhng a ma,a, he haa uo buaiiieas 
in our Church, he will at length begin to think he haa 
none. How eaay is it to perauade a man of any thing, 
when numbera affirm it ! ao great ia the ibrce of imagina- 
tion. Did every one who met you in the streeta look hard 
at you, you would thiuk you were somehow in fault. I do 
not know any thing so irritating, so unsettling, especially 
iii the case ol' young peraons, aa, wheu they are going on 
calmly aud uuconsciousiy, obeying their Church aud fol- 
lowing its divinea (I am apeakiug from facts,) as sud- 
dealy to their aurprise to be conjured uot to make a leap, 
of which they have uot a dream and from which they are 
far removed." 

2. 1843 or 1844. " I did not explain to you suffieiently 
the state of miud of those who were in dauger. I only 
apoke of those who were convinced that our Church was 
exteruai to the Chureh Catholic, though they feit it unsafe 
to trust thuir own private convietions ; but there are two 
other atates of mind; 1. fchat of those who are uncon- 
sciousiy near Rome, aud whose despai/r about our Church 
would at ouce develope iuto a atate of conscious approxi- 
mation, or a guoBi-resolution to go over ; 2. those who feel 
they can with a aafe couscience remain with us while they 
are allowed to testify in behalf of Catholieism, i.e. as if by 
such acts they were putting our Church, or at least that 
portion of it in which they were iucluded, in the position 
of catechumens." 

3. "June 20, 1843, I returu the very pleaaing letter 
you have permitted me to read. What a sad thing it is, 
that it should be a plaiu duty to restrain one's sympathiea, 
and to keep them fi-om boiling over ; but I suppose it is a 

matter of common prudence. 
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"Things are veiy serious here; but I should not ]ike 
you to aay so, aa it might do no good. The Autliorities 
find, that, by the Statutes, they have more than military 
power ; and the general impreasiou seems to ha, that they 
iuteud to exei't it, and pnt down CathohciHm at any riKk. 
I helieve that by the Statutes, they ean pretty nearly 
suspend a Preacher, as BeditioBios or causing diaaension, 
without aasi^ing their gronnds in the particular case, 
nay, hanish him, or imprison him. If so, all holders of 
preferment in the University shouid make as quiet an 
exit as they can. There is more exaaperation on both 
sides at this moment, aa I am to!d, than ever there waa." 

4. " July 16, 1843. I assure you that I feel, with only 
too mueh sympathy, what you say. You ueed not be told 
tliat the whole aubject of our position ia a aubject of 
anxiety to others beside yourself. It ia no good attempt- 
ing to ofler advice, when perhaps I might raiae difficuities 
instead of removing them. It aeema to me i[uite a case, 
in which you should, aa far as may be, make up your mind 
for yourself. Come to Littlemore by all means. We ahall 
all rejoice in your company ; and, if quiet and retirement 
are able, as they very likely will be, to reeoncile you to 
things as they are, you shall have your fill of them. How 
diatresaed poor Heury Wilberforce muat be 1 Knowing 
how he valuea you, I feel for him ; but, alas ! he has his 
own positiou, and every one else has his own, and the 
misery is that no two of us have exactly the aame. 

" It is very kind of you to be so frank and open with 
me, as you are ; but this is a time which throwa together 
peraons who feel alike. May I without taking a liberty 
sign myaelf, yours affectionateiy, &c." 

5. "Auguat 30, 1843. A. B. has suddenly conformed 
to the Chureh of Rome. He was away for three weeks. 
I auppose I must say in my defence, that he proraised me 
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diatiiictly to remain in our Church three years, before I 
received him here." 

6. " June 17, 1845. I am couceroed to find you apeak 
of iDB in a tone of diatrust. If you knew me ever ao little, 
instead of hearing of me from persons who do not know me 
at all, you would think ditterently of me, whatever you 
thought of my opinioua. Two year3 since, I got your son 
to tell you my iutention of resigning St. Mary'e, before I 
made it pubhc, thinkiug you oaght to know it. When 
you expreased some painful feeling upon it, I told him I 
could not consent to his reniainiug here, pamful as it 
would be to rae to part with him, without your writteu 
sanction. And this you did me the favom- to give. 

" I beheve you will fiad that it has been merely a deh- 
cacy on your sona part, which has delayed his apeaking to 
you about me for two months paat; a dehcacy, leat he 
ahould aay either too much or too little about me. I have 
urged him eeveral times to speak to yoa 

" Nothiug cau be done after your letter, but to recom- 
meud him to go to A. B. (his home) at once. I am very 
sorry to part with him." 

7. The followiug letter is addressed to Cardinal Wise- 
man, then Vicar ApostoUc, who accused me of colduess in 
my conduct towards him : — 

"April 16, 1845. I was at that time iu charge of a 
ministerial office in the EugUsh Church, with peraona 
entruated to me, and a Bishop to obey ; how could I pos- 
sihly write otherwise thau I did without violatiug sacred 
ohhgations and betrayiug raomentous interests whieh were 
upou me > I felt that my immediate, undeniable duty, 
clear if any thing waa clear, was to fulfil that ti-ust It 
might be right indeed to give it up, that was another 
thing; but it never could be right to hold it, and to act 
»8 if I did not hotd it. If you knew me, yoa 
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would acquit me, I think, of having ever felt towards your 
Lordahip in an unfriendly spirit, or ever having had a 
shadow on my minil (as far as I dare witnesa about myaelf) 
of what miffht be called controversial rivalry or desire of 
getfcing the better, or fear lest the world should think I 
had got fche worae, or irritation of any kind. You are too 
kind indeed to imply this, and yet your words lead rae to 
say it. And now in like inanner, pray believe, though I 
cannot explain ifc fco you, thafc I am encompaased with 
responaibilitieB, so great and ao various, as utterly to over- 
come me, unlesa I have mercy from Him, who all through 
my life has sustained and guided me, and to whom I can 
now aubmit myself, though raen of all partiea are thinking 
evil of ine." 

Such fidelity, however, waa taken in mala/m. partem by 
the high Anglican authorifciea ; they thoughfc it insidious, 
I happen still fco have a correspondence which took place 
in 1843, in which the chief place ia filled by one of 
the most eminent Biahops of the day, a theologian and 
reader of the Fathers, a raoderafce man, who at one fcime was 
talked of as likely on a vacancy to succeed to the Primacy. 
A young clergyman in his diocese became a Catholic ; the 
papern at once reported on authority frora " a very high 
quarter," that, after his reception, "the Oxford men had 
been recoramending him to retain his living." I had 
reaaona for thinking that the allusiou was made to me, and 
I authorized the Editor of a Paper, who had inquired of me 
on the point, to "give it, as far as I was coneerned, an 
unqualified contradiction ; " — when from a motive of deli- 
eacy he hesitafced, I added " my direct and indignant con- 
tradiction." " Whoever is the author of it," I continued 
to the Editor, "no correspondenee or intercourae of any 
kind, direct or indirect, haa pasaed between Mr. S. and 
myself, sinoe hia conforming to the Church of Konie^ 
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except iny formally and merely acknowledging the receipt 
of his letter, in which he infnrmed me of the faet, without, 
a« far as I recoUect, my expreasing any opinion upon it. 
You may state this as broadly as I have set it down." My 
denial waa told to the Biahop ; what took place upon it is 
given in a letter from which I eopy. " My father ahowed 
the letter to the Bishop, who, as he laid it down, said, 
' Ah, thase Oxford men are not ingenuoua.' ' How do you 
mean ? ' asked my father. ' Why.' said the Bishop, ' they 
advised Mr. B. S. to retain hie living after he tumed 
Cathoha I know that to be a faet, because A. B. told me 
80.' " " The Biahop," continuea the letter, " who is per- 
hapa thc most influential man in reality on the bench, 
evidently beHeves it to be the truth." Upon this Dr. 
Pusey wrote in my behalf to the Bishop ; and the Biahop 
inatantly beat a retreat, " I have the honour," he aaya in 
the autograph which I transcribe, " to acknowledge the 
reeeipt of your note, and to say in reply that it has not 
been stated by me, (though such a atatement haa, I believe, 
appeared in some of the Pubhc Prints,) that Mr, Newman 
had advised Mr. B. S. to retain hia Hving, after he had 
foreaken our Church. But it has been stated to me, that 
Mr. Newman wae in cloae correspondence with Mr. B. S., 
and, being fully aware of hi.5 state of opinions and feelings, 
yet advised him to continue in our coramunion. Allow 
me to add," he says to Dr. Puaey, " that neither your 
name, nor that of Mr. Keble, waa mentioned to me in con- 
nexion with that of Mr. B. S." 

I waa not going to let the Biahop off on this evaeion, Bo 
I wrote to him myaelf After quoting hia Letter to Dr. 
Pusey, I continued, " I beg to trouble your Lordsbip with 
my own aceount of the two allegations " [close correspond- 
ence and fuUy awwre, &c] " which are contained in yonr 
atatement, and which have led to your apeaking of me in 
) whicli I hope never to deaecve, 1. Since Mr, B, S, 
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has been in your Lordahips dioceae, I have seen hini in 
Comnion rooms or private partias in Oxford two or fchree 
times, when I never {as far aa I can reeollect) had any 
eonversation with him. Duiing the same time I have, to 
the best of my niemory, written fco him fchree letters. One 
was lately, in acknowledgment of his informing me of his 
change of religioii. Another was last summer, when I 
asked him (to no purpose) to come and stay with me in 
this plaee. The earliest of the three letters was written 
juat a year aince, aa far as I recollect. and it certaiiily waa 
onfchesubjectof hiajoining theChurch of Rome. I wrote 
this letter at the eamest wish of a friend of Ms. I cannot 
be aure that, on his replying, I did not aend him a brief 
note in explanation of points in my letfcer which he had 
misapprehended. I cannot recollect any other correspond- 
ence between us. 

" 2. As to my knowledge of his opinions and feelinga, 
as far as I remember, the only point of perplexity which I 
knew, the only point whieh to this hour I know, aa press- 
ing upon him, waa that of fche Pope'8 supreraacy. He pro- 
fessed to be searching Antiquity whether the aee of Rome 
had formerly thafc relation to the whole Church which 
Roman Catholics now aasign to it. My letter waa directed 
to the point, that it was his duty not to perplex himaelf 
with argumenta on [auch] a queation, . . . and to put it 
altogefcher aaide. . . . Ifc ia hard fchat I am put upon my 
memory, without knowing fche defcails of the statement 
made against me, considering the varioua eorreapondence 
in which I am from time to time unavoidably engaged. . . . 
Be aasured, my Lord, that there are very definite limita, 
beyond whieh persona tike me would never urge another 
to retain preferment in the Engliah Church, nor would 
refcain it themaelvea ; and that the censure which has been 
directed againat thera by ao raany of its Bulers haa a very 
grave bearing upon those Uraits." Tlie Bishop replied in 
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a civil letter, and sent my own letter to his original in- 
forraant, who wrote to me the letter of a gentleman. It 
seems that an anxions lady had said something or other 
which had been misinterpreted, against her real meaning, 
into the ealumiiy which was circnlated, and so the report 
vaniahed into thin air. I closed the correspondence with 
the foUowing Letter to the Biahop : — 

" I hope your Lordship will believe me when I say, that 
atatementa about me, equally incorrect with that which 
has come to your Lordships ears, are from time to time 
reported to me as eredited and repeated by the highest 
authorities in our Church, though it is very seldom that I 
have the opportunity of denying them. I am obliged by 
your Lordship^s letter to Dr. Pusey aa giving me such an 
opportunity." Then I added, with a purpose, " Your 
Lordship will observe that in my Letter I had no occasion 
tiO proceed to the queation, whether a person holding 
Roman Cathoiic opinions can in honesty remain in our 
Church. Lest then any misconception should arise from 
my sileuce, I here take the liberty of adding, that I aee 
nothing wrong in auch a persons continuing in eommu- 
nion with us, provided he holds no preferment or office, 
abstains from the management of ecclesiastical matters, 
and ia bound by no subacription or oath to our doctrines." 

This was written on March 8, 1843, and was in antici- 
pation of my own retirement into lay communion. Thia 
again leads me to a remark : — f or two yeara I was in lay 
c ommunion. not indeed being a Catholie in my convictions . 
but in a state o f serioua dou bt, and with the probable pro- 
s pect of becoming aom e day, what as yet I was jjot. Under 
these circumstances 1 thought the beat thing I eould do 
was to give up duty and to throw myself into lay commu- 
nion, remaining an Anglican. I could not go to Rom e, 
while I t hought what I did of tbe devotions she sapi^tioned 
to the BJe saed Virgin and the Saints . I did not give up 
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my fellowship, for I could not be sure that my doubts 
would not be reduced or overeome, bowever unlikely I 
migbt eonsider aticb an event. But I gave up my liviug ; 
and, for two yeara before iny converBion, I took no clerical 
duty. My laat Sermon waa in September, 1 843 ; then I 
remained aTljitticmore in quiet for two yea rs. Butitwaa 
ma,d& a"^uHject of reproach to me at the tirae, and ifi at 
this day, that I did not leave the Anglican Churcb aooner. 
To me this aeema a wonderful charge ; wby, even bad I 
been quite sure that Rome was tbe true Cburch, tbe 
Angiican Biehops would bave had no Jiist subject of eora- 
plaint against me, provided I took no Anglican oath, no 
elerical duty, no ecelesiastical administration. Do they 
force all men wbo go to tbeir Cburches to believe in tbe 
39 Articles, or to join in tbe Atbanasian Creed ? How- 
ever, I was to have other measure dealt to me; great 
authorities ruled it so ; and a great controveraialist, Mr. 
Stfinley Faber, tbougbt it a sbame tliat I did not leave the 
Churcb of England aa much as ten years aooner than I 
did. He said tbia in print between thc years 1847 and 
1849. His nephew, an AngHcan clergyman, kindly 
wished to undeceive bim on thia point. So, in the latter 
year, after sorae correspondence, I wrote the following 
letter, which will be of aervice to this narrative, from its 
chronological notes: — 

"Dec. 6, 1849. Tour uncle says, 'If he (Mr. N.) will 
declare, sans phrase, aa the Frencb aay, that I have 
laboured under an entire mistake, and that he was not a 
concealed Romanist during tbe ten years in question,' {I 
auppose, the last ten years of my membersbip with the 
Anglican Church.) 'or during any part of the time, my 
controversial antipathy will be at an end, and I will 
readily express to him tbat I am truly sorry tbat I bave 
Diade auch a mistake.' 

" So candid an avowa! is what I shoiUd bave expected 
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from a mind like your uncle's. I am extremely glad he 
has broughfc it to this isaue. 

" By a ' concealed Romanist' I understand him to mean 
one, who, profesaiiig to belong to the Church of EDgland, 
in his heart and will intenda to benefit the Chureh of 
Rome, at the expense of the Church of England. He 
cannot mean by the expression merely a person who 
in fact is benefiting the Church of Rome, while he is in- 
tending to benefit the Church of England, for that is no 
dtscredit to him morally, and he (your uncle) evidently 
means to impute blama 

"In the aense in which I have explained the words, I 
can simply and honestly say that I waa not a concealed 
Romanist during the whole, or any part of, the yeara in 
queation. 

i " For the first four yeara of the ten, {up to Michaelmaa, 
\l839,) I honestly wished to henefit the Church of England, 
it the expense of the Church of Rome : 

" For the second four years I wished to benefit the 
^hurch of England without prejudiee to the Chureh of 
lome: 

"At the beginning of the ninth year (Michaelmas, 
.843) I began to despair of the Chureh of England, and 
fave up all clerical dnty ; and then, what I wrote and did 
ipas influenced by a mere wish not to injure it, and not by 
ihe wish to benefit it : 

At the heginning of the tenth year I distinctly con- 
templated leaving it, but I also distinctly told my friends 
that it was in my eontemplation. 

Lastly, during the laat half of that tenth year I waa 
in writing a book (Essay on Development) in 
favonr of the Roman Church, and indirectly against the 
English; but even then, till it was finished, I had not 
absolutely intended to publish it, wishing to reserve to 
myseli the chance of chai^ng my mind whcn the argu- 
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mentative views which were actuating me had been dia- 
tinctly brought ont before me in writing. 

"I wiali this statement, which I make from raemory, 
and without eonaulting any document, severely tested by 
ray writings and doings, as I am confident it will, on the 
whole, be borne out, whatever real or apparent exceptions 
(I suspeet none) have to be ailowed by me in detail. 

" Your nncle is at hberty to make wliat use he pleaseR 
of this explanation." 

I have now reached an important date in my iiarrative, 
theyear 1843 ; but before proceeding to the matters whieh 
it contains, I will inaert portionB of my lettera from 1841 
to 1843, addresaed to Cathohe acquaintancea 

1. "April 8, 1841. . . . The unity of the Chureh 
Catholic is very near my heart, only I do not see any 
prospect of it in our time; and I deapair of its being 
pithout great sacrifices on all hands. As to 
; the Bi.shop's will, I observe that no point of 
docti'iue or principle was in dispute, but a courae of action, 
the pubhcation of certain works. I do not think you 
sufficiently understood our position. I suppose you would 
obey the Holy See in auch a case ; now, when we were 
separated from the Pope, his authority reverted to our 
Diocesana. Our Bishop is our Pope. It is our theory, 
that each dioceae is an integral Church, intercommunion 
boing a duty, (and the breach of it a sin,) but not essential 
to Cathoiicity. To have resisted my Bishop, would have 
been to plaee myself iii an utterly false poaition, which I 
never eould have reeovered. Depend upon it, the atrength 
of any party hes in its being true to ita theory. Con- 
sistency is the hfe of a movement. 

"I have no miagivinga whatever that the line I have 
takeu can be other than a prosperoua one : that is, in itself, 
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for of couTse Providenee may refuse to ua ita legitimate 
issues for our sins. 

" I am afraid, that in one respect you may be disap- 
pointed. It ia my trust, though I muat not be too san- 
guine, that we shall not have iudividual members of our 
communion going over to yours. What one'H duty would 
be under other circumstancea, what our duty ten or twenty 
years ago, I cannot say; but I do think that there ia less 
of private judgment in going with one'a Church, than in 
leaving it I can eamestly deaire a union between my 
Church and youra. I cannot liaten to the thought of your 
being joined by .individuals among us." 

2. " April 26, 1841. My only anxiety is leat your 
branch of the Church should not meet ua by thoae reforma 
which aurely are necessary. It never could be, tliat so 
large a portion of Chriatendom ahould have apht off from 
the communion of Kome, and kept up a proteat for 300 
yeara for notbing. 1 think I never shall believe that so 
much piety and earnestnesa would be found among Pro- 
testants, ii' there were not some very grave errors on the 
side of Rome. To auppoae the contrary ia moat unreal, 
and violatea all one'a notions of moral probahilitiea. All 
aberrations are founded on, and have their life in, some 
truth or other — -and Protestantism, so widely apread and 
ao long enduring, muat have in it, and must be witness 
for, a great truth or much trnth. That I am an advocate 
for Protestantism, you cannot suppose ;— bnt I am forced 
into a Via Meilia, short of Eome, as it is at preaent" 

3. "May 5, 1841. While I most sincerely hold that 
there is in the Romau Church a traditionary syatem whieh 
ia not neceaaarily eonnected with her essential formularies, 
yet, were I ever ao much to change my mind on this point, 
this would not tend to bring me from my preaent position, 
providentially appointed in the English Church. That 

j'otir communion waa unaaaailable, woulil not prove that 
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mine Wfta indefenBible, Nor would it at all affect the 
sense in which I reeeive our Articles; they would atiil 
speak against certain definite errora, though you had 
reformed them. 

" I aay this ieat any Iurking auapiciou shouid be left in 
the mind of your friends that persons who tiiink with me 
are likely, by the growth of their present views, to fiud it 
imperative on them to paaa over to your comniunion. 
AIlow me to state strongly, that if you have any such 
tlioughts, and proceed to aet upon them, your friends wili 
be committijig a fatal mistake. We have (I trust) the 
principle and temper of obedience too intimately wrought 
into U8 to allow of our separating ourselves f rom our eccle- 
aiastical superiors becauae in many points we may sympa- 
thize with others. We have too great a horror of the 
principle of private judgment to trust it in so immense 
a matter as that of changing from one commnnion to 
another. We may be cast out of our communion, or it 
may deeree heresy to be trutb, — you shall say whether 
Buch contingencies are likely ; but I do not see other con- 
ceivable causes of our leaving the Chiurch in which we 
were baptized 

" For myself, persona must be well acquainted with 
what I have wi-itten before they venture to aay whether 
I have mueh changed my main opiniona and cardinal 
viewa in the course oi' the laat eight yeara. That my 
aympathies have grown towards the religion of Rome I do 
not deny ; that my reasons for shunning her communion 
have lessened or altered it would be difficult perhaps to 
prove. And I wiah to go by reason, not by feeling." 

4. "June 18, 1841, You urge peraons whose views 
agree with mine to commence a movement in behalf of a 
union between the Churchea. Now in the letters I have 
wntten, I have uuiformly said that I did not expect that 
union in our time, aud have discouraged the notion of all 
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Huddeu proceedin^ with a view to it. I must ask your 
leave to repeat on tiiis occftsion most distinctly, that I 
cannot be party to any agitation, but mean to remain 
qniet in my own place, and to do all I can to make othera 
take the same eourse. Thi» I conceive to be my simple 
duty ; but, over aud above this, I wilt not set my teeth on 
edge with sour grapes. I know it is quite within the 
rauge of posaibilities that one or another of our people 
should go over to your comiuunion ; however, it would he 
a greater raisfortune to you than grief to us. If your 
friends wish to put a gulf between themselvea and ua, let 
thein make converts, but not else. Some months ago, I 
ventured to say that I felt it a painful duty to keep aloof 
from all Ronian Catholies who came with the intention of 
opening negotiations for the union of the Churches : when 
you now urge us to petition our Bishops for a union, this, 
I coneeive, is very Uke an act of negotiation." 

5. I have the first sketch or draft of a letter, which 
1 wrote to a zealous Catholic layman : it runs as follows, 
as far as I have preserved it, but I think there were 
various changes and additiona: — "September 12, 1841. 
It would rejoice all Catholie minds among us, more 
than words can say, if you could perauade members of the 
Church of Rome to take the line in politics which you so 
earnestly advoeate. Suspicion and distrust are the main 
cauaes at present of the separation between us, and the 
Dearest approaches in (loctriue will but increase the hos- 
tility, which, alas, our people feel towards yours, while 
these causes eontinue. Depeud upon it, you must uot 
rely upon our Catholic tendeneies till they are removed. 
I am not speakiug of myself, or of any friends of mine ; 
but of our Church generally. Whatever our personal 
feehngs may be, we shall but tend to raise and apread a 
rival Church to yours in the four quarters of the world, 
anlesB you do what none but you can do. Sympathies, 
mfrhicb wouJdflowover to tbeC\iuteb.oi?^mft,a».a.-saa.tt»c 
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of eourse, did she admit them, will but be developed in the 
consolidation of our own system, it' she continues to be the 
objeet of our suspicions and feara. I wish, of course I do, 
that our own Church may be biiilt up and exteuded, but 
still, not at the cost of the Church of Rome, uot in oppo- 
sition to it I am sure, that, while you suffer, we sutfeir 
too from the aeparation; but we cannot remove the ob- 
staclee ; it is with you to do so. You do not fear us ; we 
fear you. TiU we cease to fear you, we camiot love you. 

" While you are in your preseut position, the frieuda of 
Catholic unity in oiu" Church are but fultilling the pre- 
diction of those of your body who are averae to thcm, viz. 
that they will be merely strengthening a rival communion 
to yours. Many of you aay that we are your greatest 
enemies ; we have aaid so ourselvea ; so we are, so we shall 
be, as things stand at present. We are keeping people 
from you, by supplying their wanta in our own Church, 
We a/re keeping persons from you : do you wiah us to keep 
them from you for a time or for ever ? It rests with you 
to determine. I do not fear that you will succeed among 
ua ; you wili not supplant our Church in the atiectiona of 
the English nation ; only through the Engliah Church can 
you act upon the English nation. I wish of course our 
Church should be consolidated, with and through and in 
your communion, for its sake, and your sake, and for the 
aake of unity. 

" Are you aware that the more serious thinkers among 
U8 are used, as far as they dare form an opinion, to regard 
thespirit of Liberaliam as the characteristic of the destined 
Antichriat? In vain doea any one elear the Church of 
Rome from the badges of Antichrist, in which Protestants 
would invest her, if she deliberately takes up her position 
in the very quarter, whither we have cast them, when we 
took them ofl' from her. Antichrist is deacribed as the 
&i'o/io^, as exalting Iiimself above the yoke of religion ami 
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law. The apirit of lawleseness came in with the Refor- 
mation, and Liberaliam ia its otTspring. 

" And Qow I fear 1 am going to pain yoa by telling 
you, that you conaider the approaches in doctrine on our 
part towards you, eloaer than they realJy are. I cannot 
help repeating what I have many timea aaid in print, that 
your aervices and devotiona to St. Mary in matter of l'act 
do most deeply paiu me. I am only stating it aa a fact. 

"Again, I have nowhere said that I can accept the de- 
crees of Trent throughout, nor impUed it. The doetrine of 
Transubatantiation is a great difficulty with me, aa being, 
aa I think, not primitive. Nor have I said that our Arti- 
clea in all reapecta admit of a Roman intei-pretation ; the 
very woi-d ' Tranaubstantiation ' ia disowned in them. 

" Thus, you see, it is not merely on grounds of expedi- 
enee that we do not join you. There are positive ditficul- 
ties in the way of it. And, even if there were not, we 
ahall have no divine warrant for doing so, while we think 
that the Chureh of England is a branch of the true 
Church, and that intereommunion with the rest of Chris- 
tendom is necessary, not for the hfe of a particular 
Church, but for its health only. I have never diaguised 
that there are aetual cireumstancea in the Church of 
Eome, which pain me much ; of the removai of theae I 
see no chance, while we join you one by one; hut if our 
Church were prepared for a union, she might make her 
terme ; she might gain the eup ; ahe might protest against 
the extreme honours paid to St. Mary ; she might make 
some explanation of the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
I am not prepared to aay that a reform in other branches 
of the Roman Church would be necesaary for our uniting 
with them, however deairable in itaelf, so that we were 
allowed to make a reform in our own country. We do 
not look towarda Eome as believing that its communion ia 
infallible, but that union ia a duty," 
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The followiiig letter wa« uccasioued by the preaent 
made to me of a book by tfae friend to whom it is writteQ ; 
more will be aaid oii the subject of it preseatly : — 

" Nov. 22, IS^-^. I only wish that your Churcli were 
more known among us by such writingK, You will not 
interest ua iii her, till we see her, uot iii pohtits, but in 
her true functionH of exhorting, teaching, and guiding. 
I wiah there were a cliance of making the leading men 
among you imdei-stand, what I believe in no novel thought 
to yourself. It is not by learned discussions, or acute 
arguments, or reports of miraeles, that the heart of Eng- 
land can be gaineA It is hy men ' approving themselves," 
like the Apostle, ' ministers of Christ.' 

" As to your question, whether the Volume you have 
sent is not ealeulated to remove my apprehensiona that 
another goapel is substituted for the true oue in your 
practical inBtruetions, before I can answer it in any way. 
I ought to know how far the Sermons which it comprises 
are selected from a number, or whether they are the whole, 
or such as the whole, which have been published of the 
author'8. I assure you, or at least I trust, that, if it is 
ever clearly brought home to me that I have been wrong 
in what I have aaid on thia aubject, my public avowal of 
that conviction will only be a nuestion of time with me. 

"If, however, you aaw our Church as we see it, you 
wonld easily umleratand that such a change of feeling, did 
it take place, would have no neceasary tendency, which 
you seejn to expect, to draw a peraon from the Church of 
England to that of Rome. There ia a divinu life among 
us, clearly manifested, in spite of all oiir diaorders, which 
is as great a note of the Church, an any can be. Why 
ahould we seek our Lorda preaence elsewhere, when He 
vouchaafea it to us where we are ^ What call have we to 
change our communion ? 

" RoiTian Catholics will find this to be the atate of things 
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in time to come, whatever promise they may fancy there 
ia of a large secession to their Church. This man or that 
may leave ua, but tbere will be no j^eneral movemeut 
There i3, indeed, an incipient movement of our Church 
towards youra, anii tliia your leading men are doing all 
they can to frustrate by their unweai'ied efforts at all 
risks to caiTy otf individuals. When will they know their 
poaition, aml emiiT-ace a largor and wiser policy ? " 



The ietter which I bave last inserted, ia addreased to 
my dear frieud, Dr. Russell, the preaent President of May- 
nooth. He had, perhaps, more to ilo with my conversion 
than any one elae. He called upon me, in passing througli 
Oxford in the aumnier of 1841, and I think I took him 
over some of the buiidings of the XJniversity. He calied 
again another summer, ou liis way from Dublin to London. 
I do not recollect that he mid u word on the aubject of 
rebgion on either occasion. He aent rae at ditterent tiraes 
aeveral letters ; he was alwaya gentle, mild, unobtrusive, 
uncontraveraiaL He let me alone. He also gave me 
one or two booka. Verons Rule of Faith and some 
Treatisea of the Wallenburghs was one ; a volume of 
St. Alfonao Liguoris Sermona was another; and it is 
to those Sermons that ray letter to Dr. Rusaell relates. 

Now it muat be obaerved that the writinga of St. Alfonso, 
as I knew them by the extracts commonly made from 
them, prejudiced rae as rauch againstthe Roman Church 
as any thing else, on account of what waa called their 
" Mariolatry ; " but there waa nothing of the kiud in this 
book. I wrote U> ask Dr. Ruaaetl whether any thing had 
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litien left out in the tnmslatiuii ; he answereil tliat tliej-e 
eui-tttinly were oinissionB in one Serinon jihout the Bleased 
Virgin. ThiH omisaion, in the caae of a book intended for 
Catholica, at least showe<l that such paHsages as are fouml 
in the works of Italian Authow were not acceptable to 
every part of the Catholic worlA Such devotionat niani- 
festationH iii houour of our Lady had been my great eintx 
aH regardH Catholieism ; I aay frankly, I do not f ultj enter 
into them now ; I truat I do not love her the less, because 
I cannot enter into them. 'i'hey may be fullj' explained 
and defended; hut sentiment and taste do not run with 
logic : they are snitable for Italy, but they are not suitable 
for Englami Bnt, over and above England, my own case 
was special ; from a boy I liad buen led to consider that 
my Makei- and I, His creature, were the two beings, 
iuminoualy such, in r&nvm natv/rH. I will not here specu- 
late, however, about my own feelinga. Only this I know 
full well now, and rlid not know then, tliat tho Catholic 
Chureh allowa no image of any sort, material or imma- 
terial, no rlogmatic symbol, uo rite, no sacrament,- no 
Saint, not even the Blesaed Virgin herself, to come be- 
tween the aoul and its Creator. It is face to face, " soIur 
eum Holo." in all matters between man and his Gotl. He 
alone creates ; He alone haa redeemed ; before His awful 
eyes we go in death ; in the vision of Him ia our etemal 
beatitude. 

1. Solua eum solo : — I reeolleet but indistinctly wliat I 
gained from the Volume of which I have been spoaking ; 
but it must have been something considerable. At least I 
had got a key to a difficulty ; in theae Sermons, (or rather 
heada of sermona, as they seem to be, taken down by a 
hearer,) there is much of what would bo ealled legendary 
illustration ; but the substance of them is plain, practical, 
awful preaching upon the great tniths of salvation. What 
I can speak of with greater conlidence is the ettect produced 
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on iiie & littlo later liy ntmlyinfj tlie Exci-ciaes of St. I 
tiuH. For liere affaiii, in a inatter coiiBiRtiug in tlie purest 
anJ most direet acta of relijrion, — in the intereourse be- 
tween God and the aoul, iluriug a aeason of recollection, of 
repentance, of gooil resolntion, of ini|uiry iiito vocation, — 
tlie Houl was " sola cum solo ; " there was no cloud inter- 
poaeil betweon the creature and the Object of his faith and 
lova The command praetically enforced was, " My son, 
give Me tliy heart." Tiie devotions then to Angels and 
^aints as iittle interfered with the incommunicable glory of 
the Etemal, as the love which we bear our friends and re- 
lationa, our tender human sympatliiea, are ineonsiatent with 
that supreme homage of the heart to the Unseen, which 
really doea but sanctify and exalt, not jealously deati-oy, 
what is of earth. At a latei' date Dr. Ruaaell aent me a 
large bundle of penny or half-penny booka of devotion, of 
all sorts, as they ai-e found in the bookseUers' shopa at 
Rome ; and, on looking them over, I was quite astonished 
to find how <iifferent they were from what I had fancied, 
how little there was in them to which I could really object. 
I have given an aceount of them iu my Essay on the De- 
velopment of Doetrine. Dr. Kussell sent me St. AIfonso's 
book at the cnd of 1842 ; however, it waa atill a long time 
befSre^gbt over my diffieulty, on the acore oi tne devo^ 
tionS~psiit t6The ijaints ; perhapa, aa 1 judg e trom a letfw 
I have tumed up, it was some way mto l84i4 beEore l 
couISTie-said^tutly to have got over it. 

2. I ait THot Bure that 1 did not alao at thia time feel the 
foree of another consideration. The idoa of the Bleased 
Virgin waa as it were magnified in the Church of Rome, 
as time went on, — but so were all the Chriatian ideas; 
as that of the Blessed Eueharist. The whole scene of pale, 
faint, distant Apoetolie Christianity is seen in Rome, aa 
through a teleacope or magnifier. The harmony of the 
wbole, Jiowever, is of courae what it was. It ia unfair 
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then to take one Romaa idea, that ot' the Bleeseil Virgiii, 
out ol' wliat may be called ita contest. 

11 Thu3 I HUi broujrhtr to the priiiciple of (.levelopment 
of doctriue in thc Christian Chiireh, to whieh I ^ave my j 

mintl at the end of 1842. I hail made mention of it in . 

thepasaage, which I quotedmany pageHback (videp. 111), J 

in Home Tkowfjhts Abroad, ^uhMiiiwd in 1836; and even | 

at an earlier dato I had introilueed it iiito my HietoTy | 

u/ the Ariam in 1832 ; nor had I ever lost Hijfht of it in \ 

my speculabions. And it is eertainly recognized in the 
Treiitieo of Vincvnt of Lcrins, whicli has hu oftou been | 

taken m the basis of AuglicaniHui. lu 1843 I began to \ 

couBider it attentively; I luade it the «uhject of my tast i 

Univemty Sermon on Febniary 2 ; anJ tlie general view 1 

to which I came m stated thus iu a letter to a frieud of tho ; 

date of July 14, 1844; — it will be obsei-ved that, uow a« i 

before, my imiLn is still Creed vcrsus Church : — I 

" The kind of eousiderations which weighs with me are 1 

such as tho followiug:— 1. I am far more certaiu (accoi-d- 
ing to the Fathern) that wo are in a state of culpable 
separation, tha-ii that developmeuts do not exist nnder 
the Gospel, aud that the Komau developments are not the t 

tnie ones. 2. I aui far more cei-tain, that oilt (modem) 
doctrinea are wroug, than, that the Ru.man (modem) doc- 
trines are wrong. 3. Granting that the Roman (speeial) 
doctriues are not fouud drawn out iu the early Church, 
yet I think there ia aufficieut trace of them in it, to reconi- 
meud and prove them, on tha hypothesis of the Church 
having a divine guidance, though not eufficient to prove 
them by itself. So that the question simply tm-us on the 
uature of the promise of the Spirit, made to the Church. 
4, The proof of the Romau (modern) doctriue is as stroug 
(or stronger) in Antiquity, as that of certain doctrines 
which Ijoth we and Komaiis liold: e.g. tliere is niore of 
uvidenco in Antiquity for tlie uecea&ity of Unity, thaji fw 
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of Rome, than for the Presenee in the EnchftrLst ; for the 
practici; of Invoeation, than for certain books in the pre- 
nent Canou of Scripture. &a, &:e. 5, The analogy of the 
01(1 TeBtament. anrl also of tlie New, leads to the acknow- 
ledgment of doctrinal developments." 

4, And thus I wa» led on to a further cuusidei-ation. 
I saw that the principle of development not unly accounted 
for cei^tain facts, but waa in itself a remarkablo pliiIo»o- 
phical pheuomeuon, giviuj; a charaeter to the whole course 
of ChriMtiau thought. It was discernible from the firnt 
years of the CathoHc teacliiug up to the pre-sent day, and 
gave to that teaching a unity aud iudividuality. It served 
as a Hort of test, whieh the Anglican could uot oxhibit, 
that modern Rome was in truth ancient Antioch, Alex- 
audria, and Constantinople, just as a mathematical curve 
has its owu law and expression. 

5. And thua agaiu I waa led ou to examine more atten- 
tively what I doubt uot was in my thoughts long before, 
viz. the concatenatiou of argument by which the miud 
ascends from its iirst to its final religious idea ; and I 
came to the eouelusion that thera was no medium, in true 
pbilosophy, between Atheism and Catbolicity, aud that a 
perfectly eonsistent miud, under those circumstances iu 
which it finds itself here below, must erabrace either the 
one or the other. And I hold this stil! : I am a Catholic 
by virtue of my believing iii a .God ; and if I am asked 
why I believe iu a God, I anawer that it iw because I 
believe iu mysetf, for I feel it impossible to believe in my 
own existence (and of tbat faet I am ijuite sure) without 
believiug also iu the existeuee of Him, who lives as a 
Personal, All-seeiug, All-judging Being in my conycienc& 
Now, I dare say, I have not expressed mynelf with philo- 
sophical eorrectness, becauae I have not given myaelf to 

atady of wha.t metaphyaiciau.s liave said ou thu sub- 
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ject ; but I think I have a strong true meaning in what I 
say which will stand examination. 

fi, Moreover, I fouud a coiToboration of the fact of the 
logical connexion ot' TheiBm with Catholicisin in a consider- 
ation parallel to that which I had adopted on the subject of 
development of doctrine. The faet of the operation from 
tirst to last of that prineiple of development in the truths 
of Revelation, is an argument in favour of the identity of 
Romau and Primitive Christianity ; but as there is a law 
which acts upoii the aubjeet-matter of dogmatic theology, 
so is there a law in the matter of religious faith. In the 
tirst chapter of this Narrative I spoke of certitude as the 
consequence, divinely intended and enjoined upon us, of 
the accumulative force of certain given reasons wbich, 
taken one by one, were only probabilities. Let it be re- 
eollected that I am historically relating my Htate of mind, 
at the period of my life which I am aui-veying. I am not 
speaking theologically, nor have I any intention of going 
into controversy, or of defending myself ; but speaking his- 
torically of w hat T held in 1 R43-4. I say. that I^b eiieved 
in a God on a ;rrnimd nf prnba.hility, t.bq.t, I beHeved iu 
Christii^Tiit.y nn a, prnha.hilify , ;i.tid that I beJieved in 
Ctt tholicism on a probabilitv. and tba t t.hpm^ ihri-.H ^ i-oiinds 
of p robability, diwtinct from each other of course in aab - 
.i3crmatt et\ were still all of them one an d the same in 
nature of proof, an being prob abil ities — probabililieS ot a, 
special kind, a cumulative, a transcendent probability but 
still probability; inasmuch as He who made us has so 
willed, that in raathematies indeed we ahould arrive at 
certitude by rigid demonstration, hut i n religious iniiuir y 
we should arrive at certitude bv accumulated probabilitie s : 
— He has willed, I aay, that we should so act, and, as 
willing it. He co-operates with us in our acting, and 
thereby enablea ua to do that which He wills us to do, 
aud carries us on, if our witl does but co-operate with Hie, 
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to a certifcude which riaes higher than the logieal Eorce of 
onr concliisioiis. And thus I came to see clearly, and to 
have a satiafaction iu ^eeing, tbab, iii being led on into the 
Chureh oE Rorae, I wa» not proceeding on any secondary 
or isolated groiinds of reason, or hy eontroversial points 
in detail, bnt was proteeted and justified, even in the use 
of those secondary or particular arguments, by a grBat and 
broad principie. Bnt, let it 1-ie obaerved, that I am stating 
a matter of fact, not defending it ; and if any Catholic says 
in eonBeL[uence that I have been converted in a wrong way, 
I cannot help that now. 

I have nothing more to hay on the subjeet of the change 
in niy religioua opinions. O n tiie one hand I eame arad n- 
all y to see tbafc the Angliean Uhurcli waw formally in the 
WT oiig, on the other that the Chureh of Home waa forTna l ! y 
in tbs rigbt. ; tben. that no valid reasons coiild be aagi gned 
fo r continuin^r in t,bn An jflipji.n . g,|id a f fain tbat no v a lid 
ob jections could hc taken to joining tbe Roman. Tbep . 
I had notbing more to Icam ; what still remained for m y 
co nveraion. waa. not rurthcr change of opinion, but to 
c hange opinion itself into the cteameaa and firmneaa of 
inteltectua l convietio n. 

Now T proceed to detail tbe aeta, to which I committed 
myiselE during this laat stage of my inquiry. 

In 1S43, 1 took two ver y signiticant -steps : — 1. In Feb- 
rn:Lr"v T fflftd ft a, rorinal k ef.ra.ptji.t.ifm nf nH t.lio har^] f.Kjn^ 
whTcTmiairH aid a^piinat the Chnrch of Rome. 2. In Sep- 
tBmhCfri reaigned the Liviug of .St. Mary's, Li t tlemo re 
included : — 1 wiil speak of theae two acts separafcely. 
"" l,'"Thu wortla, in which I made my Retractation, have 
given riae to much critieism. After quoting a number of 
passages from my writinga againat bhe Church oE Rome, 
whieh I withdrew, I ended tbus : — " If you ask me how 
I individuai could venture, not simply to bold, but to 
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publish such vicws of n coiimiunion so ancient, so wide- 
epreafiing, so fruitful in Saints, I auswer that I aaid to 
myself, ' I aut uot speakinfj; my owu wortls, I am liut fol- 
lowingalmost aetmseiistiaol' the divines of myowii Churck 
They have ever used thc strongest language against Rome, 
even the most able and learned of them. I wiah to tlirow 
myself into their Hyatcm, While I aay what they say, I 
am safa Such viewH, too, are necessary for our poisition.' 
Yet 1 have reason it) fear still, that sucli language is to be 
aHCribed, in no sniall measure, to an impetuous temper, h 
hope of approviny niyself to peraons I respeet, aud a winh 
to repel the eharge of llomanism." 

Theso words havo been, and are, a^ain and agaiii cite*! 
against me, as if a iMmteasioii tliat, when in the Anglican 
Church, I said thingn againat Komo which I did not reaily 
bclieve. 

For myself, I cannot underatand how any impartial man 
can 80 take them ; and I have explained them in print 
several times. I trust that by this time their piain mean- 
ing haa been satisfactorily brought out by what I have aaid 
in former portioiia of this Narrative ; still I have a word or 
two to say in additiou to my former remarks iipou them. 

In the paasaj^fc in i^uestion I apologize for myin;! o-wt 
in eontroveray charges against the Churcb of Rome, which 
withal I affirm that I fuliy believed at the time when I 
madc them. What ia wonilerful in such an apology ? 
There are Hurely mauy things a man may hold, whieh at 
the same time he may feel that fie has no right to say 
publicly, and which it inay annoy him that he haa said 
publicly. The law recognizea this principle. In our own 
time, raen have been impriaoned and fined for saying true 
things oE a bad king. The maxim has been held, that, 
"The greatcr the tnith, the greater is the lihel." And 
so aa to the judgmcut of society, a juat indignation would 
Ix) telt a^aiuat a writci* who brought furward wantouly 
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the weakiiesses ol" a, great maii, though fche whole world 
knew that they existed. No oue is at hberty fco speak ill 
of anothtir without a justitiable reason, even fchough he 
ktiowfi he is speakiny tnith, and fche public knowa it fcoo. 
Therefore, thougli I Ijelieved what I said againsfc tJie 
Roman Church, neverthelesa I could not rehgiously speak 
it out, unlens I was reatly justified, not only in believing 
ijl, but inspeakiogill. I rlid believe whafc I aaidon what I 
thought fco be good reasous ; but had I also a just cause for 
saying out what I believed ?■ I thought I had, aud it was 
this, viz. thafc fco say oufc what I betieved was siniply neees- 
sary in fchc coiifcroversy for Belf-defence. It was impoHsible 
fco lcfc ifc alonc: the Anglicau position could not be natis- 
factorily maintained, without assailing the Uoman. In 
this, as in most cases of conilict, one party was right or 
the other, not hoth ; and the hest defenee was fco afcfcack. Is 
iiot this almost a fcruism in the Roman controversy ? la it 
uot what every one says, who speaks on fche subject at all ? 
does any serious man abuse the Chureh of Rome, for the 
Baki! of abusing her, or beeause fchat abuse justifies his own 
i-cligiou8 posifcion i What is the nieaning of the very 
word " ProteatantiHm," but fchafc fchere is a call to speak 
out ? This then is what I said ; " I know I spoke strongly 
against the Church of Rome ; but it was no mere abuse, 
for I had a serious reason for doing so." 

Bufc, uot only did I think such language necessary for 
my Churchs religious position, but I recollected that ali 
the great Anglican divines liad tliought so before me. 
They had fchought so, ani.l they had acted accordingly. 
And thereforc I observe in the passage in queetion, with 
much pi-opriety, fchafc I had not used strong language 
simply out of my owii head, hut that in doing so I was 
following the track, or rather reproducing fche teaching, o£ 
those who had preeeded me. 
/ waa jjJtJiidiiig guilty to w.>i\a^ violent lauguage, but I 
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was pleadiny alao that there were extetmatiiig circmii- 
stancea in tho ease. We all know the story of the oonvict 
wlio on thc scatfold bit otf his rnother'» «ar. By doinj^ ao 
ln.' did not deny the fact of hiM own crinie, t'or which he 
wan to liany; but he «aid that hiH niotherM indulgence 
wlieu he was a boy, had a good ileal to do with it. In like 
iimniier I had made a charge, anil I had made it ex u.niino ; 
l.mt I aecnsed othei-M oF having, by t>ieii- own example, led 
me iuto beheving it and puhliijhing it. 

I wan iii a hnmour, certainly, to bite ort' theij' oaiw, I 
will freiily confesw, iudeed I said ifc nome pages back, that I 
wan angry with the Auglican divineH. I thought they had 
taken me in ; I had read the. Fathei-s witli tlieir eyes ; I 
had HometimeM trusted their quotatioutt or their reasoiiiugH ; 
and from reliance on theni. I had used words or made 
statemeuts, wliicb by rifjht I ought rij/idly to have ex- 
aminod myself. I had thought mynelf safe, whilc I had 
tlieir wa,rrant for what I said. I had exercised more faith 
than criticism in the matter. This did not imply any 
bi-oad misstatements on luy part, anMing from i-elianee on 
their authority, but it iuiplied carelessnejw in matters of 
iletail. And this of eourse was a fault. 

But there was a far deeper reauon for my aayiiig what I 
said iu this matter, oii which I have not hitherto touched ; 
and it was this ; — T he most opp resBJve tliought, iii tho 
whole pT^cess of luy cliaiit^ij ot' op nuon, was the cltol' aBti- 
1 bv tlie event, that it would iwsue lu the 



t riuniph of Liberalism. Against the Aiiti-tlogmatic prm- 
ciple I hatl tlirown THy whole miud ; yet uow I was doing 
more than any une else could do, to promote it. I was 
one of thoae who had kept it at bay in Oxford for so many 
years ; and thus my very retii'emeut was its ti'iumph. The 
m en who had driven me From Oxford we re distinctly the 
Li berals; it was they who had opened tlie attack upo n 
Tract iJO, aud it was thuy whu would gain a secoud bcm " ' 
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it" I went on to abandoii the An{flican Chur ch. But 
tliiis wan not all. As I have alreariy said, there are but 
two altornativuH, the way to Rome, aiid tlie way to 
Atheism : Anglicaniam is tlie halfway house on the one 
side, and LiberaliBin in the halfway hoUBe on the other. 
How mauy inen were there, as I knew fuU well, who woutd 
not follow nie uow in my advance from Anglicanism to 
Ronio, but would at once leave Anglioanism and nie for the 
Liheral camp. It in not at all eaHy (humanly speaking) to 
wind up an Eui^lishinan to a doginatie level. I had done 
so in good measure, in the casu both uf youug raen and 
oF laymen, the Anglican Via Media being the represenfca- 
tive of dogma. The dogmatic and the Anglican principle 
were one, as I had taught them ; but I wan breaking the 
Via Media to pieces, and would not dogmatic faith alto- 
gether be broken up, in the minds of a great number, by 
the demoHtion of the Via Media '! Oh ! how unhappy 
this inade me ! I heard once from an eye-witness the 
aecount of a poor sailor whoBe legs were shattered by a 
bali, in the action otf Algiers in 1816, and who was taken 
below for an operation. The surgeon and the chaplain 
pei-Huaded him to have a leg otf; it was done and the 
toumiquet applied to the wound. Then, they broke it to 
liim that he must have the other off too. The poor fellow 
said, " You ahould have told me that, gentlenien," and de- 
liberateiy unscrewed the ijLstrument and liied to deatiL 
Would not tliat be thc ease witli many friendH of my own ? 
How_c ould I ever hope_to make thom helieve in a secon d 
theology, when I hatl cheated them in the first ? with what 
fac5 cuuld I "pllblish a new" edition of & dogniatic creed, 
and aak them to receive it as gospel "i Would i^ not be 
plain to them that no certain ty was to be found any wher e ? 
Well, in flly'defence 1 coald bnt make a lanie apology; 
however, it was the true one, viz. that I Itad not read the 
Fatbers cautiouHly enougli', ihat in ancli niec pointa, os 
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thoHO which detemiinB the angle ot' divtii-geiico liutwettii 
tlie two ChurclieB, I had made coni^iderable miscalculations. 
But how came thia about ? why, the fact was. unpleasant 
as it was to avow, that I had leaned too mneh upon the 
assertions of Uasher, Jeremy Taylor, or Barrow, and had 
been deceived by them. Valeat (]uantum, — it was all that 
could be aai(L Tliis then waa a chief reason of that word- 
ing of the Retractation, which has given so rauch ortence, 
because the bitterness, with which it was written, was not 
undersfcood ;— and the following letter will illustrate it : — 

" April 3, 1844. I wish to reuiark on Williams cliief 
diatresa, that my changing my opinion aeemed to unsettle 
one's confidence iu truth and falsohood aa external things, 
and led one to be suspicious of the new opinion as one 
heeame diatruatful of the old. Now in what I shall say, I 
am not goiug to speak in favour of my seeond thoughts in 
compai-ison of my firat, but againat auch acepticiam and 
unsettlement about truth and f alaehood generally, the idea 
of which is very painful. 

" The caae with me, then, was this, and not surely an 
unnatural one :— aa a matter of f eehng and of duty I threw 
rayself into the Hystem which I found myself in, I saw 
that fche English Church had a theological idea or theory 
as auch, and I took it up. I read Laud ou Tradition, antl 
thought it (as I atill think it) very masterly. The 
Anglican Theory waa very diatinctive. I admired it and 
took it on faith, It did not (I think) oceur to me to doubt 
it ; I aaw that it waa ahle, and aupported by learning, aud 
I felt it waa a duty tu maintain it. Further, on looking 
into Antiquity and reading the Fathers, I saw such 
portions of it as I examined, fulty confirmed (e.g. the 
.lupremacy of Scripture). There was only one question 
about which I had a doubfc, vi?;. whether it would vmrk, for 
it haa never been more than a paper syatem. . . . 

" So far from my cliange of opinion having any fair 
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tendency to uusettle persoiis an to triitli ami fal.sehooil 
viewed asobjectivei-ealitius.it sliould beconHideredwliether 
such chanye ia not TiereBsary, i£ truth be a real objective 
thing, and be made to eonfrant a person who has been 
brought up in a system nhort of truth. Surely the coti- 
tinuance of a peraon, who wishes to go right, in a wrong 
aystem, and not his f/ivi7ig it up, wouk! ha that whieh 
militated airainst the objectivenesa of Truth, leadiiig, as it 
would, ta the suspieion, that one tliing and another were 
e(|ually pleasing to our Maker, where men were sineere. 

" Nor snrely ia it a thing I need be sorry for, that I de- 
feuded the aystem in whieh I found myeelf, and thus have 
had to unsay my worda. For is it not one's duty, instead 
of beginning with criticism, to thraw oneself generously 
into that form of veligion which is pravidentially put 
before one ? Is it right, or is it wrang, to hsgin witb 
private judgment ? May we not, on the other hand, iook 
for a bleasing throtigh obedienee even to an erroneons sys- 
tera, and a guidance even by meana of it out of it ? Were 
thone who were strict anil conscientioua in their Judaiank, 
or those who were lukewanu and sceptical, moi-e likely to 
be led into Christianity, when Christ came ? Yet in pro- 
portion to their previous zeai, wouid he their appearance 
of inconaistency. Certainly, I have alwaya eontended that 
obedience even to an erriug conacience was the way to 
gain Ught, and that it mattcred not where a man began, 
so that he began on what came to hand, aiid in faith ; and 
that any thing might beeome a divine metliod of Truth ; 
that to the pure all things are pure, and have a self- 
correcting virtue and a power of germinating. And 
though I have no right at all to assume that this mercy is 
granted to me, yet the fact, that a person in my situation 
may have it granted to him, seems to me to remove the 
perplexity which my change of opinion may occasion. 

' It uiay be said, — ^I have said it to myself, — ' Why, how- 
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r ever, did yon pubiish i had you waitud quietly, you wouIlI 
' have changed your opiniou without any of the raiBery, 

which now is involved in the change, oE disappointing and 
distreaaing peopla' I answer, that tliinga are so bound up 
together, as to form a whole, and one cannot tell what in 
or is not ft condition o£ what. 1 do not aee how posaibly 
I could have pubhshed the 'IVacta, or other works profesH- 
ing to defend our Church, without aceompauyiiig them 
with a atroiig protest or argument against Eome. Tlie 
one obviouB objection agaiuMt the whole Anglieaii line is, 
that it ia Roman ; ao that I really thiiik there was no 
alternative betweeii silence altogether, and formiiig a 
theoiy and attacking the Roman system." 

2. And now, in tlie next place, a.s to my Reaignation of 
St. Mary'8, which was the seoond of the stepa which I took 
in 1843. The ostensible, direct, and sufficient reaaon for 
my doing so was the peraevering attack of the Bishops oii 
Tract 90. I alluded to it in the.letter which I have iii- 
serted above, addresaed to one of the most influential 
among thera. A series of their nx cathedra judgraents, 
laating through three years, and iucluding a notice of no 
little severity in a Charge of my own Bishop, came aa iiear 
to a conderanation of ray Traet, and, ao far, to a repudiatioii 
of the ancient Cathohc doctrine, which waa tlie acope of 
the Traet, as waa poaaible in the Chnrch of England It 
waa in order to shield the Tract fvoiii such a condemnatioii, 
that I had at the time of its pubHcatiou in 1841 so aimply 
put myseif at the diaposal of the higher powers in London. 
At that time, all that was distinctly conteraplated in the' 
way of cenaure, was contaiiied in the message which my 
Biahop sent rae, that the Tract was " objectionable." That 
I thought was the end of the luatter. I had ref used to sup- 
presa it, and they bad yielded that point. Siiice I puhlished 
the forraer portions of this Narrative, I have found what I 
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wrotL^ to Dr. Pusisy 011 March 24, while the matter waa in 
progreHS. " TKc iiiore I think of it," 1 said, " the more 
reluctant I am to nuppress Traet 90, thou^^h of eowrae I wiU 
(io it if the Biahop wishea it ; I cannot, however, deny that 
I nhall feel it a severe act." Accordinf; to the notes which 
I took of the Ietter8 or mefwages which I sent to him on 
that and the following daya, I wrote successively, "My 
firat feeling waa to obey withont a word ; I will obey still ; 
but my judgment has steadily risen against it ever since." 
Tlien in the Postseript, " If I have done any good to the 
Church, I ilo ask the Bishop this favour, as my reward for 
it, that he would not insist on a meaaure, from whioh I 
think good will not come. However, I will submit to 
him." Afterwarde, I got atronger still and wrote: "I 
have almost come to the resolution, if the Biahop publicly 
intimates that I must suppreas the Tract, or speaks atrongly 
in hia charge againat it, to auppre.sa it indeed, but to 
reaign my living also. I could not in conHcience act other- 
wise. You may .iihow this in any quarter you pleaae." 

AII my then hopes,alI mysatisfaction at the apparent ful- 
filment of tho3ehope8waaatanendinl843. It isuotwon- 
derful then, that in May of that year, when two out of the 
three years were gone, I wrote 011 the aubject of my re- 
tiring from St. Marys to the same friend, whom I had con- 
sulted npon it in 1840. But I did more now ; I told him 
my great unaettlement oE mind on the question of the 
Churchea. I will inaei-t poiiions of two of my letters ; — 

" May 4, 1843. . . . . At present I fear, aa far as I ean 
' analyze my own convietions, I consider the Roman 
Catholic Communion to be the Church of the Apostles, 
and that what grace is among us (which, tkrough God's 
merey, is not little) is extraordinary, and from the over- 
flowings of His dispensation. I am very far more sure 
that Eiigland ia in .sdiism, tJian that the Roman additions 
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to the Primitive Creed may not be developments, ariaing 
out of a keen and vivid realizing of the Divine Depoaitum 
of Faith. 

"You will now understaiid what givea edge to the 
Bishops' Charges, without any undue sensitivenesa on my 
part, They diatreBH rae in two ways : — firat, as being in 
some senae proteats and witneaaes to ray conHcience againat 
my own unfaithfulness to the English Churdi, and next, 
as being samples of her teaehing, and tokens how very far 
she is from even aspiring to Catholicity. 

" Of eourse my being unfaithful to a trust is my great 
subject of dread, — as it has long been, as you know." 

When he wrote to make natura! objections to my pur- 
poae, such as the apprehenaion that the removal of elerical 
obligations might have the indirect effect of propeliing me 
towarda Rome, I answered : — 

" May 18, 1843. . . . My office or oharge at St. Mary'B 
is not a mere statu, but a continual energy. People aaaume 
and assert eertain things of me in consequence. With 
what Hort of aincerity can I obey the Biahop ? how am I to 
act in the tVequeiit caaes, in which one way or another the 
Church of RiOme comes into consideration ? I have to the 
iitmost of my power tried to keep persons from Rome, and 
with some success ; but even a year and a ha!f since, my 
argumenta, though more efficacious with the persona I 
aimed at than any othera could be, were of a nature to in- 
fuse great auapicion of me into the minds of lookers-on. 

" By retaining St. Marya, I am an offenee and a stum- 
hhng-btocli. Persons ai-e keen-aighted enough to make 
uut what I think on certain points, and then they infer 
that auch opinions are compatible with holding situations 
of trust in our Chureh. A nurahmr of younger men take 
the validity of their interpretation of the Articles, &c, 
f rom me on fai.th. Is not my present position a cruelty, SA 
well as a trcachery towards fche Chuiih ? 
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" I do not see how I can eitlier preach or publish again, 
while I hold St. Mary's ; — but consider again the Mlowint; 
difGcultyin nueh a resolution, which I inuHt atate at some 
length. 

" Last Long Vacation the idea suggeated itself to me of 
publishing the Lives of the Engliah SaintB ; and I had a 
converaation with [a pubhaher] upon it. I thought it 
would be useful, as eraploying the minds of men who were 
in danger of running wild, bringing them from doctrine 
to hiatory, and from speeulation to fact ; — again, aa giving 
them an interest in the Engliah soil, and the English 
Church, and keeping them from aeeking sympathy in 
Rome, as she ia ; and further, as tending to proraote the 
spread of right views. 

" But, within the last month, it has come upon me, that, 
if the Hcheme goes on, it will be a praetical carrying out of 
No. 90, from the character of the usages and opiniona of 
ante-ref ormation times. 

" It is easy to say, ' Why will you do any thing ? why 
won't you keep quiet ? what business had you to think of 
any sueh plan at atl ? ' But I cannot leave a number of 
poor fellowH in the lurch. I am bouud to do my best for 
a great number of people both in Oxford and elsewhere. 
If / did Qot aet, others would find means to do so. 

" Well, the plan haa bcon taken up with great eagemess 
and interest, Many men are setting to work. I set down 
the names of men, most of them engaged, the rest half 
engaged and pro}>able, some actually writing." About 
thirty namea follow, some of them at that time of the 
school of lir. Amold, others of Dr. Pusey's, some my 
perHonal friends and of my own standing, others whom I 
hardly knew, while of course the majority were of the party 
of the new Movement, I continue : — 

" The plan has gone so far, that it would create aurpriae 
and talk, were it now auddenly given over. Yet how is it 
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»inpabible with my holdiny St. Mary'M, beinjj wliat 
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Sucli was tbe object ancl the origin of the projected 
Series of the Enjrlish Sainta; and, since th^ pubHcation 
waa connected, as lias been seen, with my resignation of 
St. Mary's, I inay be allowed to conclude wliat I have to 
say on the subjeet here, thouj^h it may read like a digres- 
niou. As soon then as the firet of the Series got into print, 
the whole project broke dowii. I had already anticipated 
that some portions of the Series would be written in a style 
inconsistent witli the professions of a benefieed clergyman, 
aud therefore I had given up my Living; but men of 
great weig^ht went f urthra" in their misgivings than I, when 
they saw the Life of St. Stephen Harding, and decided 
that it was of a character inconsistent even with its pro- 
ceeding from an Anglican publisher: and so the sclieme 
waa given iip at once. After the two first numbers, I re- 
tired from the Editornliip, and those Livea only were pub- 
tished in addition, which were then already finished, or in 
advanced preparation. Tlie following passages from what 
I or othern wrote at the time will illuBtrate what I have 
been saying : — 

In November, 1S44, I wrote thus to the author of oiie 
of them : " I am not Editor, I have no direct control over 
the Sories. It is T.'8 work ; he may ailmit wliat he 
pleases ; aud exclude what he pteascs. I was to have 
been Editor. I did edit the two tirst numbers. I was 
responsible for them, in the way in which an Editor is 
responaibla Had I continued Editor, I should have exer- 
ciaed a control over all. I laid down in the Preface that 
doctrinal subjects were, if possible, to he escluded. But, 
even then, I also set down that no writer was to be held 
answerable for any of the LivcR but his own. When 
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gave up the Editorship, I had various eugagementa with 
friendB for separate Lives reiiiaining on my hands. I 
8hould have liked to have broken from them ail, hut there 
were some from which I could iiot break, aud I let them 
take their Couifie. Some have come fco nothing: other» 
like yoiirs liavc goue ou. I liave seou Huch, either in MS. 
or Prool'. As time goes on, I shall have Icsh and lesH to 
do with tho Scrics, I thisk the engagemcnt hctwcen you 
and me shonld come to au end. I have any how abundant 
responsibility on me, aud too much. I shall write to T. 
that if he wants the advautage of your asaistance, hc muHt 
write to you direct." 

In accordance with this letter, I had already advertined 
iu Jauuary 1S44, ten montliH before it, that " other Lives," 
after St. Stephen Harding, would " be publiehed by their 
rCNpcctive authors ou their own reapouaibility." This no- 
tice was repeatod iu Fehruary, iu the advortisement to 
tlie second number entitled The Fwmily of St. Richanl, 
though to this number, for Mome rcason whieh I cannot 
now recoUcct, I also put my initials, In the Life uf 
St. Au(fiLstinp., the author, a man of nearly my own age, 
says in likc manner, " No cinc but himself is responaible 
for the way in which theHc materials have been uaed." I 
havc in MS. another advertisement to the same effect, btit 
1 cannot tell whether it ever appeared in print 

I will add, siuce the authors have heen considered " hot- 
headed fanatic yonng men," whom I was in charge of, 
and whom I suftered to do intcniperate things, that, while 
the writcr of iS7, Auijiiatini: was in 1844 past forty, the 
author of the propoeed Life of St. Boiiiface, Mr, Bowden, 
was forty-six ; Mr. Johuson, who was to write St Al^- 
helni, forty-three ; and moBt of the others were ou one side 
or other of thirty. Three, I think, were uuder twenty- 
Sve. JMoreover, of theae writera some became Cathohcs, 
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Moiue reinamed Anglicans, aiid otliei-3 have professed wJiat 
ai-e called frcL' itr lilx/ral upiuion« '. 

The immediate cause of tiie reaiynation of my Living 
is stated iii the followinfr letter, which I wrote to my 
Bishop :— 

"Augiist "29, 1H43. It is- with much concern that I 
inform your Jjordship, that Mr. A. B., who has been for 
tht; laat year an inmat» of my houae liere, has juat con- 
formed to the Church of Rome. As I have ever beea 
desirous, not only of faithfuily discharging the truat, 
which is involved in holding a living in your Loi'dship"a 
Jiocese, but of appi^oviug myself to your Lordship, I will 
for your infomiation .state nue or two cii^cumRtances con- 
neeted with this unfortunate event. .... 1 received him 
on condition of his proinising nie, which he tiistinctly did, 
that he would remain i]uietly in our Chui-ch for three 
years. A yeav has passed since that tinie, and, though 
I aaw nothing in him whicli proraised that he wonlil even- 
tually be conteiited with his pi-esent position, yet for the 
time his raind becarae aa settled as one could wish, and he 
fi'eijuently expi-essed liiH .satisfaction at being under the 
promise which I hail exacted of hira." 

I felt it impossible to remain any longer in the service 
of the Anglican Cinu-ch, when such a bi'eaeh of ti'uat, liow- 
ever little I liad to do with it, would lie laid at niy door, 
I wrote in a few daya to a friend :— 

" September 7, 1843. I this ilay ask the Biahop leave to 
re.sign St. Mary's. Men whom yon little think, or at leaat 
whom I little tliought.are in almost a hopelesa way. Really 
wemayexpectanything. laragoingtopiibliaha Volume 
of Sennons, ineluding those Four against moving." 

I i-eaigned my living on September the IStli. I had uot 

> Vide Note O, lAvei af Ihr Englith Samt'. 
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the nieaiu* of <li>iiig it leyally at f)xf>ir<L The late Mr, 
QoliLsiniil was kiii<l enougli to aitl uie in resiguin^ it in 
LoniiotL I found no fault with tlie LibeniLs; thej had 
beaten me in a fair field. Aa to the act of the BiHhops, 
I thoU|(ht, to boiTOw a Scriptnral image from Waltei- Seott, 
that they ha<t "seetheii tlie kiil in his tnother.s niilk." 
I naid to a frietid-.— 

Anil now I inay bc almoHt said to have brought to an 
end, a« fai- as iw nece««ary for a sktstcli sneh a.s thi.s is, the 
liintory l)oth of iiiy eiianges of iTilijjious opinion anii of the 
public aetn wliieh they involveiL 

I )ia<l one Biial atlvance of mind to accompliflh, and oiie 
final ntep to take. That fui-ther advance of mind was to 
be iible houeatly to say that I was ce-rtain of the conclu- 
NionH at wliich I had already arriveii That further step, 
imperative wlien Huch certitude was attaiiied, was my 
suhmiasion to tlie Catholie Church. 

Thin aubmiasion did not take place tilJ two full years 
after the reBignatioti of my living in September 1843 ; nor 
could I have made it at an earlier day, without doubt and 
apprehenniou, that is, with any true convictioii of mind or 
certitude. 

In theinterval, of wbicbitremainstospeak, viz. between 
the autuirinN of 1843 and 1845, 1 wan in lay coramunion 
with the Chm'c]i ot' England, attending ita services as usual, 
aiid abstaiuiiig altogether from intercourse with CathoHcs, 
froni their placeH of worship, and from those reli^ous rites 
and u.sagoH, Nuch aw the Invocation of Saints, wbieh ai^ 
eharacterintics of tlieir creed. I did all this on principle ; 
for I never could underHtand how a man could be of two 
religions at once. 

What I have to say about myself between theae two 
luitnmm I «hall almost contine to thia one point,- 
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(lifEculty I was iii, aa to tlie buat iiiode oi' i-uvtsaliiij; tLe 
state of my mind to iiiy frieiids and uthers, and how I 
managed to reveal it. 

Up to January, 1842, I had iiot discloaed my state of 
unsettlemeiit to more than three persona, as has heen men- 
tioned above, and aa ia repeated in the coui-se uf the letters 
which I am now ahout to give to tlie reader. To two of 
them, intimate aud familiar companionB, in the Autuinn 
of 1S39 : to the tliird, an old friend tuo, whom 1 have alao 
iiamed above, I suppose, when I was in great distress of 
raind upon the attair ol' the Jerusalem Bishopric. In May, 
* 1843, 1 made it knowu, ay Iiaa beeii seeu, to the friend, by 
whose adviee I wished, as far as possihle, to be guided. 
To mentiou it on aet purpose to any oiie, unless indeed I 
was asking advice, 1 should have felt to be a crime. If 
there is any tliing that was abhorrent to me, it was the 
scattering doubts, and uuhettliug corisciences without ne- 
cessity. A ati-ong preaentiment that my existing opiuious 
would ultimately give way, and tliat the grounda of them 
wei'e unsonnd, was not a sufficient warrant for disclosing 
tlie state of my minil. I had no guarantee yet, that that 
presentiment would be realized. Supposing I were ci-oss- 
ing iee, whieh carae right in my way, which I had good 
reaaona for eonsidei'ing sound, and which I saw numbers 
before me eroasing in safety, and supposing a atranger 
from the bank, iu a voice of authority, aud iu au eamest 
tone, wamed me that it was dangerous, and then waa 
silent, I think I should be atartled, and should look about 
me anxiously, but I think too that I ahould go on, till I had 
better grounds for doubt; and such was my atate, I be- 
lieve, till the eud of 1842. Then again, when my diaaatis- 
faetion beeame greater, it was hard at firat to determine 
the point of time, when it was too strong to suppreas with 
propriety. Certitude of course is a point.but douht ia a pro- 
jfre^j I.w^iiotn€^,9^itadeyet, Gertiteiifc '^ ».-k " 
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actiou ; it ia tu kuow that otie kuowa, 01:' tlint I bi-lieve I 
waa not pOBHessed, till cloae upou uiy receptioii intu the Ca- 
tholie Church. Again, a practical, effective doubt is a point 
too, but who can easily ascertain it for himself i Who 
ean detennine when it is, that the scales in the balance of 
opinion begin to tum, and what waa a greafcei" probability 
in behalf of a belief becomea a positive doubt agaiiist it ? 
In conaidering this queation in ita bearing upon my con- 
duct in 1843, niy own aimple answer to my great diflSculty 
had been, Do what your present state of opinion requii*ea 
in the light of duty, anrl let that doing tell : speak by acts. 
This I had done : niy first («'f of the year had been in 
February. Aftei' three moiitha' deliberation I had pub- 
iiabeil my retractation of the violent ehargea whicli I had 
made againat Rome: I could not be wroug in doiug so 
much aa this; but I did no niore at the tinie: I did not 
retraet my Angliean teaching. My seeond nr-t Iiad been 
in September in the sami; year; after much sorrowful 
lingering and heaitation, I had resignerl my Uving. I 
tried indeed, before I did so, to keep Littlemore for myaelf, 
even though it was still to remain an integral part of St. 
Marys. 1 had given to it a Church and a sort of Parsonage ; 
I had made it a Parish, aad I loved it ; I thought in 1843 
that perhaps I need not forfeit my exiating relations to- 
wards it. I eould indeed aubmit to beeome the curate at 
will of another, but I hopetl an aiTangemeiit was posaible, 
by whieh, while I had the curacy, I mighfc have been my 
own master in serving it. I had hoped an exception might 
havebeenmadeinmy favour.underthe circumataucea; but 
I did not gain my request. Pei'haps I was asking what 
was impracticable, an^I it is well for nie that it was ao. 

These had been my two acta of the year, and I said, " I 

cannot be wrong in making them ; let that follow which 

must follow in the thoughta of the world about me, when 

iJiey see wh&t 1 ilo." Aud, aa time weut on, they fully 

anBwered my purpose. Wbatlie\ti.t8.a\Tai'p\fe4,\A'j\« 
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<]!d ci^eate a ^eiit)i'ii] ^juupiduu about mc, without snch 
respoiLsibility as would be irivolved in nij' initiating nny 
direet act for the sake of ci-eating it. Then, when frienda 
wrote me on the Rubject, I either did not deny oi' I con- 
fesaed my state of mind, according to the chai^acter and 
need of their letters. Soraetimes in the case oE intimate 
friends, whom I should otherwine have been leaving iu 
ignorance of what others knew (in every aide of them, I 
invited the queHtion. 

. And here comes in another point for explanation. 
While I was fighting in Oxford foi' the Anglican Cliurch, 
then indeed I was very glail to make converte, and, though 
I never broke away from that rule of my mind, (as I maj' 
eall it,) of which I have already apoken, of finiling diaciples 
rather than .seeking them, yet, that I made advanees to 
others in a special way, I have no doubt ; this came to au 
end, however, as aooii aa I fell into miagivinga aa to the true 
ground to be taken in the controversy, Foi' tlien, wben 
I gave up my place in the Movement, I eeaaed from any 
such proceedinga : anii my utmost endeavoui- wan to tran- 
qaillize such persona, especially thoae who belonged to the 
new achool, aa were unaettled in tlieu- religioua viewa. and, 
aa I judged, liaaty in theu- concluaious. Thia went on tili 
1843 ; but, at that date, as soon as 1 tumed my face Rome- 
ward, I gave up, aa far as ever waa pjsaible, tlie thought of 
in any i'espect and in auy shape acting upon others. Then I 
myself waa aimply my own concern, How could I in any 
aenae direct others, who had to be guided in so monientoue 
a matter myself ? How could I be considered in a position, 
even tu say a word to them one way or the other f How 
could I preaume to unaettle them, aa I waa unaettled, when 
I had no means of briuging them out of sueh unsettle- 
ment I And, if tbey were unsettled already, bow could 1 
point to them a place of refuge, when I was not sure that 
I should choose it for inyself i Aly only luie, mj' uuly 
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iluty, WHs tiu keep siiuply to my own casu. I reeollected 
Pascars worcls, " Je muurmi tieul." 1 ileiiberately put out 
of my thoughUi all other works ancl claims, and aaid 
nothing to any one, unless I was obliged. 

But this brougbt upon me a great trouble. In the 
newspaper.i there were continual reports about uxy inten- 
tioiis ; I did not anawer them ; pi^esently strangers or 
frienda wrote, bejrgiiig to be allowed to answer them ; andj 
it' I still kept to my resolution and said nothing, tbeii I 
was tliouglit to be iuysterioufl, aud a pi^ejudice was exdted 
agaiust me. But, wliat was l'ai- worse, there were a num- 
ber of tender, eager heartfi, ot' wbom I knew iiothing at 
all, who were watching me, wiMliing to think aa I thought, 
and to do aa I did, il' thej' could but tind it out, who iu 
coiiaei|uenee wei-e diatressed, that, in so solemii a matter, 
they could not wee what wan eoniing, and who lieard re- 
poi-ts about me this way or that, oii a lirst day and ou a 
secoud ; and feit the wearineaa of waitiug, and tlie sickne&s 
of delayed hope, and did not understand that I waa as 
perplexed afi they were, and. being of more seuaitive com- 
plexion of muid than myaelf, were made ill by the aus- 
pense. And they too of coui-se for tbe time thought me 
mysteriouH and iuexplieable, I aak their pardoii as far aa 
I waa really unkind to tbem. ITiere was a gifted and 
deeply earnest iady, who in a parabolicai account ot that 
time, has deaeribed both my conduct as slie felt it, and 
lier own f eetings upon it. In a aingiilarty gi-apliic, amusiug 
viaion of pitgrima, who were making their way across a 
btcak common in great diaconifort, and who were ever 
wame<l against, yet continnally nearing, " the king'8 high- 
way," on the right, she says, " All my fears and diaquiets 
were speedily renewed by seeing the most daring of our 
leaders, (the same who had fiist forced his way through 
the paUsade, and in whose courage and sagacity we all put 
impUcit trmi,) suddenly atop short, aiid deetare that he 
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woulil go on no further. Ht? (!iil not, howover, take the 
leap at once, but ([iiietly wat Jowii on thu top of the feiice 
with hia feet hanging towai-dw the road, an if he nieaiit to 
tftke his time about it, and let himself down easily." I do 
not woiider at alJ that I thus seemed ko unkind to a lady, 
who at that time had iiever seen ma We were botli iii 
trial in our ditierent ways. I am f ar from denyiny that I 
was acting aelfehiy both in lier eaae and in that of others ; 
but it was a reliyious selfishnesB. Certainly to niyself niy 
own duty seemed elear. They tliat nre whole cau heal 
others ; but in ray ca.se it was, " Physician, heal thyself." 
My own soul was my fii-st conceni, and it seemed an ab- 
aurJity to niy reason to be converted in partnership. I 
wished to ^ to my Lord hy myaelf, and in my owii way, 
or rathei' His way. I had iieith er wish, noi', I may aay , 
though t of takinif a liumber with me. Moreover, it is 
but the truth to aay, that it had ever been an amioyance 
to me to Heem to be the head of a party ; and that even 
from fastidiousneHS of mind, I eould not bear to tind a tliing 
done elsewhere, simply or mainly because I did it myBelf, 
and that, f rom distrustof rayself , Ishrank f rom the thought, 
wheneverit was brought home tome, that I wasinfluencing 
othera. But nothing of this could bc known to the world. 

The following three letters are written to a friend, who 
had overy claim upon me to be frank with him, ArchJeaeou 
Manning : — -it will be seeu that I disclo.se the real Htatc of 
my miud in proportion au he preases me. 

1. " Octoher 14, 1843. I would tell you in a few wonla 
why I have resigned St. Mary'9, as you aeem to wish, 
were it possible to do so. But it is most Jifficult to bring 
out in brief, or even in ea;ie»iso,any just view of my feelings 
and reasons, 

" The neareat approach I ean give to a general account 
of them is to say, that it has been eauHed by the general 
repudiation of the view, containod in No. 90, on the pai-t 
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uf UieOhut-cli. 1 coiilil imt atninl a^aiiiHt siieli nn imaii!- 
mous expiwwioii ol' Dpiiiion froni the BiwhopM, Mupporte<l, 
as it haB beeii, by the concuirence, or at leaat silence, of 
all classeR in the Church, lay and clerical. If there ever 
was a case, in which an individual teacher has been put 
aside and virtually put away by a comnmnity, mine ia one. 
No (lecency haH heen observed in the attack» upon me 
from authority : no protests have beeu otfered against 
them. It is felt, — -I am far from denyinjr, justly felt, — 
that I am a foreign material, anil cannot aasimilat*^' with 
the Chui-ch of England. 

■■ Even iny own Bisliop lias said that my inode of inter- 
pi'eting the Article.s makes them mean (Mij/ thin<i or no- 
thiiiij. When I lieaitl this delivered, I did not believe my 
ears. I denied to others that it was said. . . . Out came 
tlie chai^e, and the words oould not l>e mistaken. This 
astonished ine the moi^e, hecaune I puhlialied that Letter 
to him, (liow unwilliugly you knuw,) on tlie understaiidiitg 
that / waH to deliver his jiidgment on No, 90 ■histead of 
him. A year elapses, and a second and heavier Judgnient 
came forth. I did not hargaiii for this,— nor did he, but 
tlie tide waa tiKi strong for him. 

"I fear that I miist confesa, that, ui pi-oportion as I 
think the English Chureh is «howing herself intrinsically 
and radically alien froni Catholic prtuciplew, so do I feel 
the difficulties of defending her clainia to be a braneh of 
the Catliolic Cliurch. It neems a dream to call a eom- 
munion Catholic, when oue can neither appeal to any clear 
statement of Catliolic doetrine in its fonuularies, nor inter- 
pret ambignouR formularies by the received and living 
Catholic aeiise, whether past or present. Men o[ Catholic 
views are too truly but a party in our Chureli. I cannot 
deny that many othcr iiidepemlent circumstances, which 
it is not worth while enteriiifj into, have led ine to the 
sdine conchtsion. 
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" I do not say all thia to every body, rs yoa niay Bup- 
pose ; but I Jo not like to make a Heeret of it to you." 

2. " Oct. 25, 1843. You have engag«d in a daugerous 
correspondence; I ara deeply sorry for the pain I ahall 
give you. 

" I mu^jt tell you then frankly, (but I combat arguments 
which to mo, alas, are Hhadows,) that it is not from disap- 
pointnient, irritation, or irapatience, that I have, whether 
riyhtly or wrongly, resigned St. Mary'M ; hut becauae I 
think the Church of Rome the Catholic Church, aud ours 
uot part of the Catholic Church, because not in conimunion 
with Rome ; and because I feel that 1 eould not honestly 
be a teacher in it any longer. 

" Thia thought came to me last summer four years. 
. . I mentioned it to two friends in the autumn. . . It 
aroHC in the first inHtance from the Monophysite and 
Douatist coutroverHies, the former of which I was engaged 
with in thc couifie of theological .stu<iy to which I had 
given myself. ThiM wa« at a timo when no Bishop, I 
beiieve, had declared against us,' and when all waa 
progi-eas and hope. I do not think I liavc ever felt 
disappointment or impatieuce, cortainly not then;. for 
I never lookcd forward to thc future, nor do I realize 
tt now. 

'■ My firat etlbrt waH to write that article on the Catho- 
iicity of the English Church ; for two years it quieted me. 
Since the HUramer of 1839 I have written little or nothing 
DH modern controveray. . . Vou know how unwillingly I 
wrote my letter to the Bishop in wliich I committed 
myself again, as the safeHt course under circumstanccs. 
The article I speak of ([uieted me till the end of 1841, 
ovcr the afliiir of No. 90, when that wretched Jerusalem 
Binhopric (no personai raatter) revived all ray alarms. 

' 1 Ihiiik tjuniiiBr, KiBliop o£ Chester, iniitl have doue so ftirBudy, 
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They have increaHeil up to this moment. At that time l 
told my secret to another person in addition. 

" You see then that the various ecclesiaatical and <|uasi- 
ecclesia.stical acta, which have taken plaee in the coaree of 
the last two years and a half, are not the canse of my state 
ot' opinion, but are keen stimulants and weighty confirma- 
tions of a conviction foreed upon me, while engafjed in the 
cottrse of dvA.y, viz. that theoloyical readinfi; to which I had 
given myself. And this last-mentioned eireumatance ia a 
fact, which has never, I think, come before me till now . 
that I write to you. 

" It is three years since, on aecount of my state o£ 
opinion, I urged the Provo.st in vain to let St. Mary'8 be 
soparated from Littlemore ; thinking I might with a nafe 
conscience serve the latter, though I coiild not comfortably 
contiuue in ho public a place ae a University. Thia was 
before No. 90. 

" Finally, I have acted under advice, aiid that, not of 
my own ehooning, but what came to me in the way of 
duty, nor the advice of those only who agree with me, but 
of near friends who differ from me. 

■'I havc nothing to reproach myself with, aa far aH I 
see, in the matter of impatience ; i.e. practically or in 
conduct. And I trust that He, who has kept me in the 
slow course of change hitherto, will keep me still from 
hasty acts, or resolves with a doubtful conseicnce. 

"Thia I am sure of, that aueh interposition as youre, 
kind as it is. only doea what you, would consider harm. 
It makes me realize my own views to myself ; it makes 
me see their conaistency ; it assures me of my own deli- 
herateness ; it suggeHt» to me the traces of a Providential 
Hand ; it takes ^way the pain of diaclosurea ; it relievea 
nie of a heavy secret, 

" You may make what uae of my lottcrR you thinii 

:ht" 
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3. My coiTeapondent wrote to me once more, and I replied 
thuH: " October 31, 1843. Your letter haa made my heart 
ache more, and caused me more and deeper sighs than any 
I have liad a long while, though I aaaure you there ia 
mueh on all sides of me to eause siffhing and heartache. 
On all sides ; — ^I am quite haunted by the one draadful 
whiaper repeated from ao many quartera, and eausing the 
koeneat diatresH to Mends. Vou ivnow but a part of my 
preaent trial, in knnwing that I am unsettled myselE. 

" Since the beginning ot' thls year I have been obliged 
to tell the state of my mind to some othera ; but never, I 
think, without being in a way obligcd, aa from friends 
writing to me aa you did, or gueasing how matters atood. 
No one in Oxford knowa it or here " [Littlemore], " but 
one near friend whom I felt I could not help telling the 
other day. But, I auppoae, many more suspect it." 

On receiving theae letters, my correspontlent, if I recol- 
lect rightly, at once communieated the matter of them to 
Dr. Puaey, and thin will enable me to describe, aa neai'Iy 
aa I can, the way iii which he first became aware of ray 
changed atate of opiniou. 

I had from the hrst a great difficnlty in niaking Dr. 
Pnsey nnderstand such differences of opiiiion as existed 
between himself and me. When thore waa a propasal 
about the end of 1838 for a subscription for a Cranmer 
Memorial, he wished us both to aubacribe together to it. 
I could not, of course, and wiahed him to snbscribe by 
himself. Tliat he would not do; he could uot hear the 
thought of our appearing to the world in separate posi- 
tiona, in a matter of importance. And, as time went on, 
he would not take any hints, which I gave him, on the 
Hubject of my growing inclination to Rome, When I 
found him ao detormined, I often had not the heart to go 
on. And thcn I kncw, that, frora affection to me, he so 
often took up and threw himself into what I said, thii^ 
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felt the great rtinponsibility I Bliould iueur, if I put things 
before him just a.s I might view them myself. And, not 
knowiug liim so well as I did afterwarda, I feared lest I 
ahould unsettle him. And inoreover, I recollected well, 
how prostrated hc had been with illneHs in 1832, and I uaed 
always to think that the ataii ot' the Movement had given 
hiin a frenh lifu, I faiicied that his physical energies even 
depended on tlie jjrcMenee of a. vigorous hope and bright 
prospects for hi.s imagination to feed upon ; ao much ao, 
that when he was so unworthily treated by tlie authorities 
of the plaee in 1843, I recollect writing to the late Mr, 
Dodaworth to state my anxiety, lest, if his mind became 
dejected in conaequence, his health ahould autfer aeriously 
also. These were difficulties in my way ; and then again, 
another difficulty was, that, as we were not together uuder 
the same i'oof, we only saw each other at set times ; others 
indeed, who were coming in or out of my rooms freely, 
and according to the need of the momcnt, knew all my 
thoughts easily ; but for him to know them well, foi-mal 
efforta were neceasary. A common friend of oura broke it 
all to him in 1841, as far as matters had gone at that 
time, and sbowed him clearly the logical concIuBions 
which muat lie in propositions to which I had committed 
myaelf ; but aomehow or other in a little while, hia mind 
fell back into its former happy atate, and he conld not 
bring himMelf to believe that he and I ahould not go on 
pleasantly together to the end. But that affectionate 
dream needa muat havo l>een broken at last; and two 
yeara afterwarda, that friend to whom I wrote the letters 
which I havo just now inserted, set himself, as I have 

id, to break it, lIjKin that, I too begged Dr. Pusey to 
tell iu private to any one he would, that I thought in fche 
event I should leave the Church of England. Howcver, 
he would not do so: and at the end of 1844 had almost 

hpsed into his former thoughts about me, if I may 
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judge from a letter oE hia which I have founA Nay, at 
the Commemoration oE 1845, a few months before 1 left 
fche AngUcan Church, I think he eaid aboutme to a friend, 
" I trust after all we shall k^ep him." 

In that autumn of 1843, at the time that I spoke to 
L)r. Pusey, I asked auother friend also to communicate in 
coniidence, to whom he would, the proHpect which lay be- 
fore me. 

To another friend, Mr. James Hope, now Mr. Hope 
Scott, I gave the opportunity oi' knowing it, if he would, 
in the following Poatscript to a letter :— 

" While I write, I will add a word about myself. You 
may come near a person or two who, owing to circum- 
atancea, know more exactly my atate of feeling than you 
do, though they would not tell you. Now I do not like 
that you should not be aware of tliis, though I see no 
reason why you ahould know what they happen to know. 
Your wishing it would be a reason." 

I had a dear and old friend, near his death; I never 
told him iny atate of mind, Why ahould I unsettle that 
Bweet calm tranquillity, when I had nothing to offer him 
instead ? I could not say, " Go to Rome ; " else I should 
have shown him the way. Yet I otfered myaelf for his 
examination, One day he led the way to my speaking 
out; bnt, rightly or wrongly, I could not reapond. My 
reaaon was. " I have no certainty on the matter myeelf. 
To say ' I think ' is to tease and to distresa, not to per- 
euade." 

I wrote to him on Michaelmaa Day, 1843: "Aa you 
may suppose, I have nothing to write to you about, 
pleasant. I could tell you aome very painful things : but 
it is beat not to anticipate trouble, which after all can but 
happen, and, for what one knows, may he averted. You 
are always ao kind, that sometimes, when I part with you, 
I am nearly moved to teara, and it would be a relief to be 
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HO, at your kindnesM and at my harduiiss. I ttiink no one 
ever had such kind friends as I have." 

The next year, January 22, I wrote to him : " Pusey 
has quite enough on him, and generously takea on him- 
self more than enough, for me to add burdens when I am 
not obliged : particularly too, when I am very conscioos, 
that t.here wre burdena, which I am or shall be obliged to 
lay upon him some time or other, whether I will or no." 

Antl on February 21 r " Half-past ten. I am just up. 
having a bad eold : the like has not happened to me 
(except twice in January) in my memory. You may 
think you have been in my thoughts, iong before my 
rising. Of courso you are so continually, as you well 
know. I could not come to see you : I am not worthy of 
friends. With my opiniona, to the fiill of which I dare 
not confeas, I feel like a guilty person with others, though 
I truat I am not «o. People kindly think that I have 
much to bear extemally, disappointment, slander, &c, 
No, I have nothing to bear, but the anxiety which I feel 
for my friends' anxiety for me, and their perplexity. This 
ia a better Aah-Wednesday than birthday prese.nt : " [hiR 
birthday was the same day as raine ; it was Aah-Wednes- 
day that year ;] " but I cannot help writing about whaL 
ia upperraast. And now, my dear B.. al[ kindeet and best 
wishes to you, my oldest friend, whom I must not speak 
more about, and with reference to myself, lest you should 
be angry.'" It wan not in his nature. to havp doubts : he 
uaed to look at me with anxiety, aiid wonder wbat had 
come over me. 

On Easter Monday : " AIl that ifi good and gracious 
deseend upon you and yours from the influences of thia 
Bleased Season : and it will be so, (so be it !) for what ia 
the life of you -all, aa day passes af ter day, but a simple 
endeavour to serve Him, from whom all blessing comes ? 
Krh we are separated in place, yet this we have in 
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common, that you are living a calm and cheerful time, and 
I am enjoyiiig the thought of you. It is your blesaing to 
have a clear heaven, and peaee around, according to the 
blessing prouounced on Benjamin.' So it is, my dear B., 
and HO may it ever be." 

He was in simjile good faith. He died in September ol' 
the sanie year. I had expected that his lawt illness would 
have brought light tfj my mind, a.i to wliat I ought to do. 
It brought none. I made a note, whieh ruiis thuM: "I 
Hobbed hitterly over liis coflin, to think tliat he left me still 
dark as to what the way of truth was, and what I ought 
to do in order tiO plejiHC God aiid fultil His will." I think 
I wrote to Charles Man-iott to say, that at that moment, 
with the thought of my friend before me, my strong view 
in favour of Rome remained junt what it was. Od the 
other hand, my firm belief that grace was to bu found 
within the Anglicaii Church reniained too.- I wrote to 
another friend thus :■ — 

"Sept. 16, 1844. I am full of wrong and miaerable 
fcelings, which it is uselesa to detail, ao grudging and 
sullen, when I should be thankful. Of course, when one 
sees so bleiwed an end, and that, the tcrmination of so 
blameless a life, of one who really fed on onr ordinanc&s 
and got .strength from them, and aees the saine continued 
iri a whole family, the little childi-en finding (juite a solace 
of their pain in the Daily Prayer, it is impossible not to 
feel more at ease iii our Ohurch, as at least a sort of Zoar, 
a place of refuge aod temporary rpnt. because of the steep- 
ness of the way. Onty, niay we be kept from unlawful 
seeurity, lest we have Moab and Ammon for our progeny, 
the enemiea of Israel." 
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I could not eontinue in this state, either in the light of 
duty or oE i-eaBon. My Hjffit^nlt y was t.his: T had hnen 
d eeeived greatly once : how coulil I be sure that 1 was not 
d miived a ji ecoD.l time l I thought myHelf rifrht then ;' 
how Wrt« I to be certain tliat I was right now ? How 
uiany years had I thouglit niyHelf sure of what I uow re- 
jecten ? howennhl ] pvftr agAJn hitvi' (■ni i^idfn"'' i" '"y""H' ' 
Ab m 1840 I iisteneil to the risintt doubt in favour ot' 
Rome, now I listened to the wnuing doubt in favour of 
the Anffliean Chtu-ch. To be certain is to know that one 
knows ; what inward test had I. tliat I shonld not change 
at;ain, after that I had hecome a Catholic ? I liad still 
apprehension of this, though I thought a time would come, 
when it would depart. However, .some limit ought to be 
put to these vagiie misgivings : I mustdomybest and then 
leave it to a higher Power to proaper it. So, attheendof 
1844, 1 canie totUcxp-^"' ■■'■"" o f writin^ r an Eanay on Do^ 
t rinal Development : and then, if , at the end of it^ my con- 
victiCTR in fff.vo i"' of the Roman Church were not weaker, 
of taking the necessary st epa For admiHaion into her fold. _ 

BylKiH time the fita^^oT my mind was generally known, 
and 1 made no great necret of it. I will illustrate it by 
lettern of miiie which liave bcen pnt into my hauds. 

"November Ifi, 1844. I am going through what nnuit 
be gone thi-ough ; and my truHt only ia that every day of 
pain ia so much taken from the ueceasary draught which 
must he exhausted. There is no fear (humanly speaking) 
of my moving for a long time yet This has got out 
without my intending it ; but it is all well. Ab far »s I 
know myfielf. my one great distress ia the perplexity, un- 
settlement. alarm, scepticism, which I am eausing to so 
many : and the Iobs of kmd feeling and good opinion oo 
the part of so many, known and imknown, who have 
ed well to me. And of these two sourc&s of pain it is 
ver that is the constant, urgent, unmitigated one. 
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I haJ tor daya a litei'al ache all about my hoat-t ; aud 1'roiii 
timi; to time all the cuniplaintH of tlie Paalmifit Heenied to 
heloiig to me, 

" Aiidas t'ai'as 1 kiiowinyaelf, myoDeparamouiiti-easoti 
for coiitemplating a chaiige is my lieep, imvaryiiig convic- 
tion that our Chui^ch is iu schiaui, and that luy Halvatiou 
depends ou my joiuing the Chui-ch of Ruuie. 1 may use 
firguriLenta ad liomlnem to thifi ■pnrson or that:' hut 1 am 
iiot conBcioiL^ of rfsentment, or disgust. at aiiy thiug that 
has happened to iiie. I have uo viaions whatever of hope 
no achem^s of actioii, iii aiiy other sphere iiiore Huited to 
uie. I have uo existiug Hynji>atliiea with Roinan CatholJCH ; 
I hanlly ever, even aliroad, was at one of theii' aervices : 
I kuow uone of thein, I do not like what I hear of thein. 

'* And then, how much I ain giving up iu so many wayH I 
and to me sacrifices u-repai-able, not only fi-om uty age, 
wlien people iiate changing, biit fi'om my especial love of 
old associationH and the pleasures of memory. Noi' am I 
conacious of any feehiig. enthusiaKtic or heroic, of pleasure 
in the sacrifice : I have nothing to atipport me here. 

" What keepB me yet is what has kept me long : a fear 
that I am under a deluaion : but the convictiou i-emains 
tirm under all circumstances, iu all frames of miud. Aud 
this most serious feeling in growing ou me ; viz. tliat the 
reasous for which I beheve as miich as onr aystem teaches, 
iittiul. lead me to believe more, and that not to believe more 
is to fall hack into scepticiam. 

" A thousand thaiiks for your most kind and consoliug 
ietter; though I have not yet apokeu of it, it was a gi^eat 
Bift" 

Sho]'tly after I wrote to the same frieud thus : " My 
intention is, if iiothing comen upon nie, which I caunot 

I Vide 9upr. p. 619. So. Lpttc-r o( Ort. 14, 1843. POmpavBd with th 
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foi^wec, lo ruumiii quietly hi slittu qiw for a considerible 
time, ti-iiHtin;; that lay friondn will kindly remember me 
aiid iny ti-ial in their prayere. And I shoiild give up my 
fellowsliip soniu tiiiie before iiny thiiig further took pUce." 
Thern wan a Udy, iiow a nun of the Visitation, lo whtan 
iit thi» tiiue 1 wrote the followiny letters: — 

1. " Noveiiiber 7, 1844. I am still where I was; I am 
iiot iiioving, Two things, however, seem plain, that every 
one in preparad for auch an eveut, next, thst every ODe 
oxpectH it of me. Few, indeed, who do iiot think it siiit- 
able. fewer «till, who do not think it likely. However, I 
ilo not thiiik it either ouitable or likely. I have very little 
reanon toduubt alxjuttheissueof things, buttJie whenand 
tlie how are kuown to Him, from whom, I trust, both tlie 
courtie of tliingH and the inaue couie. The expresHion of 
opiiiion, and the lateut and habitual feeling about me, 
whieli is on every aide and aiuong all partiea, has great 
ibrce. I inaiHt upon it, because I have a great dread of 
going by my own feelinga, lest they should mislead me. 
By oiie's aeiise of duty one must go ; but external facts 
Mupport one in doiiig 80." 

2. " Jamiary H, 1845. What am I to aay in anawer to 
your letter ! l know perfectly well, I ought to let you 
kiiow luore of my feelings and state of mind than you do 
know. But how is that possihle in a t'ew words ? Any 
thing I Nay iiiuHt be abrupt ; nothing cau I say which will 
not loave a bewildering feeling, aa needingsomueli to ex- 
plain it, aud being iaolated, aiid (as it were) unlocated, 
and not haviiig any tfiing with it to ahow ita hearings upon 
nther pai-ts of the subject. 

■' At preaent, my full belief is, iii accordance with yoiir 
letter, that, if there is n move in our Church, very few 
persona indeed will be partners to it. I doubt whether 
or two at the most aniong residents at Oxford. And 
u't know wiiether 1 can w\ah it. Tlie state oE the 
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Roman CatholicH is at present so unsatiafactoiy. Thia 1 
am aure of. that iiothing feut a simple, direct call of duty 
is a wan-arit for any one leaving our Church ; no prefer- 
ence of another Church, iio delight in its services, no hope 
of jjreater reiigious advancement in it, no indignation, no 
disgust, at the peraonH and things, among whieh we may 
lind ourselvea in the Chui'ch of Englaud. The simple 
(juestion is, Can / (it is personal, not whether another, but 
can I) be saved in the English Church ? am / iu safety, 
were I to die to-night >. Is it a inortal sin in me, not join- 
ing another commuuion ? 

" P.S. I hardly see my way to coneur in attendance, 
though oeeasional, in the Roman Cathotie chapel, uiileas a 
luan has made up his mind pretty weil tojoin it eveiitually. 
JnvocationsarenotrejuMwZintheChurehof Eome; aome- 
liow, I do iiot litie using them exeept uuder the sanetion of 
the Church, and tliis makes uie unwilling to admit them 
iu members of our Church." 

3, " March 30. Now I will tell you more than any one 
kiiows except two friends. My own convictions are as 
strong as I auppose they can become : only it is so difficult 
to kiiow whether it ia a call of reasov or of conscience. I 
eanuot make out, if 1 am impelled by what seema clear, or 
hy a sense of du.ty. You can understand how painful this 
doubt ia ; ao I have waited, hoping for light, and using the 
worda of the Psalmist, ' Show some token upon me,' But 
I suppose I have no right to wait for ever for thia. Theu 
I am waiting, hecause fi-iends are moat considerately bear- 
ing uie in mhid, and asking guidauce for me ; and, I trust, 
I should attend to auy new feelings which came upon me, 
ahoidd that be the efteet of their kindness. And then this 
waiting subserves the purpose of preparing men'8 minds. 
I ilread ahoekiug, unsettling people. Any how, I can't 
avoid giviug incalculable pain. So, if I liad my wiU, I 
ihould Hke to wait tili the smimier ol' 1846, S « ' ■ v 
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be a fuU aeven years from the tiinu ttiat my couvictioas 
tirst began to fall on me. But 1 don't think 1 sball last 

ao long. 

"My present intention ia to give up my Fellowahip in 
Oetober, and to publiBh nome work or treatise between that 
and ChriHtmas. I wish people to know tvliy I am acting. 
aa well as wliat I am doing ; it takes oft' that vague and 
distresaing surprise, ' What can liave made him i ' " 

4. "June 1. What you tell me of yourself roakes it 
plain that it is youi- duty to remain ([uietly and patiently, 
till you see more clearly where you are ; else you are leap- 
ing in the dark." 

In the early part of tliis year, if nub befoi-e, there wan 
an idea afloat that my retirement from the Augliean 
Chureh was owing to my distress that I had been so thrust 
aside,without any one-s takiug iiiy part. Various measures 
were, I believe, talked of in conaequenee of this surmise. 
Coiucidently with it appeared an cxceedingly kind article 
abont me in a Quarterly, in ita April number. The writer 
praised me in kind and beautiful language far above my 
deserttt. In the course oE his remarks, he said, speaking 
of me as Viear of St. Mary's : " He had the future race of 
clergy hearing him. Did he value and feel tender about, 
and cling to his position ? . . . . Not at all. . . . No 
sacrifice to him perliapa, Iie did not care aliout sueh 
things." 

There was a cenaure implied, however covertly, in theae 
worda ; and it ia alluded to in the foUowing letter, addressed 
to a very intimate friend : — 

" April 3, 1845. . . . Accept thia apology, my dear 
Church, and forgive me. Aa I say so, tears come into my 
eyes ; — that arisea from the accident of this time, when I 
am giving up so much I love. Juat now I have been over- 
=if hv James Mozley'8 article in the Remembrancer : yet 
j' dear Church, I have never for an in.stant had 
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even the teiuptatiun ol* rBjjeDti iig niy leaving UxforJ. The 
feeling of repentance has iiot even coine into uxy miml 
How could it ! How coutd I remain at St. Marya a hypo- 
crite ? how could I be answerable for souls, (and life so 
uncertain,) with the convictions, or at least persuaaions, 
which I had upon me ! It is indeed a reapousibility to 
act as I am doing: anil I feel Hia hand heavy on me 
withuut intermissiun, who in all Wisdom and Love, su that 
niy heart and inind are tired out, just as tlie limbs might 
be from a load on onea back.. That aort of dull aehing 
pain is mine; but my respoiiBibility i^eally ia nothing tu 
what it would be, to be answerable for souls, for confiding 
loviiig souls, in the English Churcli, with my convictious. 
My love to Marriott, and save me the pain of sending him 

I am uow eloee upon the date of my reeeption into the 
Catholic Church ; at the beginniug of the year a letter had 
been addressed to me by a very dear friend, uow no more, 
Charles Marriott. Iquote8omesentencesfromit,forthelove 
whicli I bear him and the value that I set on his good woi'd. 

" January 15, 1845. You kuow me well enough to be 
aware, that I never see through any thing at first. Your 
letter to Badeley easts a gloom over the future, which you 
can understaiid, if you have uuderstoiMl me, as I helieve 
you have. But I may speak out at ouce. of what I see aiid 
feel at ouce, and doubt not that I Khall evcr feel : that your 
whote couduct towards the Chureh of Englaud arid towarda 
us, who have striven and are still striving to seek after 
Ood for oiu^elven, and to revive true religion among 
others, under her authoiity and guidaiice, has been gene- 
rous and conaiderato, auu, were that word appropriate, 
dutiful, to a degree that I could scarcely have conceived 
possible, more unsparing of self thau I should have tb 
nature could sustain. I have felt with paiu evei^' 
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thftt yoQ liave severed, and I liave asked no ijuefltions, 
because I felt that yon ought to meftsure the disclosure of 
your thoughta according to the occasion, and the capacifcy 
of thoae to whora you spoke. I write in hawte, in the 
midst ot' engagementa etigrossiug iu themselves, but partly 
made tastelesa, partly embittereil by what I have heard ; 
but I ara willing to truat even you, whom I love best on 
earth, in God'n Hand, in the eamest prayer that you may 
be so employed as is beat for the Holy Catholic Church." 

In July, a BLshop thought it worth while to give out to 
the world that " the adherents of IVtr. Newman are few in 
number. A short time will now probabiy Huffieo to prove 
this fact. It is well kuown that he iu preparing for .aeces- 
siou ; and, when that event takes place, it will be seen 
Iiow few will go with him." 

I had begun my Essay on tke DevelopTnent ofBodrine 
iii the beginning of 1845, and I was hard at it all through 
the yeai' till October. As I advanced, my difficulties ao 
cleared away that I ceased to «peak of "tlie Roman 
Cathotics," and boldly called them Cathohcs, Before I 
yot to the end, I resolved to be received, and the book 
remaina in the statt in which it was then, untinished. 

Cne of my frienda at Littlemore had been received into 
the Church on Michaelmas Day, at the Pasaionist Hovwe, 
at Aston, near Stone, by Father Dominic, the Superior. 
At the beginning of October the latter waa pa.ssing through 
London to Belgium ; and, as I was in some perplexity 
what steps to take for being received myseif, I aasented 
Ut the propositiou made to me that the good priest should 
take Littlemore in his way, with a view to his doing for me 
the same charitable serviee as he had done to my frieud. 

(^n Oetober the 8th I wrote to a miniber of frienda the 
rollowing letter : — 

'• Littlemore, October Sth, 1845. I am this night ex- 
-^cting Father Domlhic, tTie Passioniat. who, from his 
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youth, has been led to have distinct and direct thoughts, 
Hrst of the couatries oi the North, then of England. After 
thirty years' (ahnost) waiting, he was without his own act 
sent here. But he has had Uttle to do with eonvernions. 
I aaw him here for a few niinutea on St. John Bapti»t's 
day last year. 

" He ia a siiuple. holy man ; and withal gifted with 
reniarJiable powerw. He does uot know of my intention ; 
hut I mean to atk of him adraission into the One Fold of 
Chi-iat. . . . 

" I have Ho many letters to write, that thia must <io for 
all who ehoose to ask about me, With my best love Ut 
dear Charles Mairiott, who is over your head, &c., &c. 

■' P.S. This will not go till all is over. Of courae it 
i-ec|uire8 no answer." 

For a while aftei' my receptiou, I pi-opoaed to betake 
myself to some secular calling, I wrote thus in answer 
to a very gracious letter of congratulation sent me by 
Cardinal Acton : — 

" Nov. 25, 184.5. I hope you will have anticipated, be- 
fore I expi-esR it, the great gratification w^hieb I reeeived 
from your Erainence'8 letter. That gratification, bowever, 
was tempered by the apprebenaion, that kind and anxioua 
well-wiBhers at a distanee attach raore iraportance to my 
step tban really belongs to it. To rae imleed personally it 
is of coui-ae an ineHtimable gain ; but peraons and things 
look great at a diatance, which are not ao wben seen close ; 
aiid, ilid your Eminence know me, you would see tbat I was 
«ne, about whom there has been far raore talk for good 
iind bad tbaii he ileservea, aiid alwut whose movements fai- 
niore expectation bas been raised than the evei»t will 
justify. 

" Ab I never, I do trust, aimed at any thing elso tban 
obedience to my own seuae ot' right, luid havu 
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fieil into the leii(l<;i- oF a partj- without my wLshiiig it or 
actin^ &s such, so iiow, iiiuch sn 1 tuay wish tu thu cod- 
trary, and eaniestly a» I iiiay lahour (as in my duty) to 
ininister in a humble way to the Catholic Church.yet my 
powers will. I fear, <lisappoint the expectations of both my 
own friends, aiid of tho.se who pra^y for the peace of Jeru- 
ualem. 

" If I might ask of your Eminence a favom-, it la that 
you woulJ kindly moderate those anticipation». Would it 
were iii my power to do, what I do iiot aspire to do ! At 
preaent certainty I canjiot look forward to thc future, and, 
though it would be a good work if I conld pei-snade othera 
to do a» I have done, yet it seems a.a if 1 had quite enough 
to do in thinking of mysalf." 

Soon, Dr. Wiaeman, in whoae Vieariate (Jxford lay, 
called rae to Oscott ; and I went there with otliers ; aftei- 
wardn he sent me to Rome, and hnally plac^d me in Bir- 
mingham. 

I wroto to a friend r— 

" January 20, 1846. You may think liow lonely I am. 
' Obliviscere popuhim tuum et domum patris tui,' haa been 
in my ears for the last twelve houi-s. I realize moi-e that 
we ai-e leaving Ijittlemore, and it iw like going on the open 
sea." 

i left Oxford for good on Monday, February 23, 1846. 
On the Waturday and Sunday before, I was in my house at 
Littlemore wimply by myself, as I had been for the first 
day or two when I had originaliy taken possession of it 
I slept oii Sunday night at iny dear friends, Mr. John- 
son'a, at the Observatory. Varioua friends earae to see the 
last of me ; Mr, Copelaiid, Mr. Church, Mr. Buckle, Mr. 
Pattison, and Mr. Lewia Dr. Puaey too came up to take 
leave of me ; and I called on Dr. Ogle, oiie of my very 

lest fi-iends, for he was my private Tutor, when I was 
TJnder^raduate. In him I took leave of my first 
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OoUege, Trinity, whieh was so dear to me, and which held 
on its foundation so many who had been kind to me both 
when I was a boy, and all through my Oxf ord lif e. Trinity 
had never been unkind to me. There used to be much 
snap-dragon growing on the walls opposite my freshman's 
rooms there, and I had for years taken it as the emblem 
of my own perpetual residence even unto death in my 
University. 

On the morning of the 23rd I left the Observatory. I 
have never seen Oxford since, excepting its spires, as they 
are seen from the railway.^ 

^ At leiigth I revisited Oxford ou Febiniary 26th, 1878, after aii abseuce 
ot just 32 years. Vide Additioual Note at the end of the volume. 
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CHAPTER V. 

POSITION OF MY MIND SINCE 1845. 

From the time that I became a Catholic, of course I have 
rio f urther history of my religious opinions to narrate. In 
saying this, I do not mean to say that my mind has been 
idle, or' that I have given up thinking on theological sub- 
jects ; but that I have had no variations to record, and 
have had no anxiety of heart whatever. I hav e been in 
>erf ect peace and contentment ; I never have had one doubt. 
I was not conscious to myself , on my conversion, of any 
change, intellectual or moral, wrought in my mind. I was 
not conscious of firmer faith in the fundamental truths of 
Revelation, or of more self-command ; I had not more 
fervour ; but it was like coming into port after a rough 
sea ; and my happiness on that score remains to this day 
without interruptioii. 

Nor had I any trouble about receiving those additional 
articles, which are not found in the Anglican Creed. 
Some of them I believed ah-eady, but not any one of them 
was a trial to me. I made a prof ession of them upon my 
reception with the greatest ease, and I have the same ease 
in believing them now. I am far of course from denying 
that every article of the Christian Creed, whether as held 
by Catholics or by Protestants, is beset with intellectual 
difficulties ; and it is simple fact, that, for mysglf , I cannot 
answer those difficulties. Many persons are very sensitive 
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of the ilifficulties of Reiigioii ; 1 am aa sensitive of thein 
jis auy onc. ; hiifc 1 have never been able to see a cntmexion 
hetweeii apprehending those difficulties, however keenly, 
and multiplying fchem to any estent, and on the other hand 
douhting the doetrinea to which they are attached. Ten 
thouaand difficulties do not make one doubt. as I under- 
staiid the »uhject; difficulty and douht are incommenRiirate. . 
There of course may be difficulties in the ovidence ; but I 
am speaking of difficulties intrinsic to the doctrines them- 
selves, or to their relations with each other. A raan may he 
annoypfl thafc he cannot work out a mafchematical problera, 
of whichthe answer isor is not given tohim,without douht- 
ing thafc it admits of an answer, or that a certain parfcicular 
answer ia fche tme one. Of all pointfl of faith, fche being of 
a God is, to my own apprehension, encompasserl witii most 
difficulty,andyetborneinuponourmind8withmoatpower. 
People say that the d octrine of TransubB tantiatJon is 
difficult to helieve; I did not believe the doctrine till I 
waa a Catholic. I had no difficulty in believing it, as a oon 
as I believed that the Catholic Roman Chnreh waa fch e 
"ri^^-^e of' '"■'', ntTit^h t tt-ih" hn*^ d ' in'la i r'"i t h is doctrinp ti O-he 
part of the ori ginal revelatiou. It is diffieult, impossible. 
to imagine, 1 grant; — hut how ia it dilBcult to believe ? 
Yefc Macaulay fchoughfc it so difficulfc to believe, thafc he had 
need of a believer in it of talenta as eminenfc as Sir ThomaN 
More. before he could hring himself fco coneeive fchafc the 
Catholies of an enlightened age could resiat " the over- 
whelming force of the argumenfc against it." " Sir Thomas 
More," he says, " is one of the choice apecimena of wisdom 
and virtue ; and the doctrine of transubstantiation is a 
kind of proof charge. A faith which atands that test, will 
sfcand any test." But for myself, T cannofc indeed prove 
it, l eannot tell how it is ; but I say, " Why should it not 
he ? Whafs to hinder it f Whafc do I know of subetance 
or matter 'i just as mueh as the greatesfc philoaophers, and 
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that is nothing at all ; "— so much is thia the caae, that 
there is a riaing school of philosophy now, which considers 
phenomena to constitute the whole of our knowledge in 
physicH. The Catholic doctriiie leaves phenomena alone. 
It does not say that the pheiioineiia go ; on the contrary, 
it says that they reniain ; nor does it say that the same 
phenomena are in several places at once. It ileals with 
what no one on earth knows any thing about, the material 
ptubstauces themRelves. And, in like manner, of that ma- 
jestic Article of the Anglicau as well as of the Catholic 
Creed,— the doctrine of tlie Trinity in Unity. What do 
I know of the Elssence of the Divine Being ? I know that 
my abatract idea of three is simply ineompatible with my 
idea of one ; but when I come to the question of concrete 
fact, I havB no means of proving that there is not a sense 
in which one and three can equally be predicated of the 
Ineommunicahle God. 

But I am going to take upon myself the responaibility 
of more thaii the mcre Creed of the Church ; as the parties 
accusiug me are determined I ghall do. They say, that 
now, in that I am a Catholic, though I may not have 
offeuces of my own against honesty to answer for, yet, at 
least, I am anawerable for the offences of othere, of my 
co-reiigionists, of my brother prieata, of the Church her- 
self. I am quite willing to accept the responsibility ; and, 
as I have been able, as I trust, by means of a few words, 
to dissipate, in the minds of all those who do not begin 
wifch disbelieviug me, the auspicion with which ao many 
Protestanta start, in forming their judgment of Catholica, 
viz. that our Creed is actuaily set up in inevitable super- 
stition and hypoeriay, as the original sin of Cafcholicism ; 
so now I will proceed, as before, identifying myeelf with 
the Church and vindicating it, — not of courae denying the 
enormous mass of sin and error which exisfcs of necesBity 
/n thftt world-wide multiform Communion, — but going to 
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tliB pi-uof ot' this unu poiiit, that ita ayatem ia in iiu seQae 
dishoneat, aud that therefore the upholdera and teachera ol' 
that syatem, aa such, have a claim to be acc|uitted m theii- 
own persona ot' fchat odioua imputation. 

Startiug then witli the being of a Gud, {which, aa I 
hftve said, ia as certain to me aa the certainty of my owu 
exiateuee, though wheu I try to put the grounds of that 
certainty into logical shape 1 tiud a difficulty iu doing ao 
in mood and figure to my satisfaetion,) I look out of 
myaelf into the world oE men, and there I see a sight 
which fills mu with unspeakable distress. The world 
seems aimply to give the lie to that great truth, o£ which 
my whole being ia so fuU ; aiid the effect upon me is, in 
consequeuee, aa a matter of neeeasity, as conf uaing aa if it 
denied that I am in existence myself. If I looked into a 
mirror, and did not see my faee, I ahould have the aort of 
feeling which actually conies upon me, wheu I look iuto 
thia living busy world, and see no refiexion of ita Creator. 
Thia is, to me, one of those great diffieultiea of this absolute 
primary truth, to whieh I referred just now. Were it not 
for this voice, spealcing ao clearly in my conacieuce and 
my heart, I should be an atheist, or a pantheist, or a poly- 
theiat when I looked into the world. I am speaking for 
myself only ; and I am far from deuying the real force of 
the argumenta in proof of a God, drawn from the general 
factiS of hnniiin society and the course of histoi-y, but these 
do uot warm me or enlighten me ; they do not take away 
the wuiter of my desolation, or make the buds unfold and 
Ihe leavea grow witbin me, and my moral being rejoiee. 
The sight of the worlil is nothing else than the prophefs 
aeCoU, foll of " lamentatiouB, and mourning, and woe." 
VJ^To couaider the world in its length and breadth, its 
various hiatory, the many races of mau, their atarta, their 
fortunes, their mutual alieuation, their couflicta ; aud then 
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their ways. habifcs, govermuenta, forma of worahip ; their 
I Bnterprines, their aimlesa courses, their random achieve- 
meats and acquirements, the impotent conclusion of 
j long-standing facts, the tokens ao faint and broken of a 
superinteadinj^ dei^ign, the bliiid evolution of what tum 
out to be great powera or truths, the progreas of thinga, 
aa if from uureasoning elements, not towardM ^nal causeB, 
the greatness and littleness of man, hia far-reaching aims, 
hia short duration, the curtain hung over hia futurity, the 
disappointments of life, the defeat of good, the snccesa of 
evil, phyaical pain, mental anguish, the prevalence and 
intensity of sin, the pervading idolatries, the comiptions, 
the dreary hopeless irreligion, that condition of the whole 
race, so fearfully yet exactly described in the Apo8tle'8 
worda, " having no hope and without God in the world," 
— all this is a vision to dizzy and appal ; and inflicts upon 
the mind the aense of a profound raystery, which is abso- 
lutely beyond human solution. 

What sliall be said to this heart-piercing, reason-bewil- 
dering fact ? I ean only answer, that either there ia no 
Creator, or this living aoeiety of men is in a true aense 
discarded from His presenca Did I see a boy of good 
make and mind, with the tokens on him of a refined 
nature, caat upon the world without provisiou, unable to 
say whence he came, his birth-place or his family con- 
nexions, I ahould conelude that there was sorae mystery 
conneeted with his hiatory, and that he waa one, of whom, 
Erom one cauae or other, his parents were ashamed. Thus 
oniy should I be able to account for the contraat between 
the proraise and the condition of his being. ^And ao I 
argue about the world ; — i/there be a God, since there is a 
God, the hnman race is implieated in some terrible abori- 
ginal calamity. It ia out of joint with tlie purposes of its 
Creator. This ia a fact, a fact as true as the fact of its 
esiatence ; and thua the doetrine of what ia theologically 
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mllt!*I onginal nin \ieminiin to iiie almoNt as cei-tiiiii an tliat 
tliB wortd exiftts, arnl as the existeiiee of God. ^..^ 

And now, suppoainy it were the blessed and loviny will 
of the Creator to interfere in this anai-chical condition of 
thin{(9, what are we to Ruppose would be the inetliodB 
whicli inight be necessarily or naturally involved in His 
purpOHe of mercy ? Sincu the world ia in ao aliuormal a 
state, Hurely it would lie no snrprise to me, if the inter- 
position were of necesaity etiually oxti'aoi'dinary — or what 
ia called miraculoua. But that aiihject tloes not Jireetly 
come into the scope ot' my present remarka. MiraeleB as 
Gvidence, involve a procesa of reaaon, or an argument : and 
of course I am thinking oE some mode of interference 
which tloea not imraediately run into argumttnt I am 
rather askin^ what muat be the faee-to-face antagonist, by 
which to withstand and baffle the fierce energy of paaaion 
and the all-corroding, all-dissolving scepticism of the iu- 
tellect in religioua inquiries ? I have no intention at all 
of denying, that truth is the real ohject of our reason, and 
that, if it does not attain to truth, either the premfss or 
the procesa ia in fault ; but I am not speaking here of 
right reaaon, but of reasoii as it aets in fact and coneretely 
in fallen man. I know that even the unaided reaaon, wheii 
correctly exercised, leada to a belief in God, in the imraor- 
tality of the soul, and in a futui-e i-etribution ; but I ain 
considering the faeulty of i-eaaon actually and historically : 
and in this point of view, I do not think I am wrong in 
saying that its tendency is towards a simple unbelief iii 
mattera of religion. No truth, however saered, ean atand 
agatnat ii) iii the long run ; and hence it Ls that in the 
pagan world, when our Lord carae, the last tmces of the 
religious knowledge oi' foriner tiraea were all hut diaap- 
pearing from those portiona of the world iii which the 
intellect had been active and had had a eareer. 

And in these latter days, iu like mauner, outaide i 
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CiitholicUhui-c;litliiii{jBtti-e U-ndiii;;. — witli farfjroatfr rapi- 
dity than iii tliat old timt^ rrum the circumstaiice ol' tlie 
age, — to atheism in one shape or other. What a scene, 
what a prospect, liues the whole of Europe pi-esent at this 
(lay I aud not only Eui-ope. but every govemmeut and 
every eivitization through the world, whieh ia under the 
iiifluence of the Eunjpeau mintl! Especially, foi- it most 
uoncerns un. huw Mon-owiul. in tlie view of religion, even 
taken in itH inoHt elementary, most attenuated form, is 
the spectacle preseiited to us by the educated iiitellect of 
England, France, aiid Gerraaiiy ! LoverN of their couutry 
and of tlicir race, religious men, external to the Catholic 
Ohurch, have attempted varioua expedientfl to aiTest fieree 
wilful humau nature in its onward course, and to briug ifc 
into Hubjeetion. The necesaity of -some form of reli^on 
for the interests of humanity, haH been generally acknow- 
ledged; but where was the concrete representative of 
things tnviaible, which would have the foree and the 
toughnesM necessary t« be a breakwater againat the 
deluge y Three centuries »{^0 the establishment oi' reli- 
gion, material, legal, and aoeial, waa generally adopted as 
the beat expedient for the purpose, iii those eountriea 
which separated frora the Catholic Church ; and for a long 
time it was sueceasful; but now the ci^eviees of those 
establiahmenta are admitting the enemy. 'riiiity years 
ago, edueation waa reliod upon ; ten yeai-s ago tliei-e waa a 
hope that wara would cease for ever, under the inlluence of 
commerciaL enterprise and the reign of the useful and Hne 
arta ; but will any one venture to aay tliat there is aiiy 
thing aiiy where on this earth, which will atibrd a fulcruni 
for us, whereby to keep the earth from moving onwards > 
The judgment, which experience passes whether on 
eatabliahments or on education, as a means of maintaining 
religioua truth in this anarchical world, must be extended 
even to Scripture, though Scripture be divine, Experience 
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provna surely that the Bible does not answer a purpose for 
which it was never inteiiiled. It may be accideutally the 
meiins of the eonversion of individuals ; but a book, after 
ail, cannot make ii stand against the wild living intellect 
uf raaii, and in this day it begins to testify, as regards its 
own striicture and contents, to the power oE that univursal 
solvent, which is ao aucceasfully acting upon religious 
establishments. 

Suppoaing theii it to be the Will of the Creator to iuter- 
fere in human affairs, and tu make pi-oviaions l'or retaining 
in the world a knowledge of Himaelf, ao definite and dis- 
tinct as to be proof against the energy of liuman scepti- 
ciam, in auch a caBe, — I am fai' from saying that there waa 
uo other way, — biit there is nothing to aui-prise the luiiid, 
if He sliould think fit to introduce a power into thn world, 
invested with the prerogative of infalUbility in religious 
mattera. Such a proviaion would be a direct, immediftte, 
aetive, and prompt meauH of withstanding the diJficulty ; 
it would be an instrument siiited to the need ; aiid, when 
I Und that this is the very claim of the Catholic Churcli, 
uot only do I feel no difficulty iii admittiiig tlie idea, but 
there is a fitnesn in it, which recommends it to my mind. 
And thus I am brought to spea k of the Ch nrih'» infnlli- 
bility, aa a provision, adapted hy the mercy of the Croato r, 
to^^eaerve religion i n the world, and to restrain ttiat frue- 
dom ol though t , which of courae in itself is one of th e 
tfr eatest of pur natural ff iftH, n.nd to rescne it from its owii 
B ^icidal exces seH. And let it be obaerved that, neither 
here nor in what followa, shall I have occaaiou to 
directly of Revelation in ita subject-matter, but in ref ereiice 
to the sanction which it givea to truths which may be 
known independently of it, — as it bears iipon the defeiice 
of natural religion. I say, that a power, posaesaed of in- 
fallibility in religioua teaohing, ia happily adapted to be a 
workiug inatrument, iu the eourse of human aflairs, i(X. 
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smitiiig haril and tlirowintf back tht! immense energy of 
thc aggresitive, capriciouH, untrustworthy intellect: — and 
in Httyint; this, as in the other things that I have to say, 
it niust ntill be recollectod that I ani all alon}f bearing in 
mind my niain pQrpose, whicli i« a defenco of raynelt'. 

I am defending myself here from a plansible char^ 
briiught ftgainHt Cathohcs, a» will be seen better as I pro- 
cectl. The eharge in thiw : — that I, an a Catholie. not only 
niake profeasion to hold doctrines which I eannot posaibly 
believe in my heart, but that T also believe in the exiatence 
of a power oii earth, which at its own wi!l imposes upoii 
men any new set of rred/^.ndc, when it pleaaes, by a claim 
to infallibility ; in cousoquence, that my own thoiights are 
not my own property ; that I eannot tell that to-morrow I 
inay not have to give up what I hold to-day, and that the 
necessary efiect of Huch a eondition of niind miLst be a 
degrading hondage, or a bitter inward rebellion relieving 
itself in secret infidelity, or the necessity of ignoring the 
whole Hubject of religion iu a sort of diHguat, and of me- 
chanically Hayiug evcry thing that the Church aays, and 
leaving to othors thc defence of it. As then I have abovc 
spoken of the relation of my mind towards the Catholic 
Creed, ao now I ahall speak of the attitude which it takes 
up in the view of the Church'8 infallibility. 

And fii-at, the initial doctrine of the infalhble teacher 
inust be an eraphatic protest against the existing atatu of 
mankind. Man had rebelled againat his Maker. It wa» 
thia that causcd the divine interposition : aiid to proclaim 
it must be the first act ot the divinely-accredited mesBeu- 
ger, The Chui'ch must denounce rebellion as of all possible 
evila the greatest. She must have no terms with it ; if 
she would be true to her Master, she must baii and ana- 
thematize it. This is the meaning of a statement of miiie, 
which has fumiHhed matter for one of those special accu- 
«ai/wos to which I am at pi-eseut replying: I havu, huw- 
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ever, no fault at all to confess in regard to it; I have 
nothing to withdraw, and in conseqaence I here deliber- 
ately repeat it. I aaid, "The Catholic Chureh holds it 
better for the aun and moon to drop from heaven, for the 
earth to fttil, and for all the many miihons on it to die of 
Htarvation in extremest agony, as far as temporal atSiction 
goes, than that one soul, I will not say, should be lost, but 
should commit one single venial sin, should tell one wilful 
untruth, or should steal one poor farthing without excuse." 
I think the principle here enunoiated to be the mere pre- 
amble in the formal credentials of the CathoHc Church, as 
an Act of Parliament might bcgin with a " Whereas." 
It is becauae of the intenaity of the evil which has pos- 
session of maukind, that a suitable antagonist has been 
provided agaiust it ; and the initial act of that divinely- 
commissioned power is of course to deliver her challenge 
and to defy the enemy. Such a preamble then gives a 
meaning to her position in the worid, and an interpreta- 
tion to her whole eourse of teaching and actioa 

In like manner she has ever put forth, with most ener- 
getic diatinctnesH, those other great elementary truths, 
which either are an explanation of her miasion or give a 
character to her work. She doea not teach that human 
nature is irreclaimable, else wherefore should she be sent ^ 
not, that it is to be ahattered and reversed, but to be ex- 
tricated, pm-ified, and restored ; not, that it ia a mere masa 
of hopeleaa evil, but that it has the promise upon it of great 
things, and even now, in its preaent state of diaorder and 
excees, has a virtue and a praise proper to itself. But 
in the next place she knows and she preaches that such a 
restoration, aa alie aims at ettecting in it, must be brought 
about, not siraply thi-ougb certain outward proviaions of 
preaching and teaching, even though thoy be her own, but 
from an inward spiritual power or grace imparted directly 
from above, and of which she is the channel. She haa 
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it in eharge to rescue human Dature from its misery, 
hut not aimpiy by reatoring it on ita own leve!. biit by 
lifting it up to a higher level than its own. Shii recog- 
nizes in it real moral exeellence though degraded, but Bhe 
caunot aet it free from earth except by esalting it towards 
heaven. It was for thiw end that a renovating grace was 
put into her hands ; and therefore from the nature of the 
gift, as well as from the reasonableness of the caae, she 
goea on, an a further point, to insiat, that all true conver- 
sion must begin with the lirst apringB of thought, aud to 
teach that eaeh individual man must be in his own person 
one whole and perfect temple of God, while he in also one 
of the living stonea wbich build up a viaible religious com- 
munity. And thua the diatinctiona between nature and 
grace, and between outward and inward reUgion, become 
two further articles in what I have called the preamble of 
her divine commisaion. 

Such tmths as these she vigorously reiterates, and per- 
tinaciously inflicis upon mankind ; as to sueh she observes 
no half-measures, no economica[ reserve, no delicacy or 
prudeace. " Ye must be born again," is the simple, direct 
fonn of words which she uees after her Divine Master; 
" your whole nature must be re-bom ; your paaaions, and 
yonr affectiona, and your aims, and your conscience, and 
your will, muat all be batherl in a new element, and reeon- 
secrated to your Maker,— aud, the laat not the least, your 
intellect." It waa for repeating these points of her teach- 
ing in my own way, that certain passages of one of my 
Volumes have been brought into the general accnsation 
which haa been made against niy religious opiniona. The 
writer has aaid that I was demented if I believed, and nn- 
principled if I did not believe, in my own statement, that a 
lazy, ragged, filthy, story-telling beggai'-woman, if chaste, 
sober, cheerfu!, and religious, had a prospect of heaven, 
sueh aa waa abaolutely cloaed to an accomplished statesman, 
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or lawyer, or noble, be he ever so just, upright, generous, 
honourable, aiid conscientious, unleas he had also some 
portion of the divine OhriBtian graces ; — yet I shonld have 
thonght myself defeuded from criticism by theworda which 
our Lord used to the chief priests, "The pubKcans and 
harlots go iuto the kingdom of God before you." And I 
wae subjected again to the same alternative of imputations. 
for having ventured to say that conaent to an unchante 
wish wae indefinitely more heinous than any lie viewed 
apart fi-oiu its cauaeM, its motives, and its conaequences : 
though a lic, viewed under the limitation oi' these condi- 
tions, is a random utterance, an almost outward act, not 
directly from the heart, however disgraceful aud despicable 
it may be, however prejudiciai to the Roeial contract, how- 
ever deserviug of puhlie reprobation ; whereas we have the 
expresfi woi-ds of our Lord to the doctrine that " whoao 
looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath committed 
adultery witli her already in his heart." On tlie strength 
of these texta, I have surely as much right to believe in 
these docti'inea which have caused so much sui'prise, ae to 
believe in original ain, or that there is a supernatural reve- 
lation, or that a Divine PerHon sutfered, or that piuiishment 
is etemal. 

Passing now froni what I have called the preamble of 
that grant of power, which is made to the Church, to that 
power iteelf, Infallibiiity, I premise two brief remarka : — 
I. on the one hand, I am not here determining auy thing 
about the esaential seat of that power, because that is a 
f|Ue8tion doctrinal, not hifitorical and practical ; 2. nor, oii 
the other hand, am I extendiug the direct subjeet-matter, 
over which that power of Infallibility has juriadiction, 
beyond religioua opinion : — and now as to the power itself, 

This power, viewed in its fulness, is aa tremendoua 
the giant evil which has called for it, It claims, when 
brought into exercisti but in the legitimate manner. 
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otherwise of course it is but quieaeent, to know for cer- 
tain the very meaning of every portiou of that Divine 
Messaye in detail, which was committed by our Lord to 
His ApostleB. It claimB to Itnow it» own limits, and to 
decide what it can ileterniine ab.solntelyanfi what it cannot. 
It claims, moreover, to have a hold upoii statemente not 
directly relifrious, so far aa this, — to determine whether 
they indirectly relate to religion, and, according to ita own 
definitivejudgment,to pronounee whether or not, in a par- 
tieular cane, they are siraply QonBistent with revealed truth. 
It claims to decide magisterially, whether an within its own 
province or not.that such andauoh BtatementB are or are not 
prejudicialtothei>e/<usi(u/;tof faithjintheirapiritorintheir 
conaequences, and to ailow them, or condemn and forbid 
them, accordingly. It claims to impone ailence at will on 
any matters, or controversies, of doctrine, which ou its own 
ipse dixit, it pronounces to be diingerous, or inexpedient, or 
inopportune. It claims that, whatever may be the judg- 
ment of Catholic» upou wuch acts, these acts should be re- 
ceived by them with those outward marks of reverence, 
submission, and loyalty, which Englishmen, for instance, 
pay to the preaence of their sovereign, without expresaing 
any criticism on them on the ground that in their matter 
they are inexpedient, or in their manner violent or harsh. 
And laatly, it claims to have the right of inflicting spiritual 
punishment, of cutting otf' from the ordinary channels of 
the diviue life, and of simply excommunicating, those who 
refuse to submit themselves to its fornial declarationn. 
Such is tlie infalhbility loilgcd in the Catholic Church, 
viewed in the conerete, aa elothed and surrounded by the 
appendftges of ita high aovereignty ; it ia, to repeat what I 
aaid above, a aupereminent prodigioua power sent upon 
earth to encounter and maKter a giant evil. 

And now, having thus described it, I profess my 
absolute submisaiou to its claim. I believe thc whole 
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vealed dogiiia aa taught by the Apostles, as committed by 
the Apostlew to the Church.aiid as declared by the Churcli 
to me. I receive it, as it ia infallibly interpreted by the 
authority to whom it in thus eommitted, and fiiiiplieitly) 
as it shall be, in like manner, further interpreted by that 
.same authority till the end ot' time, I Bubmit, moreover, 
to the universally received traditioDR of the Church, in 
which lies the matter of those iiew dogmatic deiinitions 
which are from time to time made, and which iu ali timeR 
are the clothing and the illustratioii of the Catholic dogma 
as already lietined. Aiid I submit myself to those other 
decisions of the Holy See, theologicai or not, through the 
organa which it has itself appuinted. wliich, waiving the 
quBstiou of their infallibility, on tlie lowcjst ground corae 
to me with a claim to be accepted and obeyed. Also, I 
eonsider that, gi-adually aiid in the course of agos, Catholic 
in(|uiry has taken certain detinite ahapen, and has thrown 
itself into the form of a science, with a inethod and a 
phraaeology of its own, under the intellectual handling of 
great minds, such as St. AthanaaiuK, St. Augustine, and 
St. ThomaK ; and I feel no tcmptation at all to break in 
piecea the great legacy of thonght thus committed to uh 
l'or these latter days. 

All thia being conaidereil as the profeHsion whieh I makc! 
(IX anim.0, as for myself , so also on the part of the Catholic 
body, as far as I know it, it will at tirst sight be said that 
the restlesa intelleet of our common humanity is utterly 
weighed down, to the repi^ession of all iudepeiident eftbrt 
and action whatever, so that, il' this is to be the modc oi' 
bringing it into order, it is brought into order only to be 
destroyed. But this is far from the result, far from what 
I conceive to be the intentiou of that high Pruvideiice who 
has providcd a great remedy for a great evil, — far froni 
l)ome out hy the history of the conflict betweeu Infalli- 
bility and R«a.sun iu thu past, and thc pi-oKpect iil' it in thc 
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hiture. The energy oF the human intellect " does frotn 
opposition grow ; " it thrivea aud is joyoiis, with a, tough 
elastic sfcrength, under the terrible blowa of tlie diviiiely- 
fashioned weapon, and ie never so luuch itself as when it 
haa lately been overthrowii. It is the custoni with Pro- 
testant writers to cwuaider that, whereas there are two 
great priuciples in action iri the history of religion, 
Authority aud Private Judgment, they have all the Private 
Judgment to themBelves, aud we have the fut! iuheritanee 
and the superincumbeiit oppression of Authority. But 
this is Dot so ; it 18 tbe vaet Catholic body itnelf, and it 
only, which affords an arena for both eombatautH in that 
awful, never-dying dueL It iw neceasaiy for the very life 
of religion, viewed in its iarge operations and itH history, 
thflt tlie warfare ahould hv incesaantly earried on. Every 
exerciaeof Infallibility is brought out iuto act by au intense 
and varied operation of the Reason, both as its ally and as 
itsopponeut,aud provokes again,when it has done its work, 
a re-aetion of Reason against it ; and, as in a civii pohty 
the State exists and endures by meana of the rivalry and 
coUision, the eua-oachmeutB ancl defeats of its constituent 
partfi, Ho in like nianner Catholic Chriatendoin is no simple 
exhibitionof religiousabaolutiam^butpreaentsacoutinuoua 
picture of Authoiity and Private Judgment alteruately 
advancingandretreatingaH theebband Howof thetide; — 
it 18 a vast assemblage of human beings with wilful intel- 
lects and wild passiouB, brought together into one by thc 
beauty and tlie Majesty of a Superhuman Power, — -into 
what luay be called a large refomiatory or traiuing-school, 
not as if into a hospital or into a prison, not in order to b 
sent to bed, nofc to be buried alive, bufc (if I may ehange 
my metiaphor) brought together as if into some moral fac- 
tory, for the melting, retining, and moulding, by an inces- 
aant, noisy process, of the raw mafcerial of humau nature, 
fio excellent, so daugenjiis, so eapable of divine purpOHes. 
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Ht, FhiiI Hay» in uiie place that his Apostolical power in 
jfiven him to t^diticatioii, aiid not to ilestritctiou. 'Jliere 
can be no better account of the Infallibility of the Church. 
It 18 a supply for a nee<l, aud it does not go beyoiul that 
iieed. Its object Ih, and itn eftect also, not to enfeeble the 
freedom or vigoui' of humaii thoujjht in religious specula- 
tion, but to reeiat und contixil its extmvagftiice. What 
have been itn great works ? All of theiii in the distiuct 
province of theology:— to pnt dowii Ariaiiiain, Eutychi- 
auism, Pelagianisni, Mauichfeism, Lutheraniam, JanBenisni. 
Such is the broad i-esult of its action in the past ; — and now 
as to the necuritiea which are given u» tliat ho it evei' will 
act in time to come. 

Firat, Infallibility cannot act outaide of a Jetiuite circle 
of thought, aud it must iu all ita deciaions, or definit-ion», 
aa they are called, pi-ofeas to be keeping within it. The 
great truth« of the moral law, of natural religion, and ol' 
Apostolical faith, are both ita boundary and ite Ibundation. 
It must not go beyond them, and it must ever appeal to 
them. Both its nubjeet-matter, and its articles in that 
Mubjeet-inatter, are fixed. And it muRt ever profesa to be 
guided by Scripture and by tradition. It niust refer to 
the particular Apoatolic truth whieh it in enforcing, or 
(what is eaUed) ilefininfj. Nothing, then, can be presented 
to me, in time to eome, as part of the faith, but what I 
ought already to have received, and Iiithei-to have been 
kept froin receiving, (if so,) mei-ely because it has iiot been 
brought home to me. Nothing can be impoaed upon me 
ditferent in kind from what I hold already, — mucli less 
contrary to it. The new truth which is promulgated, if it 
ia to be called new, muat bu at leaat homogeneous, cognate, 
implicit, viewed relatively to tho old truth. It must be 
what I may even have guessed, or wiahed, to be included 
in the Apoatolic revelation ; and at least it will be of sueh 
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a phai"act«r, that iiiy thuught.-* ri»diiy conciir iii it or 
coalesce with it, as soon as I hear it. PerhapR I aud other» 
aetuaOy have always lielieTed it, aud tlie ouly question 
which is now decided in my behalf, is, that I have hence- 
forth the satisfaction of Iiaving to believe, that I have only 
Ijeen holdint; alt aloug what the Apostles held before rae. 
Let me take the doctriue which Protestaiits coiisider our 
greatest difficulty, that of the Iinuiaculate Conception. 
Here I eiitreat the reader to i-eeollect my main drift, whieh 
is this. I have uo difficulty in receiving the doctrine ; and 
that, because it so intimately harmonizes with that circle of 
reeoguized dogmatic trutha, into which ithasbeen reeently 
received ; — but if /have uo difBculty, why may not another 
have no diffieulty also ? why may not a hundred ? a 
thouHau<l ? Now I am sure that CathoUcs in genera! have 
not any intellectual diffieulty at all on the subject of the 
Iramaeulate Couception : aiid that there is no reason why 
they ahould. Priests have no difficulty. You tell me 
that they ougkt to have a difficulty; — but they have not. 
Be large-minded enongh to believe. that men may reasou 
aud feel very ditlerently frora yourselves : how is it that 
meu, wlieu left to themselves, fall into such various forms 
of religion, except that there are various types of mind 
amoug them. very diHtinct from each other i From my 
teatimony then about myself, if you believe it, judge of 
othere alao who are Catholics : we do not find tlie difficul- 
ties which you do in the doctrines which we hold : we have 
no intellectual difficulty iu that doctriue in particular, 
wliieh you ca.ll a uovelty of this day. We prieata need uot 
be hypoaites, though we be called upou to believe iu the 
Immaculate Couceptioii. To that large ctass of rainda, 
who believe in Christiauity after our manner, — in the par- 
ticular teraper, spirit, and light, (whatever word ia used,) 
iii which CatholicH believe it. — there is no burden at all in 
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holding that the BleBBed Virgiii waa eonceiveii without 
original sia ; indeed, it ia a, simple fact to say, that 
Catholics have not come to believe it beeauee it is defiaed, 
but that it was defined becauae they believed it 

So far from the definition in 1854 being a tyrannical in- 
fUction on the Catholic world, it was received every wheni 
on its promulgation with the greatest enthusiasm. It was 
in coiuiequence of the unaniiuous petition, preaented froni 
all partfi of the Church to the Holy See, in behalf of an ex 
catkedrd declaration that the doctrine waa Apoatolic, that 
it was dectared so to be. I never heard of one Catholic 
having difliculties in receiving the doctrine, whose faith on 
other grounda was not already auapicious. Of course there 
were grave and good men, who were made ansious by the 
doubt wbetberitcouldbeformally proveil to be Apostolieal 
either by Scripture or tradition, and who aceordingly, 
though believiug it tbemaelves, did not aee how it could 
be defined by authority and imposed upou all Catholics as 
a matter of faith : but tliis ia anotber matter. The point 
in question is, whether the doctriae ia a burden. I believe 
it to be aone. So far t'i'om it being ao, I sincerely think 
that St. Bernard aad St. Thomas, who scrupled at it in 
their day, had they lived into this, would have rejoiced to 
aecept it for its owu aake. Their dilEculty, as I view it, 
conaiated in matters of words, ideaa, and argumenta. They 
thought tlie doctrine ineonsisteiit with other doctrinea ; 
and those who defended it in that age had not that preci- 
sion in their view of it, which baa been attained by meana 
of the long diaputea of tlie centuries whieh followed. And 
in this want of precisioa lay the difiereace of opiniun, and 
the contvoversy. 

Now tbe instance which I liave been taking suggeats 
another remark ; the number of tliose (ao called) uew doc- 
trinea will not oppress ua, if it takes eiglit centunea to pro- 
mulgate even one of them. Such ia about the length of 
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t.iine tbrough whicli the pi-eparation hus beeii carried oii 
foi- thi; ilefinitioii of the Immaculate Conceptiou. 'f his of 

eourfle is an extraurdiiiai^y eaHe: but it is difficiUt to say 
what i» ordinary, considering how t'ew are the formal 
occasions on which the voice of InfalUbility liaa been 
aoiemnly lifted up. It is to the Pope in Ecumemcal 
Couneil that we look, as to the normal seat of InfaUibility : 
now there have been oiily eighteen such Couueils since 
Christianity was, — an average of oiie to a eeiitury, — 
aud of tbeae Councils some pasaed no doctrinal decree at 
alJ, othera were employed on only one, and many of them 
were concei^ned with only elementary pointa of the Creed. 
The Council of Trent embraced a large tield of doctrine 
certainly ; but I abould apply to its Canons a remark con- 
tained iji that Univeraity Semiou of miiie, whieh has beeu 
so ifTiiorantly criticized in the Pamphlet which has been 
the occaHiou of this Volume ; — I there have aaid that the 
variouw verses of the Athanasiau Creed are only repetitions 
iu various shapes of one aud the same idea ; and in like 
manner, the Tridentine Decrees are not isolated from each 
other, but are occupied in briuging ont in detail, by a 
number of separate decIarationH, as if into bodily form, a 
few necessary truths. I should make the aame remark on 
tlie varions theologieal eensures. promulgated by Popea, 
which the Church has received, and on their dogmatic deci- 
sions generalty. I own that at firat sight those deciaions 
seem from their number to be a greater burden on the faitb 
of individuals than are the Canons of Couucila ; atill I do not 
believe that in mattei' of fact they are so at all, and I givt> 
thiH reason for it : — it is not that a Catholic, layman oi- 
priest, is indifferent to the Hubject, or, froni a sort of reck- 
lessnesa, will aceept any thing that ia ptaeed bef ore him, 
or is wilHug, like a lawyer, to speak aceording to his brief , 
but that in auch eondemuations the Holy See is eugaged, 
for tbe most part, in repudiating one or two great linea of 
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error, Buch aa Lutheraniam or Jansenism, principally ethi- 
cal not doetrinal, which are divergeiit from the Catholic 
mind, and that it is but expreasing what any good Catholic, 
of fair abilitiea, thoufrli unlBarned, would say himaelf, from 
common aiid sound senae, il' the matter could be put before 
him. 

Now I will go on in fairneaa to say what I think is the 
great trial to the Reaaon, when eonfronted with that auguat 
prerogative of the Catholie Church, of whieh I have been 
apeaking. I enlarged just now upon the concrete shape 
and circumstances, under which pure infallible authority 
presents itself to the Catholic. That authority has the 
prerogative of an indirect juriadiction on aubjectr-matterB 
which lie beyond ita own proper limits, and it most reason- 
ably has such a jurisdiction. It could not aet in its own 
province, unlesa it had a right to act out of it. It could 
not properly defend religious tnith, without claiming for 
that truth what may bo called ita 'pomieria ; or, to take 
another illustration, without acting as we act, as a nation, 
in claiming aa our own, not only the land on whieh we 
live, but what are ealled British waters. The Catholic 
Church claims, not ouly to judge infallibly on religious 
queations, but to animadvert on opinions in secular mat- 
ters which bear upon religion, on matters of philosophy, 
of science, of literature. of hiatory, and it demands our 
submission to her claim. It claima to censure booke, to 
silence authors, and to forbid discuasions. In thia pro- 
vince, taken as a whole, it does not ao much speak doc- 
trinally, as enforce measnres of discipline. It must of 
course be obeyed without a word, and pei-haps in proeess 
of time it will tacitly reeede from ita own injunetiona In 
snch cases the ciuestion of faith does not eome in at all ; 
for what ia matter of faith is true for all times, and never 
ean be unaaid Nor does it at all follow, because there ia 
a gift of infallibility in the Catholie Church, that therefore 
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the partiea who are in possession of it are in all their pro- 
ceedinga infallibla "0, Jt is excellent." aays the poet, 
" to have a ^iaafs strength, but tyrannous, to nse it like a 
giant" I think hietory aupplies ua with instances in the 
Church, where legitimate power has been harshly uaed. 
To make such admiaaion ia no more than saying that the 
divine treasure. in the words of the Apoatle, is " in earthen 
vesaela ; " nor does it follow that the aubstance of the acts 
of the ruling power is not right and expedient, because its 
manner may have heen faulty. Such high authorities act 
by means of instruments ; we know how such instruments 
claim for themselves the name of their principals, who 
thu8 get the creilit of faults which really are not theira. 
But granting all this to an extent greater than ean with 
any show of reason be imputed to the ruling power in the 
Church, what diflScuIty ia there in the fact of this want of 
prudence or moderation more than can be urged. with far 
greater justice, againat Protestant communities and in- 
atitutions ? What is there in it to make ns hypocrites, if 
it has not that effect upon Protestants ? We are caUed 
upon, not to profess auy thing, but to aubmit and be ailent, 
as Protestant Churchmen have before nowobeyed the royal 
command to abstain from certain theological questiona 
Such injunctions as I have been eontemplating are laid 
merely upon our actions, not upon our thoughta, How, for 
instauce, doea it tend to mate a man a hypocrite. to be for- 
bidden to publiah a libel ? his thoughts are as free as bef ore : 
authoritative prohibitions may teaae and irritate, but they 
have no bearing whatever upon the exercise of reason. 

So much at first sight ; but I will go on to aay further, 
that, in spite of all that the most hoatile critic may urge 
about the encroaehmenta or severities of high eccleeiaatica, 
in times paat, in the uae of thoir power, I think that the 
eveat has shown after all, that they weremainly in therightj 
and that those whom they were hard upon were mainly 
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in the wrong. I love, for instance, the name of Origen : 

I will not listeii to the notion that ao great a aoul was loat ; 
but I am tjuite aure that, in the eontest between his doe- 
trine and followera and the ecclcsiaatieal power, hia oppo- 
ucntB were right, and he was wrong. Yet who can speak 
with patienee of his eneuiy and the enemy of St. John 
Chrysoatom, that Theophilus, bishop of Alesandria ? who 
can admire or revere Pope Vigilius ? And here another 
consideration presenta itselt' to my thoughtH. In reading 
ecciesiaBtical history, when I was an Anglican, it used to 
be forcibly brought home to me, how the initial error of 
what afterwards became heresy waa the urging forward 
aome truth against the prohibition of authority at an un- 
aeasonable time. There is a time for every thing, and 
many a man desires a reformation of an abuse, or the 
fuller development of a doctrine, or the adoption of a 
particular policy, but forgets to ask himself whether the 
right time for it ia eorae : and, knowing that there is no 
one who will be doing any thing towards its accomplish- 
ment in his own lifetime unless he does it himaelf, he will 
not listen to the voice of authority, and he spoils a good 
work in his own century, in order that another man, aa 
yet unborn, may not have the opportunity of bringing it 
happily to perfection in the next. He may aeem to the 
world to be nothing eise than a botd champiou for the 
truth and a niartyr to free opinion, when he is just one 
of those persons whom the corapetent authority ought to 
silence ; and, though the caae may not fall within that 
subject-matter in which that authority is infallihle, or the 
formal conditiona of the exerciae of thatgift may be want- 
ing, it is clearly the duty of authority to act vigoroualy in 
the caae, Yet its act will go down to poaterity as an 
instance of a tyrannical interference with private judg- 
meut, and of the silencing of a refornier, aud of a baae 
love of coiTUptiou or error; and it will ahow still lest 
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advautage, if the ruling power happens m ita proceeilings 
to evince any defect of prudence or con»ideratioii. Anil 
all thone who take the part of tliat ruling authority will 
be conaidered as time-aervera, or indiflerent to the caiiae of 
uprightnesa and truth ; while. on the other hand. the said 
authority may be accidentally supported by a violeut ultra 
party, which exalta opiniona into dogmas, and has it prin- 
cipally at heart to deatroy every school of tbought but its 
own. 

Such a state of thinga' may be provoking and discourag- 
ing at the time, in the case of two classes of peraons ; of 
moderate men who wiah to make diflerences iu religioua 
opinion aa little aa they fairiy can be made ; and of such 
as keenly perceive, and are honeatly eager to remedy, 
existing evils, — «vila, of which divines in this or that 
foreign country know nothing at all, aud which even at 
home, where they exist, it ia not every one who haa the 
meana of eatiraating. This is a atate of things both of 
paat time aud of the preaent. We live in a wonderful 
age ; the enlargement of the circle of aecular knowledge 
juat now is simply a bewilderment, and the more ao, be- 
eause it has the promise of continuing, and that with 
greater rapidity, and more signal results. Now theac dis- 
coveries, certain or probable, have in matter of fact au 
indirect bearing upon religioua opinions, and the questiou 
ariaes how are the respective claime of revelation and of 
natural science to be adjiiatefl. Few minds in earnest ca n 
remain at ease without aome aor t of rational grounds fo r 
their rei igious beliet ; to reconeile theory and fact ia 
ahnost an inatinct of t he mind. When then a flood of 
facta, aacertained or auapeeted, comea pouring in upou ub, 
with a multitude of othei'a in proapect, all believers in 
Revelatiou, be they Catholic or not, are roused to conaider 
their beai-ing upon tliemselvea, both for the honour of God, 
and from teiidemess for those many soula who, iu conse- 
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r]Uence of tlie coulident tone ot' the Hchools of secolar 
knowledge, are in danger oE being led away into a bottoin- 
le.ss liberaliem of thought. 

I am iiot going to criticize here that vast body of men, 
in the masa, who at this time would profeaa to be liberals 
in rehgiou ; and who look towards the discoveries of the 
age, certain or in progresa, as tbeir informanta, direct or 
iudirect, aa to what they shall think about the unseeu and 
the f uture. The Liberalism which gives a colour to soeiety 
now, is very diflereut from that character of thought which 
bore the name thirty or f orty years ago. Now it is scarcely 
a party : it is the edueated lay world. When I was young, 
I knew the word first as giving name to a periodical, set 
up by Lord Byron and othera. Now, as theii, I have no 
sympathy with the philo.^ophy of Byron. Afterwards, 
Liberalism was the badge of a theological school, of a dry 
and repulaive character, not very dangerous in itself, 
though dangerous as opening the door to evils which it 
did not itself either anticipate or comprehend. At present 
it is nothing else than that deep, plausible scepticism, of 
which I spoke above, as being the development of human 
reaaon, as practically exercised by tlie natural man. 

The Liberal religionists of thia day are a very mixed 
body, and therefore I am not iutending to speak againat 
them. There may be, and douhtless is, in the hearta of 
soine or many of them a real antipathy or anger against 
revealed truth, whieh it is diatreasing to think of. Again ; 
in many men of scienee or literature there may be an 
animosity arising from almost a personal feeling ; it being 
a matter of party, a point of bonour, the escitcment of a 
game, or a satisfaction to the eoreness or annoyance occa- 
sioned by the acrimony or narrowness of apologists for 
religion, to prove that Ciiristianity or that Scripture is un- 
trustworthy. Many scientificand literary men, on the other 
Iiaud, go oUj I am contldent, in a straightfoi^ward impartial 
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way, in their own province and on their own line of 
thought, without any disturbance from religioua difficultiea 
in themselves, or any wiah at all to give pain to others by 
the result oi their investigations. It would ill become me, 
as if I were afraid of truth of any kind, to blame those 
who parsue aecuiar faets, by meana of the reason which 
God has given them, to their logical conclusionB : or to be 
angry with scieuce, because religion is bouiid in duty to 
take cognizance of its teachiug. But putting these parti- 
cular clasaea of men aside, as having no apeeial eall on the 
aympathy of the Catholic, of course he does most deeply 
enter into the feelings of a fourth and large ciass of men, 
in the educated portions of society, of religious aud sincere 
minda, who are simply perplexed, — frightened or rendered 
desperate, ass the case may be, — by the utter confusion into 
which late diacoveriee or speculations have thrown their 
moat elementary ideas of religion. Who doea not feel for 
such meu 'f who ean have one unkind thought of them ? 
I take up in their behalf St. Auguatine'a beautiful worda, 
"Ilh in voa steviant," &e. Let them be fierce with you 
who have no experience of the difficulty with which error 
ia discriminated froni truth, and the way of life ia found 
amid the illusions of the world. How many a Catholic 
has in his thoughts followed such men, many of them so 
good, so true, so noble 1 how often has the wish risen in 
his heart that some one from among his own people should 
come forward as the champion of reveaied truth againat its 
opponenta ! Various persons, Cathohc and Protestant, 
have asked me to do so myself ; but I had aeveral strong 
difficultiea iu the way. One of the gi^eateat is this, that at 
the moment it is so diffieult to aay preciaely what it is that 
is to be encountered and overthrown, I am far from 
denying that scientific knowledge ia really growing, but it 
is by fita aud starts ; hypothesea riae and fall ; it ia diffi- 
cu]t to anticipate which of them will keep their ground. 
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and what the state of knowledge in relation to them wili 
be from year to year. In this condition of tiiings, it has 
seemed to me to he very undignitied for a Catholic to com- 
mit himself to the work of ehasing what might tura out 
to be phantoms, and, in behalf of aome epecial objectiona, 
to be ingenious in devising a theory, which, beibre it was 
completed, might have to give place to aome theory newet 
still, from the fact that those former objections had already 
come to nought under the upriaing of others. It aeemed 
to be especially a time, in which Christiana had a eall to be 
patieiit, iu whieh they had no other way of helping those 
who were alarmed, than that of exhortiug them to have a 
little faith and fortitude, and to " beware," as the po'et 
says, " of dangerous steps." This eeemed so clear to me, 
the more I thought of the matter, as to make me aurmise, 
that, if 1 attempted what had so little promise in it, I 
should iind that the higheat Catholic Authority was 
against the attempt, and that I should have apent my 
time and my thought, in doing what either it would be 
imprudent to bring before the public at all, or what, did I 
do Bo, would only complicate mattera further which were 
aiready complicated, without my interference, more tlian 
euough. And I interpret recent acts of that authority as 
fulliliing my expectation ; I interpret them as tying the 
hands of a controveraiatist, such as I should be, and teach- 
ing us that true wisdom, whieh Moses ineulcated on his 
people, wben the Egyptiana were pursuing them, " Fear 
ye not, stand atill ; the Lord ahall Ilght for you, and ye 
shall hold your peace." And ao far from tinding a diffi- 
culty in obeying in thia caae, I have cauae to be thankful 
and to rejoice to have so clear a direction in a matter of 
difficulty. 

But if we would ascertain with correctneaa the real 
courae of a principle, we must look at it at a certain dia- 
tauee, aud as history represents it to us. Nothing carried 
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on by human inetruinents, but haa its irreguiaritiea, and 
attbrda ground for criticism, whenminutely serutinized in 
matters of detail. I have been apeaking of that aspect of 
the aetion o£ an infallible «uthority, which ia raost open to 
invidioua criticism from those who view it from without ; 
I have triefl to be fair, in estiraating what can be said to 
its diaadvantage, as wituessed at a particular tiine in the 
Cafchotic Church, and now I wish its adveraaries to be 
equally fair in fcheir judgment upon its hiatorical cbaracter. 
Can, then, the inf allible authorifcy, with any ahow of reason, 
be said in factto have destroyed the energy of the Catholic 
infcellect '. Let it be obaerved, I have nofc here to speak 
of any contiict which ecclesiaatical authority has had with 
seience, for tliis aimple reaaon, that conflict tiiere has been 
none ; and that, because fche secular aciences, as fchey now 
exist, are a novelty in the world, and there has been no 
time yet for a history of relations between theology and 
these new raethoda of knowledge, and indeed the Church 
may be said to have kepfc clear of them, as ia proved by 
the conatantly cited caae of Galileo. Here " excepfcio pro- 
bat regulam : " for it ia the one stock argumeiit. Again, 
I have not to apeak of any relations of the Church to the 
new sciences, becauae my airaple question all along has 
been whefcUer the assumption of infallibility by the proper 
authority is adapfced to make me a hypocrite, and till that 
authority passes decrees on pure physieal subjects and calla 
on me to subacribe them, {which it will never do, because 
it has nofc the power,) it has no tendency to interf ere by any 
of ita acts with my privatejudgment onthose points. The 
aimple quesfcion is, whether authority has ao acted upon 
fche reaaon of individuals, that they can have uo opinion 
of fcheir own, and have but an alternative of Blaviah super- 
sfcifcion or seerefc rebellion of heart ; and I think the whole 
history of fcbeology puts an abaolute negative upon such a 
mppoHition. 
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It 13 hardly neeessary to ar{j;ue out sn plain a point. It 
ia individuals, and not the Holy See, that have taken the 
initiative, and given the lead to thc Catholie mind, in theo- 
logical inquiry. Indeed, it is one of the repraaehes urged 
against the Roman Chui'ch, that it has originated nothing, 
and has only served as a sort of rtmora or break in the 
development of doctrine. And it is au objection which I 
reaily embrace as a truth : for aueh I eonceive to be the 
main purpoae of its extraordinary gift. It ia said, aud 
truly, that the Church of Rome possesscd no gi-eat mind 
in the whoie period of persecntion. Afterwards for a loug 
while, it has not a single doctor to show ; St. Leo, ita firat, 
is the teaeher of ooe point of doctrine ; St. Gregory, who 
stands at the very extremity of tlie first age of the Church, 
has no place in dogma or philosophy. The great iuminary 
of the westeru world is, as we know, St. Angustine ; he, 
no infallible teacher, has formed the intellect of Chri-Htian 
Europe ; iudeed to the African Church generally we must 
look for the best early exposition of Latin idcaa. More- 
over, of the Afriean divines, the fii-at in order of time, and 
not the least inllueutial.ia the atrong-minded and heterodox 
Tertullian, Nor is the Eastern intellect, as such, without 
its share iu the formation of the Latin teaching. The 
free thought of Origen is visible in the writinga of the 
Western Doctors, HUary and Ambro.se ; and the indepen- 
dent mind of Jerome haa enriehed his own vigorous com- 
meutariea on Scripture, from the storea of the scarcely 
orthodox EusebiuB. Heretical questionings have been 
tranamuted by the hving power of the Church into salu- 
tary truths. The ease is the same as regarda the Ecumen- 
ical Couucils. Authority in its most imposing exhibitiou, 
grave Bishopa, laden with the traditious and rivalriea of 
partieular natious or places, have heen guided in their 
deciaiona by the commanding geniua of individuals, some- 
fcimea young and of inferior rank. Not that oninspireil 
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inteUect overruled tbe super-human gift which was com} 
mitted to the Cooncil, whieh would be a self-contradictory 
assertioQ, but tbat in tbat process of in^uiry and delibera- 
tion, which ended in an intallible enunciatiou, individual 
reason was paramount. Thus Malchioa, a mere presb^i^er, 
was the instrument of the great Counci) of Antioch in the 
third century ia meeting and refuting, for tbe assembled 
Fathers, tbe heretical Patriarch of that see. Farallel to 
this instauce is the inHuence, so well known, of a young 
deacon, 8L Atbanaeius, witb tbe 318 Fatbers at Nicaea. 
In medifeval times we read of SL Anselm at Bari, as the 
champion of tbe Council there heid, against the Greeks. 
At Treut, tbe writings of tit. Bonaventura, and, wbat ia 
more to tbe point, tbe address of a Priest and tbeologian, 
Saimeron, bad a critical etiect on some ot ihe dehnitions 
of dogma. In some ot these cases the lullueuce migbt be 
partly moral, but in others it was thai of a discursive 
knowledge of ecclesiasticat writers, a scientific acquaint- 
ance with theology, and a torce of tbought in the treat- 
meut of doctrine. 

There are of course intellectual habils which theology 
does not lend to form, as for instance tbe experimental, 
and again tbe philosopbical ; but tbat is because it is 
tbeolc^y, not because of tbe gift of infaiiibility. But, as 
far aa this goes, I tliink it could be shown ibat physieal 
science on tbe otber hand, or again matbematicai, atlbrds 
but an imperfect training for tbe iutellect. I do not see 
thea how aay objection about tbe narrowness of theology 
comes into our question, whicb simply is, whetber the 
belief iu au infallible authority destroys the indepeudeuce 
of tbe miud; and I coutdder that the wbole bistory of 
the Churcb, and especially the history of the theological 
schoois, gives a negative to tbe accusation. There never 
was a time wben the intellect of tbe educated ctass was 
more active, or rather more restless, than in the middle 
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ages. Aud then again all through Church hiatory from 
the firat, how slow is authority in interfering ! Perhaps 
a locai teacher, or a doctor in some local achool, hazards a 
proposition, and a controversy ensue,?. It smoulders or 
bums in one place, no one iDterposing ; Rome simply lets 
it alone. Then it comes before a Biahop ; or some priest, 
or some profeasor in aome other aeat ot" learning takea it 
up ; and then there is a seeond atage of it. Then it comes 
before a University, aud it may be condemned by the 
theological faculty. So the controveray proceeda year 
after year, aud Rome is still ailent. An appeal perhaps is 
next made to a aeat of authority inferior to Kome ; and 
then at laat after a long while it comea before the supreme 
power. Meanwhile, the question has been ventilated and 
tumed over and over again, aud viewed on every side of 
it, and authority ia called upon to pronounce a decision, 
whieh has already heen arrived at by reason. But even 
then, perhaps the supreme authority hesitatea to do so, 
aud nothing is determined oii the point for years : or ao 
geueratly and vaguely, that the whole controversy has to 
be goue thi-ough again, before it is ultimately determined. 
It ia manifest how a mode of proceeding, such as this, 
teuda not only to the liberty, but to the coui-age, of the 
individual theologian or controverHialist. iVIauy a man 
haa ideaa, whieh he hopea are true, and useful for hia day, 
but he is not conlident about them, and wiahea to have 
them diacusaed. He is wiiling, or rather would be thaukf ul, 
to give them up, if they can be proved to be erroneous or 
daugei'ous, and by meaus of controversy he obtains his 
end. He is anawered, and Iie yielda ; or oii the contrary 
he tinda that he is considered aafe. He would not dare to 
do this, if he knew an authority, which was supreme and 
linal, was watching every word he said, aiid made signs of 
aasent or disaent to each seutence, as he uttered it. Then 
indeed he would be fighting, as the Pei-sian soldiers, under 
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the lash, anrl the freedoni of hiH intellect might truly be 
said to be beaten out of him. But thin has not been so : — 
I do not mean to aay that, wheu controversies run high, 
in scliools or even in small jiortiona of the Church, an 
interposition may not advisably take place; and again, 
questions may be of that urgent nature, that an appeal 
must, as a matter of duty, be made at once to the higheat 
authority in the Church ; but if we look into the history 
of controversy, we shall tind, I thuik, the geueral run of 
things to be such as I have represented it. Zosimua 
treated felagina and Crelestiua with extreme forbearance ; 
St. Gregory VII. waa equaliy indulgent with Berengariua ; 
— by reaaon of the very power of the Popes they have 
commoniy been alow and modorate in their use of it. 

And here again is a further shelter for the legitimate 
exereise of the reaaon: — the multitude of nations which 
are within the fold of the Church will be found to have 
acted for its proteetion, against any narrowness, on the 
suppo.sition of narrowness, in the various authorities at 
Rome, with whom hes the practical deciaion of contro- 
verted questions. How have the Greek traditiona been 
respected and provided for in the later Ecumenical Coun- 
cils, in spite of the countriea that held them being in a 
state of schism ! There are iraportant points of doctrine 
which have been (humanly speaking) exempted from the 
inf allible aentence, by the teudernesa with which ita instru- 
ments, in framing it, have treated the opinions of particular 
places. Then, again, such national influencea have a pro- 
vidential effect in raoderating the bias which the loeal 
influences of Italy raay exert upon the See of St. Peter. 
It stanJa to reason that, as the Gallican Church haa in it 
a French element, so Rome must have in it an element of 
Italy ; and it is no prejudice to the zeal and devotion with 
which we aubmit ourselves to the Holy See to admit this 
plainly. It seems to me, aa I have been saying, that 
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Ctttholicity is not only one of the notea of the Church, but, 
aceording to the divine purposes, one of its aecuriti&s. I 
think it would be a very aerious evil, which Divine Mercy 
avert ! that the Chureh should be contracted in Europe 
within the range of particular nationalitiea. It ie a great 
idea to introduee Latin civilization iuto Aiuerica, and to 
impi-ove the Catholics there by tlie energy of French 
devotedness ; but I trust that all Eiiropean races will ever 
have a place iu tlie Church, and asauredly I thinb that 
the loss oi' the Ekiglish, not to aay the Gei-man element. in 
its compositiou has been a most serioua misfoi-tuue. And 
certainly, if there is one conHideration more than another 
which shoulc] make us Engtish grateful to Pius the Ninth, 
it is that, by giving us a Ciiurch of our own, he has pre- 
pared the way for our own habits of mind, our own 
manner of reasoning, our owii tastes, aud our own virtues, 
Mnding a place and thereby a sauctification, in the Catholic 
Church, 

There is onlyone othcr subjeet, which 1 thiiik it neces- 
isary to introduee here, as bearing upon the vague auapi- 
eious which are attached in thia country to the Catholie 
Priesthood. It is one of whieh ray accusers have before 
now said mucb,— the charge of reaerve and economy. 
They found it in no slight degree on what i have said on 
the aubject in my History of the Arians, and in a note 
upon one of ray Sermons in which I refer to it. The 
principle of Reserve is also advocated by an admirabie 
writer in two numbera of the Tracts for the Thnes, and 
of these I was the Editor. 

Now, as to the Econoray itself,^ it ia founded upon the 
words of our Lord, " Cast not your pearls before swine ; " 
aiid it was observed by the early Christiaus, more or lesa, 

1 Vide Nole F, IVie Eimuimy. 
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in tiieir intercourBe with the heathen populations among 
whom they lived. In the midHt of the abominable idola- 
tries and impurities of that fearful time, the Bule of the 
Economy waa an imperative duty. But that rule, at least 
AB I have explained and recommended it, in anything that 
I have written, did not go beyond {1} tlie coiicealing ' the 
truth when we co uld do so without deceit, (2) stating it 
onty partially,_and.^3) rcjreHenting it under the aeareat 



form poaaibie to a leamer or inquirer, when he could not 
poaaibly unders tand it exactly . 1 conceive that to draw " 
Angels^with wings is an in.9tance of the third of tliese 
economical modes ; and to avoid the t[ue8tion, " Do Chris- 
tians believe in a Trinity ? " by answering, " They beiieve 
in only one God," would be an inatance of the aeeond. 
Aa to the first, it is hardly an Economy, but comes imder 
what ia called the IHac-iplina Arcani. The second and 
third eeonomical modea Clement calla lying ; meaning that 
a partial truth ia in some sense a Lie, as ia alao a represen- 
tative truth. Aad this, I think, is about the long and the 
shorii of the ground of the accusation which haa been 
80 violently urged againat me, as being a patron of the 
Eeonomy. 

Of late yeai-s I have come to think, as I believe moat 
writers do, that Clement meant more than I have said. I 
uaed to think he nsed the word " lie " as an hyperbole, 
but I iiow believe that he, as other early Fatherfi, thought 
that, under certain circumstances, it wa» lawful to tell a 
lie. This doctrine I never maintained, though I used to 
thiiik, as I do now, that the theory of the aubject ia aur- 
rounded with considerable difficulty ; and it is not strange 
that I should say so, eonsidering that great English 
writers declare without hesitation that in certaiu extreme 
cases, as to save life, honoui-, or even property, a lie is 
allowable. And thus I am brought to the du'ect question 
of truth, and of the truthfulnesa of Catholic priests geoe- 
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rally in their dealinp;8 with the world, as bearing on the 
general queation of their honeaty,and of their intemal belief 
Ln their religious professions. 

It would anawer no purpose, and it would be departing 
frora the line of writing which I have been observing all 
along, if I entered into any formal discussion on this 
question; what I shall do here, as I have done in the 
foregoing pages, is to give my own teatimony on the 
matter in question, and there to leave it. Now first I will 
say, that, when I became a Catholie, nothing atruck me 
more at once than the Engiish out-spoken manner of the 
Priests. It was the aame at Oscott, at Old Hall Green, at 
Ushaw ; there waa uothing of that amoothness, or man- 
nerism, whieh is commonly imput«d to them, and they 
were more natural and unaffected than many an Anglican 
clergyman. The many yeara, which have pasaed since, 
have only confirmed my first impreBf^ion. I have ever 
found it in the prieata of this Diocese ; did I wiah to point 
out a atraightforward Englishman, I ahould instance the 
Biahop, who has, to our great benefit, for so many years 
presided over it. 

And next, I was atruck, when I had more opportunity 
of judging of the Prieats, by the aimple faith in the Catho- 
lic Creed and syatem, of which they always gave evidence, 
and which they never seemed to feel, in any sense at all, 
to be a burden. And now that I have been in the Church 
nineteen years, I cannot recolleet hearing of a single in- 
atance in England of an infidel prieat. Of courae there 
are men from time to time, who leave the Catholic Church 
for another religion, but I am speaking of cases, when a 
man keeps a fair outaide to the world and ia a hollow 
hypocrite in hia heart. 

I wonder that the self-devotion of our priests does not 
atrike a Proteatant in this point of view. Wliat do they 
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gain by professing a Creed, in which, if thei 
to be credited, they really do not believe ? What is their 
reward for committinfj themselvea to a life of self-restraint 
and toiJ, and perhaps to a premature aud miserable deatli ? 
The Irish fever out oH'between Liverpoo! and Leeds thirty 
priests and more, young men in the flower of their d&ya, 
old men whoseemed entitled to aome quiet time after their 
long toil. There was a bishop cut off" in the North ; but 
what had a man of his ecclesiastical rank to do with the 
drudgery and danger of sick calls, exeept that ChnBtian 
faith and charity constrained him ? Prieats volunteered 
for the daugerons service. It waa the same with them oa 
the tirst eoming of the cholera, that mysterious awe-in- 
spiring infliction. If they diil not heartily believe in the 
Creed of the Church, then I will say that the remark of 
the Apostie had its fulleat illustration : — "If in this life 
only we have hope in Christ, we are of al! men most 
miserable." What could support a set of hypoerites in 
the presence of a deadly disorder, one of them foUowing 
another in long order up the forlorn hope, and one after 
another periahing ? And Huch, I may say, in its substanee, 
ia Bvery Miasion-Priesfs life. He is ever ready to sacri- 
fice himself for his people. Night and day, sick or well 
himself, in all weathers, otf he ia, on the news of a sick 
call. The fact of a parishioner dying withont the Sacra- 
ments throngh his fault is terrible to him ; why terrible, 
if he has not a deep absolute faith, which he acts upon 
with a free service ? Protestanta admire thia, when they 
see it ; hut they do not seem to aee as clearly, that it 
excludea the very notion of hypocrisy. 

Sometimea, when they reflect upon it, it leads them to 
remark on the wonderfuj discipline of the Catholic priest- 
hood ; they say that no Chureh has ao well ordered a 
clergy, and that in that respect it snrpassea their own ; 
wjsh they could have such exact discipline among 
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themselvea. But is it an excelleuce which can be pur* 
chased ? is it a phenoraenon which dependB on nothing 
elae than itaelf, or is it an effect which has a cause ? You 
cannot buy devotion at a price. " It hath never heen 
heard of in the land of Chanaan, ueither hath it been aeen 
in Themau. The children of Agar, the merchantfi of 
Meran, none of these have kuown its way," What theu 
is that wonderfnl charm, which makes a thousaud men 
act all in one way, and infuses a prompt ohedieuce to rule, 
as if they were under some stern military compulsion ? 
How difficult to find an answer, unless you will allow the 
obvious one, that they believe intensely what they profess ' 

I cannot think what it can be, in a day like this, which 
keeps up the prejudiee of thia Protestant country against 
us, unless it be the vague charges whieh are drawn from 
our books of Morai Theology ; aud with a short notice of 
the work in particular which by our aceusers ia especially 
thrown into our teeth, I shall bring these observationa to 
a close. 

St. Alfonso Liguori, then, it caunot be denied, lays down 
that an equivocatiou, (that is, a play upon words, in whieh 
one aense is taken by thespeaker.andanothersenseintended 
by him for the hearer,) is allowable, if there is a just cauae, 
that ia, in an extraordinary case, and may even be con- 
firmed by au oath. 1 shall give my opinion ou this poiut 
as plaiuly as any Protestant can wiah ; aud therefore I 
avow at onpe that in thia department of morality, much aa 
I admire the high points of the Italian charaeter, I Hke 
the English rule of c»uduct better ; but, in aaying so, I 
am not, as wiil ahortly be seen, saying any thing disre- 
spectful to St. Alfonso, who waa a lover of tnith, and 
whoae intercession I trust I shall not lose, though, on the 
matter under eonsideration, I follow other guidance in 
preference to his. 
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Now I make thia reniark firat : — great English authors, 
Jeremy Taylor, Milton, Paley, Johnson, men of very dif- 
ferent Hchools of thouj^ht, diHtinctly say,that under certain 
extraordinary circumstances it ia allowable to tell a lie. 
Taylor says: "To tell a lie for charity, to save a inan'a 
life, the life of a friend, of a huaband, of a princo, of a 
useful and a public person, kath not only been doue at all 
times, but commended by great and wiae and good men. 
Who would not aave hia father'a life, at the charge of a 
harmless lie, from persecutora or tyrants?" Again, Mil- 
ton saye : " What man in his senses would deny, that 
there are thoae whom we have the best gi'ounds for con- 
sidering that we ought to deceive, — as boya, madmen, the 
siek, the intoxicated, enemies, men in error, thieves? I 
wouJd ask, by which of the commandmenta ia a lie for- 
bidden ? You wili aay, by the ninth. If then my lie 
doea not injure my neighbour, certainly it is not forbidden 
by this commandment," Paley says : " There are false- 
hooda, whieh are not lies, that is, which are not eriminal." 
Johnson : " The geueral rule is, that truth should never be 
violated ; there must, however, be aome exceptions. If, 
£or instance, a murderer should ask you which way a man 
is gone." 

Now, I am not using these inatances as an arguinentum 
ad hominem ; but the purpose to which I put them ia 
this: — 

1. First, I have set down the distinct statementa of 
Taylor, Milton, Paley, and Johnson : — -now, would any 
one give ever ao little weight to these atatementfl, in form- 
ing a real estimate of the veradty of the writers, if they 
now were alive ? Were a man, who ia ao fieree with St. 
Alfonso, to meet Paley or Johnson to-morrow in society, 
wuuld he look upou him as a liar, a knave, as dishonest 
and untrustworthy ? I am sure he would not. Why then 
does he uot deal out the same meaaure to Catholic priests ? 
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If a copy nf Scavini, which speaka of equivocatioii aa being 
in a juat cause allowable, be found in a studenfs room at 
Oacott, not Scavini himaelf, but even the unhappy student, 
who haa what a Protestant calls a bad book in liis possesaion, 
ia judged to be for life unworthy of eredit. Are all Pro- 
testant texfc-booka, which are used at the University, im- 
maculate ? Is it neceaaary to take for goapel every word 
of Aristotle^s Ethics, or every asaertion of Hey or Burnetfc 
on the Articles > Are text-books the ultimate authority, 
or rather ai'e they not manuals in the handa of a lecturer, 
and the groundwork of hia remarka ' But, agaiu, let us 
suppose, not the case of a student, or of a professor, but of 
Scavini himself, or of St. Alfonao ; now here again I ask, 
since you would not scruple in holding Paley for an honest 
man, in spite of hia defence of lying, why do you acruple 
at holding St. Alfouso honeat * I am perfectly sure that 
you would not scruple at Paley peraonally ; you might not 
agree with him, but you would not go further than to call 
him a bold thinker: then why ahould St. Alfonaos per- 
aon he odioua to you, as well as his doctrine / 

Now I wish to tell yoa why you are not afraid of Paley : 
becauae, you would aay, when he advocated lying, he was 
taking extreme or special cases. You would have no f ear of 
a man who you knew had shot a burglar dead in his own 
house, beeauae you know you are not a. btirglar: so you 
would uot think that Paley had a habit of telHng lies in 
soeiety, because in the case of a cruel alternative he 
thought it the leaaer evil to tell a lie. Then why do you 
show auch auapicion of a Catholic theologian, who apeaka 
of certain extraordinary casea in which an equivocation iii 
a penitent cannot be visited by hia confessor as if it were a 
sin / for this is the exact point of the question. 

But again, why does Paley, why does Jeremy Taylor, 
wheii no practical matter ia actuaUy before him, lay down 
a maxim about the lawfuluess of lyiug, which will startle 
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moBt readers ? The reasoii ie plain. He ia formiiig a theory 
of iDorals, and he raust treat every •juestioD in turn as it 
comea. And this is juat what St. Alfonso or Scavini is 
doing. You only try your hand yourself at a treatiae on 
the rules of morality, and you will see how difBcult the 
work is. What is the dejvnition of a lie ^ Can you give a 
better thau that it is a sin against justice, as Taylor and 
Paley conaider it '. but, if bo, how can it he a sin at all, if 
your neighbom is not injured ? If you do not like this 
definition, take another; and theii, by means of that, 
perhaps you will be defeuding St, Alfousos equivocation. 
However, this ia what I insist upon ; that St. Alfonao, as 
Paley, is considering the ditierent portions of a large aub- 
ject, and he must, on the aubject of lyiug, give hia judgraent, 
though on that subject it i» difficult to form any judgment 
which is satisfactory. 

But further atill : you muat' not suppose that a pbiloso- 
pher or moralist uses in hia own caae the liceuce which his 
theory itself would allow him. A man in his own person 
is guided by his own conscience; but in drawing out a 
aystem of rules he is obliged to go by logic, and follow l^e 
esact deduction of conclusion from conclusion, and must 
be Bure that the whole aystem is coherent and one. You 
hear of even immoral or irreligious books being written by 
men of decent character ; there ia a late writer who says 
that David Humes aceptical work.a are not at all the 
picture of the man, A priest might write a treatise which 
waa really lax on the subject of lying, which might coiue 
under the eondemnation of the Holy See, as some treatises 
on that score have already been condemned, and yet in 
his own person be a rigoriat. And, in fact, it is notorious 
from St. A]foiiao's Life, that he, who has the repute of 
being so lax a morahat, had one of the most acrupulous 
and ansiouB of consciences himself. Nay, further than 
thia, he ivaa originally in the Law, and on one occaaion he 
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wa8 betrayed into the commisBion of what seemed like a 
deceit, though it was an accident ; and that was the very 
occasion of his leaving the profeHsion and embracing the 
religious life. 

The aecount of this remarkable occurrence is told us in 
his Life :— 

" Notwithstanding he had carefully examined over and 
over the details of the process, he was completely mia- 
taken regarding the sense of one document, which con- 
atituted the right of the adverse party. The advocate of 
the Grand Duke perceived the mistake, but he allowed 
Atfonso to continue his eloquent address to the end with- 
out interraption ; aa soon, however, aa he had finished, he 
rose, and aaid with eutting coolneas, ' Sir, the ease is not 
exactly wbat you suppose it to be ; if you will review the 
proeess, and examine this paper attentively, you will fiud 
there precisety the contraiy of all you have advanced.' 
' Willingly,' replied Alfonso, without hesitating ; ' the 
decision depends on this question — whether the fief were 
granted under the law of Lombardy, or under the French 
Law.' The paper being examined, it waa found that the 
Grand Dukes advocate waa iu the right ' Yes,' said 
Alfonso, holding the paper in his hand, 'I am wrong, I 
have been mistaken.' A discovery so unexpccted, and the 
fear of being accused of unfair dealing filled him with 
consternation, and covered him with confuaion, so much 
so, that eveiy one saw his emotion. It waa in vain that 
the President Caravita, who loved him, and knew his 
integrity, tried to conaole him, hy telling him that such 
mistakes were not uncommon, even among the first men 
at the bar. Alfonso would listen to nothing, but, over- 
whelmed with eonfusion, his head sunk on hia breaat, he 
said to himself, ' Worid, I know you now ; courts of law, 
never shall you see me again 1 ' And tiuTiing his haek on 
the asaembly, he withdrew to his own house, incessantlj- 
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repeating to himself, ■ World, I know you iiow.' What 
annoyed liim moat wan, that having studied and re-stndied 
the proceHs during a whole nionth, without having dia- 
covered this important flaw, he could not understand how 
it had estaped his obaervation." 

And this ia tlie man, ao eaaiJy .scared at the very ahadow 
of trickery, who ia so flippantly pronounced to be a patron 
of lying. 

But, in truth, a Cathotic theologian haa objects in view 
which men in general little compaas ; he is not thinking 
of htmself, but of a multitude of souls, sick aouls, sinful 
aouls, carried away by sin, fuU of evil, and he is trying 
with all his might to reacue them from their miaerable 
state : and, in order to save them from more heinous sina, 
he triea, to the fuU extent that his conMcience will allow 
him to go, to ahnt his eyes to such sina, aa are, though 
sina, yet lighter in character or degree. He knows per- 
fectly well that, if he is aa atrict aa he would wish to be, 
he sliall be able to do nothing at alt with the run of nien; 
so he ia as indulgent with them as ever he can be. Let it 
not be for aii instant auppoaed, tliat I allow of the uiaxim 
of doing evil that good may come ; but, keeping clear of 
tliiB, thcre ia a way of winning men from greater aina by 
winking for tho time at the less, or at mere improprietiea 
or faults; and this is the key to the difficulty whieh 
Cafcholic books of moi^al theology ao often cauae to the 
Protestant They are intended for the Confeasor, and 
Protestants view them aa intended for the Preacher. 

2. And I obaerve upon Taylor, Milton, and Paley thua : 
What would a Protestant ctergyman say to me, if I accuaed 
him of teaching that a lie waa allowable ; and if, when he 
asked for my proof, I aaid in reply that auch waa the 
doctrine of Taytor and Miltou ! Why, he would aharply 
retort, " / am not bound by Taylor or Milton ; " and if I 
went on urging that " Taylor was one of hia authorities," 
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he would answer that Taylor was a great writer, but great 
writers were not therefore infallihle. This in pretty much 
tho answer which I inake, wlien I am eonBidered in this 
matter a diaeiple of St. Alfonso. 

I plainly and positively state, aud without any reaerve, 
that I do uot at all follow this holy and eharitable man in 
this portion of hia teaching. There are varioua schoola of 
opinion allowed in the Church : aud on this point I follow 
othera. I follow Cardinal Gerdil, and Natalis Alexander, 
uay, St. Augustiue. I will quote one paasage from Natalis 
Alexander : — " They certainly lie, who utter the words of 
an oath, without the will to swear or bind themselvea : or 
who make use of meutal reservations and equivocations in 
swearing, since they signify by words what they have not 
iii mind, eontrary to the end for which language was 
instituted, viz. aa signs of ideas. Or they meaii aomething 
elfse than the words signify in themselves and the common 
custom of apeech." And, to take an instance : I do not 
believe any priest in England would dream of saying, 
" My friend is not here ; " meaning, " He is not in my 
pocket or under my shoe." Nor should any conaideration 
make me say ao myself. I do not think St. Alfonso would 
in his own case have said so ; and he would have beeii 
ae much sliocked at Taylor and Paley, as Protestants are 
at him '. 

Aud uow, if Proteatants wish to know what our real 
teaching ia, aa on other subjects, so on that of lying, Jet 
them look, not at our books ot' casuistry, but at our cate- 
chisma. Worka on pathology do not give the best insight 
into the form and the harmony of the human frame ; and, 
aa it is with the body, so is it with the mind. The Cate- 
ehism of the Councii of Trent was drawn up f or the express 

1 Vide Note G, Lyinj/ tind Equivocaiiaii. 
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purpoHe of providing preachers with aubjects for their 
Serraons; and, as my whole work has been a defence of 
myself, I may here eay that I rarely preaeh a Sermon, but 
I go to this beautiful and complete Cateehism to get botfa 
my matter and my doetrine. There we find the foUowing 
noticea about the duty of Veracity :— 

" ' Thou shalt uot bear false witness,' &c. : lefc attention 
be drawn to two laws contained in this commandment : — 
the one, forbidding false witness ; the other bidding, that 
removing all pretence and deceifcs, we should measure our 
words and deeds by siraple truth, as the ApoHtle admon- 
ished the Ephesiana of fchat duty in fchese words : ' Doing 
truth in charity, let us grow in Him througfa all fchings.' 

" To deceive by a lie in joke or for the eake of compH- 
ment, though to no one there accrues loss or gain in con- 
aequence, uevertheless is altogether unworthy: for thus 
the Apostle admonisfaes, ' Putting aside lying, speak ye 
truth.' For therein is greafc danger of lapsing into fre- 
quenfc and more serious lying, and frora lies in joke men 
gain the habit of lying, whence fchey gain the character of 
nofc being fcrutfaful. And thenee again, iu order to gain 
credence to their words, tfaey find it necessary to make a 
practice of swearing. 

" Nothing is more necesaary [for ua] than truth of testi- 
mony, in fcliose thiugs, which we neither know ourselves, 
nor can allowably be ignorant of, on wliicfa point there is 
extant that maxim of St. AugustinB's; Whoso conceals 
the truth, and whoso puts forth a lie, each is guilty ; the 
one because he is not wiUing to do a service, the other 
because he has a wish to do a mischief. 

" It is lawful at fcimes fco be silenfc about the truth, but 
out of a courfc of law ; for in courfc, when a witneas is inter- 
rogated by the judge according to law, the truth is whoUy 
to be brougfafc oufc. 

"WJtnesseH, however, must beware, lesfc, from over- 
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confidence in their memory, they afRrm for certain, what 
they have not verified. 

" In order that the faithful may with more good |will 
avoid tlie sin of lying, the Parish Priest ahall set hefore 
them the extreme misery and turpitude of this wickedness. 
For, in hoiy writ, the devil is called the father of a lie; 
for, in that he did not remain in Truth, he is a liar, and 
the father of a lie. He will add, with the view of ridding 
men of so great a ei'ime, the evila which follow upon lying ; 
and, whereaa they are innnmerable, he will point out [at 
least] the sourcea and the general heads of these mischiefa 
and calamitiea, viz. 1. How great is God's displeasure aud 
how great His hatred of a man who is insineere and a liar. 
2. What little aecurity there is that a man who is epecially 
hated by God may not be visited by the heavieat pumsb- 
menta. 3. What more unclean and foul, as St. James 
saya, than .... that a fouutain by the aame jet ahould 
send out aweet water and bitter? 4. For that tongue, 
which just now praised God, next, as far as in it liea, dis- 
honours Him by lying. 5. In consequence, liars are ahut 
out from the posaession of heavenly beatitude. fi. That 
too is the worat evil of lying, that that diaease of the mind 
ia generally incurable. 

" Moreover, there ia this harm too, and one of vast ex- 
tent, and touching men generally, that by inaincerity and 
lying faith and truth are lost, which are the firmest bonda 
of human aoeiety, and, when they are loat, snpreme confu- 
sion foUows in life, so that men seem iu nothing to differ 
from devila 

" Lastly, the Parish Priest will set thoae right who ex- 
cuse their inaincerity and allege the example of wise men, 
who, they say, are used to lie for an occasion. He will 
tell them, what is most true, that the wisdom of the flesh 
is death. He will exhort hia hearers to trust in God, when 
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they are in diiEculties and straits, uor to have r 
the expedient of a lie. 

" They who throw the hlame of their own lie on those 
who have already by a lie deceived them, are to be taught 
that men muat not revenge themaelvea, nor make up for 
oue evil by another." .... 

There is much more in the Catechism to the same etfect, 
and it is of universal obligation ; whereas the decision of 
a particular author in morals need not be accepted by 
any one. 

To one other authority I appeal on this suhjeet, whieh 
commands from me attention of a special kind, for it 
is the teaching of a Father. It will serve to bnng my 
work to a conclusion. 

"St. Philip," says the Roman Oratorian who wrote his 
Life, " had a particular dislike of affectation both in him- 
aelf and others, in apeaking, in dressing, or in any thing 
else. 

" Ha avoided a!l ceremony which savoured of worldly 
compliment, and alwaya showed himaelf a great stickler 
for Christian simplicity in every thing : so that, when he 
had to deal with men of worldly prudence, he did not very 
readily accommodate himself to them. 

" And he avoided, as mueh as possible, having any thing 
to do with two-faced perBotis, who did not go simply and 
straightforwardly to work in their transactions. 

" Ab for liars, he could -not endure them, and he was 
continually reminding his spiritual ehiidren, to avoid 
them aa they would a pestilence." 

These are the principles on which I have aeted before I 
waa a Catholic; these are the prineiples which, 
will be my stay and guidance to the end. 
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I have closed this history of mysBlf with St Philip'B 
name upon St. Philip'a feast-day: and, liaving doue so, to 
whom cau I more suitably oiier it, as a memorial of atiec- 
tioii and gratitude, than to St. Philip'» Hone, my dearest 
brotliers of thLs House, the Prio.sts of the Birmingham 
Oratory, Ambrose St. John, Henry Austin Mills, 
Henry BiTTLESTON, Edward Caswall, William Paine 
Neville, and Henry Iqnatius Dudley Ryder ? who 
have been so faithful to me ; who have been ao sensitive 
of my needs ; who have been so indulgent to my iaiiings ; 
who have carried me through so many trials ; who have 
grudged iio eaci-ifice, if I aHked for it; who have been 
so cheerful iinder discouragementfl of my causing ; who 
liave (ione so many good works, and let me have the 
credit o£ them ; — with whom I have Kved so long, with 
whom 1 liope to die. 

An l to you especially, dear Ambro.se St. Jobn ; whom 
God gave me, when He took every oue elae away ; who 
are the hnk iMitween my old life aud my uew ; who have 
now for twenty-one years been so devoted to me, so patient, 
.so zeaJoua, ao tender ; who have let me lean so hard upon 
you ; who have watehed me bo narrowly ; who have never 
thought of youi-aelf , if I was in question. 

Aud in you I gather up aud bear in memory those 
familiar affectionate companions and counsellora, who in 
Uxford were given to me, one after auother, to be my 
daily solace and relief ; and all thoae others, of great name 
and high example, who were my thorough tnends, and 
showed me true attaclimeut in times long paat; and also 
those many younger meu, whether I knew them or uot, 
who have never been disloyal to nie by word or deed ; and 
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of all these, thus various in their relations to me, those 
more especially who have since joined the Catholic 
Chnrch. 

And I eamestly pray for this whole company, with a 
hope against hope, that all of us, who once were so united, 
and so happy in our union, may even now be brought at 
length, by the Power of the Divine Will, into One Fold 
and under One Shepherd 

* 

May 26, 1864. 
In Festo Corp. Cbrist. 
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LIBEEALISM. 



I HAVE been asked to explain more fully what it is I mean 
hy" Liberali8m,"becausemerely tocallittheAnti-dogmatic 
Principle is to tell very little about it. Au explanation is 
the more necessary, becauae aueh good Catholics and dis- 
tinguiahed writers aa Count Montalembert and Father 
Lacordaire use the word in a favourable sense, and claim 
to be Liberals themaelvea. " The only singularity," says 
the former of the two in describing his friend, " was hia 
Liberalism. By a phenomeiion, at that time unheard of, 
this convert, this seminarist, this confessor of nuns, was 
juat aa stubbom a libei-al, as in the days when he was a 
student and a barrister," — I/lfe (tranal.), p. 19. 

I do not believe tbat it ia poasible for me to ditfer in 
any important mattei' from two men whom I so highly 
admire. In their general line of thought and conduct I 
enthusiastically conciir, and consider them to be before 
their age. And it would be strange indeed if I did not 
read with a special iutereat, in M. de Montalemberts 
beautiful volume, of the unseltish aims, the thwarted pro- 
jects, the unrequited toila, the grand and tender resigna- 
tion of Lacordaire. If I heaitate to adopt their language 
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about Liberalism, I impute the neceasity of Huch hesitation 
to some dilierenees between us in the use ot word» or 
in the circumstancea of country; anci thus I reconcile 
layself to remaining faithful to my own conception of it, 
though I cannot have their voices to give force to mine. 
Speaking tlien iu my own way, I proceed to explaiu what 
I meant as a Protestant by Liberalism, and to do so in 
connexion with the circumstances under which that aya- 
tem of opinion came before me at Oxford. 

If I might presume to contrast Lacordaire and myself, 
I should say, that we had been both of ua inconsiatent : — 
he, a Catholic, in calling himself a Liberal ; I, a Frotestant, 
in being an Anti-liberal ; and moreover, that the cause of 
this inconsisteney had been in both cases one and the 
same. That is, we were both of ua such good conaerva- 
tivea, as to take up with wliat we happened to find estab- 
lished in our respeetive countries, at the time when we 
came into active life. Toryism was the creed of Oxford ; 
lie inherited, and made the best of, the French Revolution. 

When, in the beginning of the present century, not 
very long before my owu time, after many years of mora! 
and intelleetufll deelension, the University of Oxford woke 
up to a sense of its duties, and began to reform itseif, thu 
first instruments of this change, to whoae zeal and courage 
we all owe so much, were naturally thrown together for 
mutual support, against the numerous obstacles which lay 
in their path, and soon atood out in relief from the body 
of reaidents, who, though many of them men of talent 
themacIveB, cared little for the objeet which the others 
had at heart. These Reformers, as they may be ealled, 
were for some years members of searcely more than three 
or four Colleges ; and their own CoUeges, as being under 
their direct iufluenee, of course had the benefit of those 
strieter views of discipline and teaehing, whieh they them- 
selves were urging on the University. They had, 
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long time, enough of real progress in their atfveral Hpheres 
ot' exertion, and enoui^h of reputation out of doora, to wai- 
rant them in consideriiig themselves the elite of tlie plaee ; 
and it ia not wonderful if they were in consequence led to 
look down npon tlie majority of Colteges, which had not 
kept paee with tlie reform, or which had been hoHtile to it. 
And, when thoae rivalries of one man with another arase, 
whether pei^Honal or coUegiate, which hefall hteraiy and 
scientific societiea, such disturbances did but tend to 
raise in their eyes the value whieh they had already eet 
upon academical diatinction, and inerease their zeal in 
pursuing it. ThuH was formed aii iiitellectuat circle or 
clasH in the University, — men, who felt they had a career 
beforc them, as soon as the pupils, whom they wei'e form- 
ing, came into publie iife; meu, whom non-re.sidents, 
whether country parsons or preachera of the Low Chm'ch, 
on eoming up from time to time to the old place, would 
look at, partly with admiration, partly with suapicion, aa 
beiug an honour indeed to Oxford, but withal expoaed to 
the temptation of ambitioue views, and to the spiritual evils 
signiiied in what is called the " pride of reaaon." 

Nor was this imputation altogether mijust ; for. as they 
were 1'oIIowing ont the proper idea of a Uuiversity,' of 
coui"ae they suliered more or less from the moral malady 
incident to such a pui-suit The veryobject of euch great 
institutions lies in the cultivation of the mind and the 
apread of knowledge: if this object, as all human objectw, 
haa its daugers at all times. mueh more would these exist 
in the case of men, who were engaged iu a work of re- 
iormatiou. aud had the opportunity of measiu^ing them- 
selvea. not only with thoae who were their etiuala iu 
iutellect, but with the many, wlio were below them. In 
this aelect circle or claaa of men, iu various CoUeges. the 
direet instrumenta and the choice fruit of real University 
Beform, we aee the rudimenta of the Liberal party. 



Whenever men are able to aet at all, there is the chajice 
of extreme and intemperate aetion ; and therefore, when 
there is exercise of mind, there ia the chanee of wayward 
or mistaken exerciae. Liberty of thouffht is in itaelf a 
good ; but it gives an opening to falae liberty. Now by 
Liberahsm I mean falae hberty of thought, or the exercise 
of thought upon matters, in which, from the constitution 
of the human mind, thought camiot be brought to any 
sueceasfnl issue, and therefore is out of place. Among 
aueh mattera are firat principlea of whatever kind ; and of 
theae the moat saered and momentoua are especially to be 
reckoned the trutha of Revelation. Liberahsm then is the 
mistak e of subjecting to human judgment those reveale d 
doctrines which are in their nature beyond and ind e- 
pendent of it, and of claiming to determine on intrinai c 
^xjunda the truth and value of propositions which reat fo r 
tJieir rece ption simply on the cxtei-na l authority of the 
Uiviue VVord. 

IN ow certamly the party of whom I have been speakiog, 
taken aa a whole, were of a character of mind ont of which 
Liberaliam might eaaily grow up, aa in fact it did ; cer- 
tainly they breathed around an influence which made men 
of reiigious seriouaneaa shrink into themselves. But, while 
I aay as much as this, I have no intention whatever of 
implying that the talent of the University, in the years 
before aud after 1820, waa hberal in ita theology, in the 
aense in which the bulk o£ the educated classes through 
the country are hberal now. I would not for the world 
be supposed to detract from the Christian eaniestness, and 
the activity in rehgioua works, above the average of men, 
of many of the peraona in queation. They would have 
proteated against their being supposed to place reason 
bef ore faith, or knowledge bef ore devotion ; yet I do con- 
aider that they uneonsciously encouraged and sueceaafully 
introduced into Oxford a hcence of opinion which went far 
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beyond them. Iu their day they did little more thaa take 
credit to themselves for enlightened views, largenesa of 
mind, liberality of sentiment, without drawing the line 
between what was just and what waa inadmisaible in 
apeculation, and without aeeing the tendency of their own 
principlea ; and engrossing, as they did, the mental energy 
of the Universfty, they met for a time with no ertectual 
liindrance to the apread of their influencc, except (what 
indeed at the moment was most effectual, but not of aii 
intellectual character) the thorough-going Toryiam and 
traditionary Church-of-England-ism of the great body of 
the Colleges and Convocation. 

Now and tlien a man of note appeared in the Pulpit 
or Lecture Rooms of the Univernity, who was a worthy 
repreaentative of the more religious and devout Anglicans 
These belonged chiefly to the High-Church party ; for the 
party called Evangelical never has been able to breathe 
freely in the atmosphere of Oxford, and at no time has 
been conapicuoua, aa a party, for talent or leaming. But 
of thc old High Chui-chmen aeveral exerted some sort of 
Anti-liberal infliience in the place, at least from time to 
time, and that influence of an intellectual nature. Among 
theae especially may be mentioned Mr. John Miller. of 
Worcester College, who preaehed the Bampton Lecture 
in the year 1817. But, aa far as I know,Jie who turned 
the tide, and bro ught th e talent of the University roun3~ 
to thB~"3ide ot the oM theolngy, and against what wa s 
fa miliarly mlled " mH.rch -nf-minrl," WHH Mr l?ph1f _Tti , 
and from Kehle the mental activity of Oxford took that : 
CQnta; ary direction which ih hiipH in whn.t, wnft caiied irac^ 
tj jianJHm. _ 

Keble was young in years, when he became a Ujiivereity 
celehiity, and younger in mind. He had the purity and 
simplicity of a child. He had few aympathies with the in- 
tcllectual party^ who sincerely welcomed him as a brilliant 
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speciuien of young Oxford. He instinctively shut up be- 
fore literary display, and pomp and Honniahnees of man- 
ner, faulte which always will beset academical notabilities. 
He did not reepond to their advances. His collision witli 
tbem (if it may be so callod) was thus described by Hurrell 
Froude in bia owJi way. " Poor Keble ! " he used gravely 
to say, " he was asked to joiu the aristocracy of talent, hut 
he soon found his level." He went into the country, but 
his inBtance servea to prove that men need iiot, in the 
event, lose that influenee whieh is rightly theirs, because 
they happen Ut be thwarted in the iwe of the channelB 
natura) and proper to its exercise. He did not lose his 
place in the minds of men because he was out of their 
sight. 

Keble was a man who guided himaelf and formed his 
judgmentis, not by proeesses of reaaon, by imjuiry or by 
argument, but, to use the word in a broail sense, by 
authority. Conscience is an authority ; the Bible is an 
authority; sucb is tbe Church; such ie Antiquity; suoh 
are the words of the wise ; Huch are hereditary lessons ; 
Huch are ethical truths ; such are historical memoriee, such 
are legal saws and state masims ; such are proverbs ; such 
are sentiments, preaages, and prepossessions. It aeemed to 
me as if be ever felt happier, when he could speak or act 
under some sucb primary or exterual sanetion ; and could 
use arguraent mainly as a means of reeommending or ex- 
plaining wbat had claims on hia reception prior to proof. 
He even felt a tendernoas, I think, in apite of Bacon, for 
the Idola of the Tribe and the Den, of the Market and 
the Theatre. What he hated instinctively was heresy, 
inaubordination, reaistance to things establisbed, claims of 
independence, disloyalty, innovation, a critical, censorioua 
spirit. And aucb waa the main principle of the achool 
which in the course of ye&rs was formed around him ; nor . 
L ia it e&sy to aet limita to ita influence in its day ; for multi- J 
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tuiieH of men, who did not profess its teaching, or accept 
its peculiar doctrines, were willing neverthelesn, or found 
it to their purpoHe, to act in cnmpany with it. 

Indeed for a time it was practically the chHmpion and 
advocate of tlie political doctrincH of the great clerical lu- 
terost throngh the eountry, who fouiid iii Mr. Keble and hi.s 
tnends an intellectual, as well aa inoral support to their 
eauae, which they looked for in vain elsewhere. His weak 
point, in their eyes, wa« his consistency; for he carried 
his love of authority and old times so far, as to be more 
than gentle towards the Catholic Religion, with whicli 
the Toryism of Oxford anil of the Church of England liad 
no sympathy. Accordingly, if my memory be correct, he 
never eould get himself to throw his heart into the oppo- 
sition niadc to Cathohe Emancipation, strongly as he re- 
volted from the pohtics and the instrumentB by means of 
which that Emancipation waw won. I fancy he would 
have had no difficulty in accepting Dr. JohnBon'a saying 
about "the first Whig:" and it grieved and ottended him 
that the " Via prima salntis " sfiould be opened to the 
Catholic body frora the Whig quai-ter. In spite of his 
reverence for tlie Old Religion, I conceive that on the 
whole he would rathur have kept its profeasors beyond the 
pale of the Constitution with the Tories, than adinit thenr 
un the principles of the Whigs. Moreover, if the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 was too lax in principle for Iiim and his 
friends, much less, as is very plain, could they endure to 
subscribe to the ravolutionaiy doctrinea of 1776 and 1789, 
which they felt to be absoiutely and entirely out of keep- 
ing with theological tmth. 

The old Tory or Con-servative party in Oxford had in it 
no principle or power of development, and that from its 
very nature and conatitution : it was otherwise with the 
Liberals. They represented a new idea, which waa hut 
graduaily learaing to recognize itself, to ascertain ita 
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chamctQriaticH und cxternal rGlatioQ&, and ta cxert an 
influeiice upoii the Univeraity. Thu party grew, ail the 
time that I was in Oxford, even in numberw, certainly in 
breadtli and definiteueMH of doctriue, and ia power. Aiid, 
wliat waw a far highcr consideration, by the accesnion of 
, Ur. Arnolds pupils, it was iuvcnted with an elevation of 
charactoi' wliieh claimed the respect cven of its opponentn. 
On the otlier haiid, iii pTOportion aa it becamc more eai'n- 
est and lesH self-applauding, it became more free-«poken ; 
and merabera of it might be found who, from the mere 
ctrcumstance o£ remainiug firm to their original profea- 
sions, would in the jndgment of the world, aa to their 
piiblic actB, aeem to have left it for the Conaervative cainp. 
Thus, neither iu its componunt parta uor in its policy, was 
it the same in 1832, 1836, and 1841, aa it waa in 1845. ' 

Theae last remarka will serve to throw light npon a 
matter personal to my.self, which I have introduced into 
my Narrative, and to which my attention has been point- 
edly called, now that my Volnme is coming to a second 
edition. 

It haa been strongly urged upon me to re-conaider the 
following passagea which occnr in it ; " The men who had 
driven me froni OxfoiiJ were distinctly the Liberals, it was 
they who had opened tho attack upon Tract 90," p. 203, 
and " I found no fault with tlie Liberals ; they had beaten 
me in a tair field," p. 214. 

I am very unwilling to .seem iingracioua, or to cause pain 
in any quarter; still I am sorry to say I cannot modify these 
statements. It is aurely a matter of liistorical fact that I 
left Oxford upon the University proceedings of 1 84rl ; and 
in thasc proeeedings, whother wc look to the Heads of 
Houses or the resident Maaters, the leaders, if intellect 
and influence make men auch, were memhers of the Liberal 
party. Those who did not lead, eoncurred or aequieseed 
in tbein, — I may say, lelt a aatisfactiou. I do not recoUect 
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aiiy Liberal wlio w&» oii iny aide on that nccaaion. Ex- 
ceptiug tlie Lilwi-al, no other party, as a party, acted 
af!;ainHt me. I am iiot complaininj; of theiu ; I ileaerved 
nothing else at their hands. They eould uot undo in 1846, 
even had they wi.shed it, (and tliere ifi no proof they did,) 
what they had done in 1841. In 1845, when I had already 
{(iven up the conteHt for four years, and my part in it had 
pansed into the handa of otherH, theii some of those who 
were prominent against me in 1S41, feeling (what they 
liad uot felt in 1841) the danger oF driving a number of 
niy followers to Rome, and joined by youngei- frienda who 
had come into Univeraity importanee .sinee 1841 and felt 
kindly towards me, adopted a courae more comiiatent witli 
their principlea, and pi-oceeded to shield from tlie zeal of 
tlie Hebdomadal Hoard, not me, but. pi-ofeasedly, all parties 
thraugh the country, — Tractariana, Evangeiicals, Liberals 
in general,— who had to subacribe to the Anglicau formu- 
lariea, on the ground that those fonnulai-ies, rigidly taken, 
were, on aome point or other, a difficulty to all parties 
alike. 

However, besides the hiatorical fact, I can bear witnesa 
to uiy own feeling at the time, aud my feeling waa thia : — 
that those who in 1S41 had considei-ed it to be a duty to 
act against me, had then done their worat. What was it 
to iiie what tliey were now doing in oppoaition to the New 
Test proposed by tlie Hebdomadal Board f I owed theni 
no thanks for their trouble. I t«ok no iutereat at all, in 
Febmary, 1845, in the pioceediuga of the Heads of Houses 
and of the Convocation. I feit myself dead as regarded 
vny relations to the Anglican Church. My leaving it waa 
all but a matter ol' time. 1 beHeve I did not even thank 
my real friends, the two Froctora, who in Convocation 
atopped by their Veto the condemnation of Tract 90 ; jior 
did 1 make any acknowledgment to Mr. Rogera, norto Mr. 
James Mozley, nor, aa I think, to Mf. Hussey, foi- their 
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pamphletB on my behalf. My fraine of inind in hest. de- 
Bcribed by the Nentiment of the paeaage iu Horace, which 
at the time 1 wae forid of ijuoting, as expreesing my view 
of the relation that existed hetween the Vice-Chaneellor 
and myself. 

" Penthfu. 
Rflctor Tbebarum, qiiid me perffrre pBtiqiip 
Indignnm cngan? " " AdimsBi Ikiiib." " Nempe pecuB, rem, 
LeGtos. srKentum ; toUas lioet." " !□ maiiiciB et 
CoDipediliua, snvo te mib cuBtode CenebD." (fie. ihe S9 Ai-t.iclra.} 
" Ijise Dcii, itMHi atque volam, me aolvet." Opinor, 
Hoesentit; WoHor. Mon attiTTia Hnea reruia ett, 

I conclude this notice of Liberalism in Oxford, and the 
party wliich was aiitagonistic to it, with some propositions 
in detail, which, as a inember of the latter, and together 

,h the High Church, I earnestly denouneed and abjured. 

.. Norctigiou» t uuet is important, unl eaw reaaoa shows it 
to" )ie ao 

Therefare, e.g. the doctriiie uf the Athan&siau Crced is not to he 
ineiBted on, nnleBs it tends tn convert the bouI ; a.ud the docitriiie of 
the Atouement is to he insiBted ou, if it dooB couvert the houI. 

'., No one can believe what he doea not uuderistand . 



3. No theolo^cal dQctrine is any thiny more than au 
o pinion which happens to be held by bodies of men . 

Tberpfoi'p, e.g. iio creed, ii.a nuc b , i» iieee«Bafy for sB,lvatio ii. 

4. It is dishoneat in a man to make an act of faith in 
what he has not had brought home to him by actual proof. 

Therefore, e..g, the niii,sn uf men oiight not absoliitel)' to belipvp iu 
the divine authoiit.v of the Bible. 

■5. It is immoral iu a man to believe more than he can 
spontaneously receive as being congenia! to hia moral and 
mental nature. 

Theretore, li.g. a ^iveu iiidivlduttl i» tiut bouud u 
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6. No revealed doctrinea or precepta may reasonably 
stand in the way of acientific eonclusions. 
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7. Christianity is neeesBarily modified by the growth of 
civilization, and tbe exigencies of times. 



S. There is a aystem of religion more simply true than 

Christianity as it has ever been received. 

Therefore, e.g. we may advanee that Chriatiaiiity is the " oorn of 
wheat '■ which haf; heen dead for IBOO yeara, but ftt lengtb vriU bear 
fruit ; and Chat Mahometaniifm in thii mftnly religion, ftnd BxiBting 

9. There is a i-iglit of Private Judgment : that is, there 
is no existing autbority on earth competent to interfere 
with the liberty of iudividuals in reasoning and judging 
for tliemseives about the Bible aud it*i eontenta, as they 
sevei'ally pleaae. 



10. Thei-e are rights of couscience suehj that every one 
may lawfully advance a claim to profess and teach wbat is 
1'alse and wrong in matters, religioua, soeial, and moral, 
provided that to his private conscience it soems absolutely 
true and right. 

'rherefore,e,g. tndividiialEi have a right topreftQh and pradliae tomi- 
oatioii and polygaoiy. 

11. There in no sucli thing as a natioual or state eon- 
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12. The civil power Lim uo poaitive duty, iii a iiurmat 
state of thiiiga, to inaiutaiu religioiis truth. 

ThereEore, e.g. blnKfheniy and sabijatli-br»akJUK nre iiot ri);litly 
pmiiHhablf by Imv. 

la^Utility antl fixpptlipnpf- iu:.' t.hp TnP!t.Jiirn of politir-j^l 

']'herptorB, e.g. no pQniBbineut m&y be eaacted, on tbe gronnd that 



14. The Civil Power may flispose of Church property 
without sacrilege. 

Therefore, e.g. Henrv VIll. CDmmitted no ain in hiH Byoli&tioua. 

15. The Cfvil FnvTiiliii-i tlif ri^hti v' ■J""'"°ti°*i''cil jm-io. 
iJictioa aad admmis tratioii. 

Thercfore, e.g. Pa,rliBinetit inay imposc ni-tieles ot faith on the 
Chiirch or auppreaa DioceflPH. 

16. It is lawful to rise in arms agaiiist legitimate 
princea 

Therefore. p.g. the PudtaQS in tbe ITth oentury, iind the Frenofa in 
tha ISbb, were justiB&hle in their Rebellion and BeTolntion respea- 
. tively. 

17. The people are the legitimate source of power. 

TbBretore, e.g. DniverBB,! Soffra^ is amouK thc nBtnrB,] ri(;htH o( 

18. Vii-tue is the child of knowledge, and vice of ignor- 
ance. 

Thcretcre, e.g. eduoatioii, periodicBl literature, railroad tnLvelUiiK, 
ventila,tiDn, drB,iaage, u,nd the Brt9 ut life, when fully cstried ont. 
aerve to makc a, populatton moral nnd happy. 

AIl oE these propositiona, and many others too, were 
famihar to me thirty yeara ago, as iii the number of the 
teneta of LiberaUsm, and, while I gave into uone of them 
exeept No. 12, and perhapa No. 11, and partly No, 1, 
before I began to publish, so afterwards I wrote against 
moat of them in some part or other of my Anglican worka. 

If it is necessary to refei' to a work, not simply my own. 
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Viut of the Tractarian ychool, whicii coiitaiiia a Himilar pru- 
t«st, I shoulfl iiame the Injra Apostoliea. This volunie, 
which by accident haa been left unnoticed, except inciden- 
tally, in my Narrative, was collected together from the 
pages of the Br-itish Magazine, iu which ita conteiits 
originally appeared, and published in a separate fomi, im- 
mediately aftei' Hurrell Froude'8 death in 1836. Its 
signatures, a, ^, y. 5, e, ^, denote respectively as iiuthors, 
Mr. Eowclen, Mr. Hurrell Froude, Mr. Keble, Mr. Newman, 
Mr. Robert Wilberfoice, and Mr. laaac Williams. 

There is one poem on " Liberalism," beginning " Ye caii- 
not halve the Gospel of Ood's c^ace ; " which bears out the 
aecount of Liberalism a« abov); giveii : and anothor upon 
" the Age to come," defining from its own point of view 
the poaition and prospeets of Liberalism. 

I need hardly say that the above Note is mainiy his- 
torical. How far the Liberal party of 1830-40 really 
held the above eighteen Theses, which I attributed to them, 
and how far and in what sense I should oppose those 
Theaes now, could scarcely l)e explained without a sf.-pai-ate 
Diesertation. 
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NOTE B. ON PAGE 23. 

ECCI.EHIA?nCAL MIRACLES. 



The writer, who j^ve occ&sion for tlie foregoiiig Narra- 
tive, was very severe with me for what I had said about 
Miracles in the Preface to t)ie Life of St. Walburga I 
obeerve therefore as follow.s : — 

C&tholics helieve that miracles happen in any age of 
the Chnrch, though not for the same pui-pOBes, in the same 
nuniber, or witli the aame ovidenee, as in Apostolic times. 
The Apoatles wrought them in evidenee of tbeir divine * 
mission : and with this objeet they have beeii sometimes 
wrought by Evangehsts of countiies since, as even Pro- 
testants alluw. Henee we hear of them in the history of 
St Gregory iii Poutus, and St. Martin in Gaul ; and in 
their case, as in that of the Apostles, they were both 
nnmeroua and clear. As they are granted to Evangeliats, 
so are they granted, though in lesa measure and evidence, 
to other ho!y men ; and as boly men are not found equally 
at all timea and in all places, therefore miracles are iu 
some places aiid times more than iii others. And since, 
generally, tbey are granted to faitli and prayer, therefore 
in a eountry iu wliich faith and prayer abound, they will 
be more likely to ocour, than where and wheu faith and 
prayer are not : so that theiroceurrence iairregular. And 
further, as faith and prayer ohtain miraclea,,so still more 
commonly do they gain from above the ordinary interven- 
tions of Providence ; and, as it is often very difficult to 
distinguiah between a, providence and a miracle, and there 
wiU be more providences thau miracles, hence it will 
bappen that mauy oocurrences will be called miraculouB, 
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which, etrictly speakiug, are not auch, that is, not more 
than providential mereies, or what are sometimes ealleil 
" t/razie " or " favoura." 

Peraons, who believe all this, in accordance with Catlio- 
lic teaching, as I did and do, they, oii the report of a 
mirade, will of neeesaity, the neeesaity of good logic, be 
led to say, tirst, " It may be," and aecondly, " Bnt I must 
have good evideiice in order to beheve it" 

1. It may be, because miracles take place in all agea; 
it inuat beclearlyproiJerf, because perhapaafterall it may bi! 
only a providential mercy, or an exaggeration, or a miatake, 
or an imposture. Well, this is precisely wha.t I had naid, 
which the writer, who haa given ooeaaion to this Volume, 
considered so irrational. I had said, as he nuotes me, " In 
this day, and undei' our preaent circumstaneea, we cau only 
reply, that there Is no i'ea8on why they ahould not be." 
Surely this ia good lo^e, provided that miracles do oeeur 
in all ages ; and so again I am logical in saying, " There is 
nothing, pvimS, facie, in the miraeulous accounts iii ijues- 
tion, to repel a properly taught or religiously disposed 
mind." What is the matter with thia statement i Mj^ 
assailant doea not pretend to say what the matter is, and 
he cannot; but he expreases a rude, uameaning aatonish- 
ment. Accordingly, in the paasage which he quotes, I 
obaerve, " Miracles are the kind of facta proper to eccle- 
siaaticat history, just aa instances of sagaeity or daring. 
peraonal prowesa, or erime, are tlie facts proper ttt aeculai' 
hiatory." What is the harm of this? 

2. But, though a mh^acle be conceivable, it has to he 
proved. What has to be proved? (1) That the event 
oecurred aa stated, and ia iiot a false report or an es- 
aggeration. (2) Tliat it is clearly miraeulous, and not a 
mere providence or anawer to prayer within the order of 
nature. What is the fault of aaying thia ? The incjuiry 
is parallcl to tliat which is made about some extraordinary 



fiict iii Nticulai" histoiy. Suppijsiiig 1 hear that Kiii}f 
Gharles II. flied a CatJiolic, I ani led to say : It rtiay Iie, 
liut what is your proof/ 

Ln my Essay on Miraales of the year 1826, 1 propoaed 
three questions about a pi-ofesaed miraculoua occurrenee : 
1. is it anteeedently prohable? 2. is it in ita natv/re 
certainly miraculous ? 3. has it suflScient evidenee / To 
these three heads I had regard in iiiy Essay of 1842 ; and 
under theiu I still wieh to conduet the iiii|iiiry into the 
miracles of Ecelesiastieal History. 

So mucli For general principles ; as to St. Walljurga, 
though I iiave no intention at alt of denying that nu- 
meraus mii^acles have lieen wrought by her iiitercessioH. 
still, neither the Autljor of hur Life, nor I, the Elditor, 
felt that we ha<l grounds for binding oursolves to the 
belief of cei-tain alleged miracles in particular. I made, 
however, one exception ; it was the mediciuat oil whidi 
flows from her reliea. Now as to the ver-tsimilitude, th^ 
■miraculousness, and the fact, ot' this medicinal oil. 

1. The veriaiinilitudfi. It is plain there is nothing ex- 
travagant in this report of her relics haviiig a supematural 
virtue; and for this reaaon, because there are such in- 
stances in Scripture, and Scripture caniiot be extravagaut. 
For instanee, a man was restored to life by touching the 
relicH of tlie Pi-ophet Eliseus. The sacreii text i-uns thus : 
— " And Elisha died, and they buried him. And the bands 
of the Moabitea invaded the land at the coniing in of the 
year. And it came to pass, as they were burying a raan, 
that, behold, they spied a band of men ; and they cast the 
man into the sepuichre of Gtisha. And, when the man was 
let down, atid toucked the hones nf Eiisha, he revived, and 
stood upon hia feet." Again, in the case of an inanimate 
aubstance, which had touched a living Saint : " And God 
wroughi special miraclea by the hands of Paul ; so that 
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frojn his bodyweTe brought unto thesick handkercfdefs or 
«proJiH.atid thediseaaea depiirtedfromthem." And again 
in the case of a pool : " An Ani/el waai douia at a certain 
Reason into the pool, and troubleil the water ; whosoever 
theu first, after the troubliny oF the water, stepped iu, 
was made whule uf wkatsoever disease he liad." 2 Kings 
[4 Kings] xiii. 20, 21. Acta xix. 11, 12. John v. 4. 
Tlierefore there is nothiug extravagant in the character of 
the mirade. 

2. Next, the matter of fact: — is there an oil Howing 
from St. Walburgas toinb, which is inedicinal ? To this 
question I confined myself in my Preface. Of the ae- 
counbs of medieval miraclea, I said that there was no extra- 
vagance in iheir general character, bnt I could not afErm 
that there waa alwftya evidence for them. I eould not 
simply accept them as/acfe, but I coutd not reject them in 
their 7Mti(.re ; — they miijht be true, for thay were not im- 
possible ; but they were not proved to be true, because 
there was not trustworthy testiraony. However, aa to St. 
Walburga, I repeat, I made one exception, the fact of the 
medicinal oil, since l'or that iniracle there was distinct and 
auccessive testimoDy. And then I went od to give a chain 
of witnesaes. It was niy duty to Htate what those wit- 
nenHeB said in their very worda ; m I gave the teatimoniea 
in full, tracing them from the Sainfcs death. I said, " She 
is one of the principal Saints of her age and country." 
Then I quoted Basnage, a Pi-ote.staiit, who says. " Six 
writora are extant, who have employed themselves in 
relating the deeds or miracles of Walburga." Then I 
said that her " renown waa not the mere natural f/rowth of 
ages, but begina with the very eentury of the Sainfs 
death." Then I observed that only two miracles secm to 
have been " distinctly reported of her as occurring in her 
lifetime; and they were handed down apparently by tra- 
dition." Alao, that auch miraclea arc aaid to have com- 
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menced about X.H. 777. Then I apoke of the rnedicinal oil 
as having teHtimony to it iii 893, in 1306, after 1450, io 
1615, and in 1620. Also. 1 siiiil that Mabillon seeniH not 
U) have believfd soine of her miracleH ; »nd that the earliest 
witnesH had fjot into trouble with hin Rishop. And so I 
left the matter, as a question to fje decided by evidence, 
not dfciding any thing mysclf. 

What waR the harm of all this i but my Critic mad- 
dled it together in a most extraordinary manner, and 
1 ain far froni aure that he knew himaelf the deSnite cate- 
jjorical charge which he intended it to convey against me. 
One of his reinarke in, " What ha.s become of the holy oil 
for tbe last 240 years, Dr. Newman does not say," p. 25, 
Of eourse I did not, because I did not know ; I gave the 
evidence An 1 foiind it ; be aH»umes that I had a poiiit to 
prove, and then asks why I did not make the evidenoe 
larger tban it was. 

I can tell him morc about it now : the oil atill flows ; I 
have had some of it in my posseAsion ; it is medicinal still. 
This leads to the third head, 

3. Itm mwfi.cu,l'iasii6BH. On thispoint.sineelhavebeen 
in thc Catholic Cburch, I have found there. is a 'liflerence 
of opinion. Some persons oonsider that the oil is the 
natural produee of the rock, and has ever flowed from it ; 
others, that by a clivine gift it flows from the relics ; and 
othera, flUowing tbat it now comes naturally from the 
1-ock, are disposed to hold that it was in its origin mira- 
culouB, as wfts tbe virtue of the pooj of Betbsaida. 

Thin point mURt be settled of conrse before the virtue of 
the oil can be aacribed to tbesanctity of St. Walhnrga; for 
myself, T neither have, nor ever bave had, the means of 
going into the question ; but 1 will take tlie opportunity 
of its having come before me, to make one or two remarkB, 
supplemental of what I have said on other occasions. 
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1. I frankly conienB that the pranent aiivance of science 
tends to make it prohahle that variouH facts take plaee, 
aud have taken place, in tlie order of nature, which 
hitherto have been eonsidered by Catholics as simply Huper- 



2. Though I readily make this admisnion, it must not 
be suppoaed in conser|UBUce that I am disposed to grant at 
once, that every event was natural in point ot' fact, whicli 
Diight have taken place by the laws of nature ; for it is 
obvious, no CathoHc cau bind the Almighty to act only iii 
one and the same way, or to the observance always of His 
own laws. An event which is posaible in the way of na- 
ture, is certainly posaible too to Divine Power without 
the se<juence of natural cause and eSect at all. A con- 
flagration, to take a parallel, may be the work of aii 
incendiary, or the result of a flash of lightning ; nor 
would a jury think it safe to find a man guilty of arson, if 
a dangerous thundei-storm was raging at the veiy time 
when the fire broke out. In like manner, upon the hypo- 
thesis that a mii'aculous dispensation is in operation, a 
recoveiy from diseaRes to which medical science is equal, 
may nevertheless in matter of fact have taken place, not 
by natural means, but by a supornatural interpoaition. 
That the Lawgiver always acts through His owii laws, is 
au asaumption, of whieh I never saw proof. In a given 
oase, then, the possibility of assigning a human cause 
for an event does not ipso facto prove that it is not 
miraculous. 

3. So far, however.is plain.that.till some experimentwm 
crucis can be found, such as to be decisive against the 
natural cause or the supernatural, aii oceurrence of this 
kind will as little convince an unbeliever that there has 
been a divine interference in the case, as it will drive the 
Catholic to admit that there bas been no interference at 
alt. 




4. ytil! there is this gttin accniingto the CathoHc canse 
froin the larger views we now passess of the operation of 
natural eauaes, viz. that our opponenfcs will not in future 
be so ready a,» hiUierto, to impute fraud and falsehood to 
our priests and their witiiessea, on the ground of their 
pretending or reporting things that are incredible. Our 
opponents bave a^ain and a^rain accused us of false wit- 
uesH, on account of atateuiiints which they now allow are 
either true, or may liave been true. They account indeed 
for the -strange facts very dtfFereatly from us : but still 
they allow that fact*; they were. It is a great thing to 
have our eharacters cleared ; and we may reasonably hope 
that, the next time our word ia vouched for occurrenees 
which appear to be miraculous, our faeta will be investi- 
gated, not our testimony impugned. 

5. Even granting that certain occurrences, which we 
have hitherto accounted miraculous, havenotabaolutelya 
claim to be so considered, nevertheless they constitute an 
argument atill in behalf of Reveiation and the Church. 
Providences, or what are called rirnzic, though they do not 
rise to the order of miracles, yet, if they occur again and 
again in conuexion with the same persons, institutions, or 
doctrinea, may supply a curaulative evidence of the fact 
of a supematural presence in the quarter in which they 
are found. I have already alluded to this point in my 
Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles, and I have a particular 
reaBon, as will presently be seen, for referring here to 
wbat I aaid in the course of it. 

In that Esaay, after bringing its main argument to an 
end, I append to it a review of " the cvidence for particular 
alleged miracles." "It does not strictly fall within the 
scope of the EsBay," I observe, " to pronounce upon the 
truth or falsehood of this or that miraculous narrative, as 
it oceurs in ecclesiaBticaV hi.atory ■, but only to furnish such 
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eousideratioiw, ae iiiay be iisefui in forming u 
lon in particular caaes," p. cv. However, I thoaght 
'it to go farther and "to set down the evidenee foi" 
jainst certain miracles as we meet with them," ibid. 
icnsaing these miraeleH separately, I uiake the fol- 
remarka, to which I have just beeu refeiTiug. 
diseussing the alleged miracle of the Thunderiug 
I observe :— " Nor doea it coneern us much to 
the objection, that there is nothing wtrictly mira- 
in such an oceurrence, because suddeu thunder- 
after drought are uot unfrequent; for, I would 
■er, Grant me such miraclea ordinarily in the early 
Ihurch, and I will ask no other ; grant that, upou prayer 
benefits are vouchsafed, deliveranees are eftected, unhoped- 
► for results obtained, sicknesses eured, tempests laid, peati- 
j^ lences put to flight, famines remedied, judgmenta inflicted, 

taud there will be no need of analyzing the causes, whether 
BUpernatural or natural, to which they are to be referred, 
|l> They may, or they may not, in this or that caae, foUow or 
^ aurpass the laws of nature, and they may do so plainly or 
I» doubtfully, but the eommon aenae of mankind will call 
^ them miraculous ; for by a miracle ia popularly meant 
I» whatever be ita formal definition, au event whieh im- 
|( pi-esses upon the mind the immediate presenee of the 
I Moral Goveraor of the world. He may Bometimes act 
' through nature, sometimes beyond or against it ; but 
', those who admit the fact of such interferences, will have 
I little difficulty in admitting alao their atrictly miraculous 
' character, if the eireumatanees of the case require it, and 
' thoae who deny miraeles to the early Church will be 
equally strenuous againat aliowing her the grace of auch 
intimate influence (i£ we may so speak) upon the course of 
divine Providence, as is here in question, even though it 
be not miraculoua." — p. cxxi 

Aiid again, apeakiug of the death of Arius : " Eut after 
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aI\, was it A miracle ^ for, if aot wo are khoiiriiig- at a 
prnnf of which notfaing comea. The more imined^te 
anawrtr to this ■iue»tion has already heen anggeati^i sevent 
timeM. When a Biflhop with his duek prays ai^h.t uid 
day ^ainnt a hi^i-etic, and at length begs of God to take 
him away, and when he in sudiienly taJtenaway. almost at 
the moment of hLs triumph, anil Ghat by a death awfnlly 
aignitieant, from its likenesH to one recordeil in Scriptare, 
ia it not triflint; to aak whether snch an ocenrreQce eomes 
np to the detinition of a miracle ? The miestion is not 
whether it is formaUy a miraele, bnt whether it is an 
event, the iike of which peraona, who deny that miraeUs 
continue, wiil consent that the Church ahould be consid- 
ered still able to perform. If they are williag to allovr 
to the Church rach extraoriiinary protection. it ia for them 
to draw the line to the aatisfaction of people in general, 
between these and strictly miracuioas events ; if. on the 
other hand, they deny their occurrence in the times of the 
Church, then there ia soiEcient reaaon for onr appealing 
here to the history of Arius in proof of the affirmative." 
— p. clx.tiL 

These remarfcs, thas made upon the Thundering Legicm 
and the death of Arins, muat be applieil, in consennence of 
inventigations made aince the date of my Elsaay, to the ap- 
parent miracle wrought in favour of the African coQfessora 
in the V'andaJ persecution. Their tongues were cut out 
by the Arian tyrant, and yet they spoke as before. lu 
my Essay I insisted on this fact as being strietty miracu- 
loua. Among other remarka (referriQg to the inatances 
adduced by Middleton and others in disparagement of the 
miraele. viz of " a girl hom without a tongue, wbo yet 
**iked as distinctly and easily, as if she had enjoyed the 
Senefit of that organ," and of a boy who lost his 
le at tbe age of eight or nine, yet retained his speech, 
ler perfectiy or not,) I said, " Does Middleton meau 
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to say, tliat. if certaiu ot' ineii lost their toiigues at the 
rommand of a tyrant for the suke uf their rBliijion, and 
theii spoke aa plmnly aa hefora, nay i/ rnily one pereon 
joas 30 mutilated and so gifted, it woiikl not be a miracle ? " 
— p. ccx, And I enlarged upon the minute detaiJa of the 
fact as reported to us by eye-witneSHe» and contemporaries. 
" Out of the seven writei* adjuced, six are coutemporaries ; 
three, if not four, aro eye-witnesses of the miracle. One 
reporta from an eye-witness, and oue testifies to a fervent 
record at the burial-ptace of the sulijects of it. All aeven 
were living, or had beeii atayiiig, at one oi' other of tlie 
two placea which are mentioned as their abode. One is a 
Pope, a aecond a Cathotic Bishop, a third a Bishop of a 
aehisraatical party, a fourth an eniperor, a Rfth a soldier, 
a politician, and a su^pected intidel, a sixth a statesman 
and courtier, a seventh a rhetorician and philosopher. 
' He cut out the tongues by the roots,' aays Victor, Bishop 
of Vito ; ' I perceived the tongues entirely gone by the 
roota,' saya jEneaa ; ' aa low down as the throat,' says 
ProcopiuB ; ' at the roota,' says Justinian and St. Gregory ; 
'he spoke like an edncated man, without impediment,' 
eays Victor of Vito ; ' with articulateness,' says ^iiueas ; 
' better than before ; ' ' they talked without any impedi- 
inent," says Procopius ; ' speaking with perfect voice,' 
saya Marcellinus ; ' they spoke perfectly, even to the end,' 
says the second Victor ; ' tlie worda were formed, full, and 
perfect,' says St. Gregory." — ^p. ceviii. 

However, a few yearw ago an Articie appeared in Note.s 
and QueWea (No, for May 22, 1S58), in which various 
evideuce waa addueed to sliow that the tongue is not ne- 
Ge.s.sary for articutate apeech. 

\. Col. Churctiill, in hia Lebanon, speaking of the 
cruetties of Djezzar Pacha, in extraeting to the root the 
tongues of aome Emirs, adda, " It ia a curioiis fact, how- 
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i-ver, that tlie tuii^i^uea ^ruw ix^iiin siiffiRietitly for the 
purposea of apeecli." 

2. Sir John Malcolm. in Iub Skpfi-hfs nf Per»ia, speaks 
of Zab, Khaii of Khialit, who was contlemned to loae 
hia tongue. " This manJate," he sayn, " was impei-feetly 
executed, aiid tlie loss of half this member deprived him 
of speech. Being afterwards persuaded that ita being cut 
close to the root would enable him to speak .su as to be 
understood, he submitted to the operatioii ; and the efiect 
lias beeu, that his voice, though indistinct and thick, is yet 
intelliyible to persons accustomed to converse with him. 
... I am iiot an anatomist, aiid I cannot therefore give a 
reaaon, why a mau, who could uot artieulate with half a 
tongue. should speak when he had none at all : hut the 
facts are as stated." 

3. And Sir John MeNeill says, "In anawer to your 
inquiries about the powere of speech retained by persona 
who have had theii- tonguea cut out, I ean atate from per- 
Honal obaervation, that several persona whom I knew in 
Persia, who liad been aubjected to that punishment, spoke 
so inteiligibly as to be able to transact important businesa. 
. . . The conviction in Persia is univei-sal, that the power 
of apeeeli is destroyed by merely eutting otf the tip of the 
tongue ; and is to a uaeful extent restored by eutting otf 
another portion aa far baek aa a perpendicular section can 
be made of the portion that ia free from attachment at the 
lower snrface. ... 1 never had to meet with a peraon 
who had suHered thia pnnishment, wbo conld not speak so 
aa to be quite intelligible to hia familiar associates." 

I slioulti not be honest, if I profeaaed to be simply eon- 
verted, by these testimoniea, to the belief that there was 
nothing miraculous in the case of the African confessors. 
It is quite aa fair to be sceptical on one side of the questioo 
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as ontheother ; andif Gibbon isconsidered worthy oi* praise 
for his stubborn incredulity in receiving the evidence 
for this miracle, I do not see why I am to be blamed, if I 
wish to be quite sure of the f ull appositeness of the recent 
evidence which is brought to its disadvantage. Questions 
of fact cannot be disproved by analogies or presumptions ; 
the inquiry must be made into the particular case in all 
its parts, as it comes before us. Meanwhile, I fuUy allow 
that the points of evidence brought in disparagement of 
the miracle a,re prima facie of such cogency, that, till they 
are proved to be irrelevant, Catholics are prevented from 
appealing to it for controversial purposes. 



XOTE C. ON PAGE 153. 

SERMON (JN WI.SDOM AND INNOCBNCE. 

The professed baHi» of tlie charge oE lying and equivoca- 
tion made againat me. and, in iny persoo, aj^ainat thc 
Catholic clcrgy, waa, as I have alrcady noticed in the 
Pre[ace, a certaiii Sermon ol' uiine on Wlndom ami /nno- 
cencc, being the 20th iu a series of " Sermons on Subjects 
of the Day," written, preached, aud publiBhcd while I waa 
an Auglican. Oi this Sermon my accuHer spoke thus in 
hia Pamphlet : — 

"1tiBOCuupiedeutirelywiththeBttitudeaf'tliewor1d'to'ChrijtUiis'»ud 
' Ihe Church.' By tho world B,ppeiirs to be siguitied, eBpecially. tbe Protea- 
tiLnli public ol theserBahuB ; tvhat Dr. NBwiiiB,niDeaus by Christiaus, aud tbe 
Church.hellasliotleftindoubt: foriutbe preoediugSermODbo EByE : 'But 
i( the tmth must be spokeD. what are tbe bimible loDnk aud tbe bol; uuu, 
nud other regnlara, be they are caJled, but CbriatiaDB after the very ptttteru 
giTeuasiu Scripture. £c.' .... Tbis iE hisdeflDitiou of Christiaus. Aud 
in tbe SermaD itself , he BUffioieutly defiiies wbat he lueaDB by ' the Ghnrob,' 
iu two uoteE o( her character, whtch he Bhallgive iu bis owu wardB : ' What, 
lor inetance, thougb we nraut that BacrameDtBl coDfeBsion and tha celibaoy 
ot tbe olergy do teud to coiiBolidate the body politic io the relation of rDlers 
Bnd Bubjeots, ar, iu other wards. ta Bf^graDdize the priestbood ? for bow cttB 
the Church be one body without aucb reiation 7 ' "— Pp. 8, 9. 

He then proceeded to analyze and eommeut on it at 
great leujfth, and to criticize severely the method aud tone 
of my Serraons generally. Among other things, he 



"What,theu,didtheSermouweH>i.' Why waa itpreached? Ta inBiDn- 
a te that a Cburch whioh liad Baoraraenlal oonieaaiou aud a celibate olergy wbb 
theonly true Cburch ? Qrto inBiDuate thattbuadmiringyounggentlemea 
who listeued to him stood to their felluw-uouutrymeu iu the relatiou of tha 
enrly Christiaus to the beathcu Romaiis 7 Or that Queen Victoria^eGoVBm- 
laeiit was to tbe Churcb oC Eu^Iaud what NeFo's or UioDlesij 
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Cburcb of Bome ? IC may have beeu ao. I kuow ttiat meo ugad to aUBpeot 
Dr. NBwman, — I have been inclined to do bo mynelf, — of writing n whole 
Seriooii. uot for the eake of the text or of the matter. but tor the sako of one 
single paesing bint — one phraae, one epitbet, one little barbed nrrow, which, 
oE he Bwept maguiflceutly paet 011 tbe stream of his calm eloquence, seem- 
inglynncousciouaof flll preaences, eavethoBe nnaeBn. bedelivered unheaded, 
as with hia fluger-tip, to the very heart of an Initiateii hearer, never to be 
withdrawn agoin. 1 do not hlame him for that. It is one af the bigheat 
triumpbe of oratoric power, aud may be employed honestly and falFly by auy 
pereon who has the skill to do it honestly and fairly ; but then, Why did be 
entitle hia Sermon ' Wiadom and lunocence ' ? 

"Wbat, then, could I think that Dr. Newmau nieant! I found a 
preacher hidding GhriatianH imitDite, to some undefined pcint, bbe ' ucts ' of 
the baeestotatiimals. audof mon. and of the devil hlmaelf. I foundhim, by 
a «trange pervemion of Soripture, insinuating that St. Panl'B couduct atid 
maimer were suoh as nsturally to bringdownonhim the reputation of being 
3. crafty deceiver. I found hlm — horrible to aay iC — even hinting the same 
of one gTeater tbon St. Faul. I fouud him deuying or exploiniug away the 
existeuce of tbat Priestoraf t, wbich ie a notorioua faot to every honest student 
of history, aud justiEying (as far as I can understand him) that doable- 
dealing by whicb prelates, in tbe middle age, too olten played off alteruately 
the sovereign against the people, and tbe people against the sovereign, care- 
Ibbs which wttB in the right, bo long as theirown powergaiaed by tbemove. 
I found bim actually uEiog of such (and, a.s I tbougbt, 0! hiraself and bia 
party Ukewise) the worda ' They yield outwardly ; to assent inwardly were 
to betray the faith. Yet they are oaUed deceitful and double-dealing, be. 
csuse they do as mncb as they can, and uot more Ibfln they may.' I found 
him telling ChriBtlans that tbey wlil alwayE seem ' artificiol,' and, ' wanting 
in openuess aiid uiaulitieiie : ' that tbey will alwayti be ' a mystery ' to tbo 
world, and that tbe world will alwaya think them rogues ; and biddiug Ihem 
glory m what the world (i.e. the rest ot theirDountrymeu), diBown, and Bay 



My accuser aaked in this passage what did the Sermon 
mean, and why was it preadied. I will here answer 
thia ijuestion; and with thia view will speak, first of 
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the viatter of the Sermon, then of its avhject, then of its 

circumstances. 

1. It was one oF the last six Sermoiis which I wrote 
when I waB an Anglican. It was one ot the five SermonB 
I preaehod in St. Marys between Chriatmafl and Easter, 
1843, the year when I gave up my Living. The MS. of 
the Sermon is destroyed ; but I believe, and my memory 
too bears nie out, as far as it goes, that the sentence iii 
question aboutCelibacyandConfession, of whichthis writer 
woaidm^keso mncii,was notpreackedataU. TheVolume, 
in which this Sermon is found, was published after that I 
hacl given iip St. Marys, when I had no eall on rae to 
reHtrain the expreseion of any thing which I might hold : 
and I stated an important fact about it in the Advertise- 
meut, in theae words :— 

'' luprepariug^thuBe SermoDa] Iof publioatiou, afawviiirtUaiidtentmKai 
haiH iti aeveral places baen added, whioh will be tonud to expreea more o/ 
private or pgrtonai opinion, Ihoa it wae Bxpedieat to introdace into tlie 
imtractitm dellvered in Churoh to a parouhial Congregalion. Sacb iutro- 
duotion, however, aeeniB uQobjEclionable iu the cbbb of compoBitioriB, 
whioh sre detaclied froiu thc ss.cred place utid bervice ta wbich they oDoe 
betunged. B,ud siibmitted tu the reaiio»aud judgmBUtoI Ihe geceral reader." 

This Vohime of Sermons then eannot be critieized at all 
xiiireachmentn; they areessttys; essayfiofamanwho,atthe 
time of publiahingthera.was Tiotapreacher. Such paasages, 
as that in question, are just the very ones which I added 
uponmypublishingthem^and, aslalwayswasonmyguard 
in the pulpit against aayingany thing whichlookedtowards 
Bome, I shall believe that I did not preaeh the obnoxious 
sentence till aome one is found to testify that he heardit. 

At the sarae tirae I cannot coneeive why the mention o( 
Saeraraental Confe9.sion,or of Clerical Celibacy, had I made 
it, was inconsistent with the poaitiou of an Anglican 
Clergyman. For Sacrameutal Oonfession and Abaolution 
actually form a portion of the AngSican Viaitation of the 
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Sick ; and though the 32nd Article says that " Bishops, 
prieBts, and deacons, are not commanded by God's law 
eibher to vow the state of single hfe or to abstain froin 
marriage," and " therefore it is lawful for them to marry," 
thia proposition I did not dream of denying, nor ia it in- 
cousistent with St. Paul'8 doctrine, which I held, that it 
is " f/ood to abide even a» he," i.e. in celibacy. 

But I have more to say on this point. This writer says, 
" I know that men used to suspect Dr. Newman, — I have 
beeninclinedtodosomyself, — olwritinij awhole Sevraon, 
notfor the. sake ofthe text or uf tli.e matter, but for the sake 
of oue simple passing hint, — one phrase, one epithet." 
Now obaerve ; ean there be a plainer testimony borne to 
the practical character of my Sennons at St. Mary'8 than 
this gratuitous insinuation '? Many a preacher of Trac- 
tarian doctrine has been accused of not letting his 
parishioners alone, and of teasing them with his private 
theological notionH. The Hame report was spread about me 
twenty years ago as this writer spreads now, and the world 
believod that my Sermons at St. Mary'a were full of red- 
hot Tractarianism. Then straugers eatiie to hear me 
preach, and were astoniahed at their own disappointment. 
I reeollect the wife of a great prelate from a distance 
coniing to hear me, and then expresaing her surprise to 
Hnd that I pi^eached nothing but a plain humdrum Ser- 
mon. I recollect how, when on the Sunday before Com- 
inemoration one year, a nnmber of atrangers came to hear 
me, and I preached in my u.sual way, residents in Oxford, 
of high position, were loud in their satisfaction that on a 
great occasion, I had made a simple failure, for after all 
there was nothing in the Sermon to hear. Well, but they 
were iiot going to let me off, for all my common-sense 
view of duty. Accordingly they got up the charitable 
theory which thie Writer revives. They said that there 
waa a Jouble purpose in those plain addresses of mine. 
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and that my Sermons were iiever so artful as when they 
seemeil common-plaee ; that there were sentences whieh 
redeemed their apparent simplicity and quietness. So they 
watiched diiring the delivery of s, Sermon, which to them 
waa too praetical to be useful, for the coneealed point of 
it, which they could at leaat imagine, if they could i 
discover. " Men used to suspect Dr. Newman," he g 
" of writing a whole Sormon, ■not for the sake of the 
or of the viatter, but for the sake of one single f 
hint, . . . one phrase, oue epithet, one little barbed arrow, 
which, as he swepf magnijicev.tly past on the stream of 
hiscalmeloquence, 8(!emi«7iy unconacious of all presenceB, 
8ave those unseen, he delivered unheeded," &e To all 
appearanee, he says, I waa " unconaeious of all presencea" 
He is uot able to deny that the " whole Sermon " had the 
appearanee of being "for tke sake of the text and matter ; " 
therefore he suggests that parhapa it wa8n't 



2. And uow as to the aubject of the Sarmon. The 
Sermona of which the Volume consi.^^ts are auch as are, 
morc or leas, exceptiona to the rule whieh I ordinarily 
(^bserved, aa to the aubjects which I introduced into the 
pulpit of St. Mary's. Thcy are uot purely ethical or 
doetrinal. They were for the most part caused by circum- 
stancea of the day or of the moment, and they belong to 
various years. One was written in 1832, two in 1836, 
two in 18:^8, live in 1840, Hve in 1841, four in 1842, aeven 
iu 1843. Many of them are engaged on one subject, viz. 
in viewing the Church in ite relation to the world. By 
the world waa meant, not simply thoae multitudes which 
were not in the Church, but the exiating body of human 
Hociety, whether in the Church or not, whether CathoUcs, 
Proteatants, Greeka, or Mahometans, theists or idolaters, 
as being ruled by prineiple.s, maxima, and inatincts of their 
OWD, that is, of an unregenerate nature, whatever their 
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supernatm^al pi-ivilegea miglit be, greater oi' lens, accordiug 
to their form of roligion. This view of the relation of the 
Church to the world as takeu apart from questiona of 
eccleaiaBtical politics, an they may be called, is often 
brought out iu ray Sermons. Two occur to me at once ; 
No. 3 of niy Plain Sermum, whieh was written in 1829, 
and No. 15 of my Third Volume of Piiriichial, written in 
1835. On the othar hand.byChurch I moant, — in common 
with all writei-s conneeted with the Tract Movement, what- 
ever their ahadcs of opinion, and with the whole body 
of Engliah diviues, except thoae of the Puritan or Evan- 
gelical Schoo!, — tho wliole of ChriBtendom, from the 
Apostlen' tiine till now, whatever their later divisions into 
Latin, Greek, and Anglican. I have explained this view 
of the subjeet above at pp. 69 — 71 of this Volume. 
When then I speak, in the particular Sermou before us, 
of the members, or the rulers, or the action of " the 
Chureh," I mean neither the Latin, nor the Greek, nor 
tlie English, taken by itself, but of tlie whole Church as 
oue body : of Italy ae one with England, of the Saxon or 
Norman as one with the Caroline Church. Tkis was 
specially the one Church, and the pointB in which oue 
brauch or one period ditfered from aiiotber were not and 
could not be Notes of the Churcli, because Notes neees- 
sarily belong to the whole of the Chureh every where 
and always. 

Tliis being my doctiine as to the relation of the Church 
to the world, I laid down in the Sermon tln-ee principles 
coneerning it, and there left the matter. The lirst is, that 
Divine Wisdom had framed for its action !aws, which man, 
if left to himself, would have antecedently pronounced to 
be the worst pOHsiblB for its Hoccese, and which iii all ages 
have beeu called by the world, aa they were in the 
Apostles' daya, " foolishness ; " that man evei- reliea on 
physical and material force, aud on carual liiduceuieuts. 
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or as Mahomet with hia sword aDd his houris, or indeed 
iilmost as that theory of religion, called, since the SQrmon 
vfHH written, " muscular Chriatiauity ;" but that our Lord, 
on the contrary, has subatituted meekness for haughtiness, 
paasiveiie.ss for violence, and innocenee for craft : and that 
the event has showii tiie high wisdom of sueh an economy. 
for it haa bTOUght to light a set of natural laws, unknown 
Iiefore, by which the aeemingparadox that weakness shonid 
be stronger tban might, and aimplicity than worldly policy, 
i» readily explained. 

Seconitly, I said that men of the world, Judging by tht 
event, aiid not reeognizing the secret causes of tlie success, 
viz. a higher order of natural laws, — natural, though their 
source and aetion were 3uperuaturaI,(for " tbe meck inherit 
tlie earth," by meaus of a nieekness which comes from 
above,) — these men, I say, coucluded, that the success 
wbich they witnessed mnst arise from some evil aecret 
which the world had not maatered,— by raeauB of magic, 
as they said in the Hi-st ages, by cunning as they say now. 
And accordingly they tbougbt that tbe humility and in- 
oifensiveneaa of Chriatians, or of Churchmen, was a mere 
pretence and blind to cover the real eausea of that success, 
wbieh ChiTstians could explain auil would not; and that 
they were aimply hypocrites. 

Tbirdly, I auggeated that shrewd eccIesiaaticH, who knew 
very well that tbere waa neither magic nor craft in the 
matter, and, fi'om tbeir intimate acquaintance with what 
actually went on within tho Church, discernetl what were 
the real cauaea of its aucceaa, were of course under the 
teraptation of substituting reason for conacience, and, 
inatead of simply obeying the comraand, were led to do 
good thflt good inight come, that is, to act in order to 
secure success, and uot from a motive of faith. Some, I 
.said, did yield to the temptation uiore or leaa, and tbeir 
motives becamc mixed; and in thia way the world in a 
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more 8iib(.li> shape had got into the Chui-ch ; aml heiide it 
liad eome fco pass, that, lookiiig at its hiatory froni firat to 
laat, we could not possibly di-aw the line betwet-u good and 
evil there,and sayeither thatevery thing was tobedefended, 
oi' certaiji thiiigs to be coiidemned. I expressed the diffi- 
culty, which I supposed to be inhereiit iii the Church, iii 
the iollowing worda. I said, " Priestcrtift has tver been 
coTie-idered th-p. badge, and its imputation is a kiud of Note 
of the Church : and inpart indeed trwly, bucauae the pre- 
aeiice of powerful eiiemies, and the sense of their owii 
weaknesa. has Bometiines tempted Christians to the abuae, 
instead ofthe use ofChriatian wisdom, to he wiee withuut 
beinc/ hamnleBs ; but partly, nay, t'or the moat pai-t, not 
truly, but slanderously, and mereiy because tlie world 
cailed tlieir wisdom craft, when it waa found to he a mateli 
foi' its own numbers and power." 

Such is the substance of the Sermon : and as to the 
muin drift of it, it was tliis; that I was, there aurt else- 
whei'e, scrutinizing the course of the Church as a whole, 
as if philosophically, as an liiatorical phenomenon, and 
observing the laws on wliich it was conducted, Henee 
tlie Sermon, or Essay as it more truly is, is wiitteii in a 
dry and uuimpassioned way : it showa as little of humaii 
warmth of feeling as a Sermon of Bishop Butler's. Yet, 
under that ealm extenor there waa a deep and keen wenai- 
tiveuess, aa I ahall now pi^oceed to show. 

3. If 1 mistake not, it was written witli a secret thought 
al)Out myself. Every oiif; preachus accordiiig to hia frame 
of mind, at the time of pi-eaching. One heaviness espe- 
eially oppresaed me at that aeaaon, which this Writei', 
twenty years afterwards, haa set himself with a guod will to 
renew : it aroae from tlie senae of the base calumnies which 
wereheapeduponmeonallsides. Itia worthobservingthat 
this Sermon ia exactly contempoi^aneous witli the report 
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spread Vjy ii Rishop {vvf. sttpr. p. l^tl), that I liail advLsed 
a elergymaii ROiiverteil to Catholiciaiii to retain liis Living. 
ThiH report was in cii-culation in February 1843, and my 
Sermon wan preaclied on the 19th. In tlie trouble of mind 
into which I waN tlirown by such calumnien as this, I 
gained, while I reviewe<l the history of the Church,^ 
once an artruinent and a conHolation. My argument 1| 
this ; if I, who Itnew my own innoceoce, waa bo black^ 
by party prejudice, perhaps those higli i-ulern and 1 
aervants of the Chureli, in the maiiy ages which intervened 
between the early Niceiie times and the present, who were 
laden with such grievon.s accusationH, were iimocent also ; 
and this reflection served to uiake me tender towards those 
great names of the paat, to whom weaknesneft or erimes 
were impnted, and reconciled me to ilifficulties in eccle- 
siastical proceedings, which there were no means now of 
properly explaining. And the sympathy thua excited for 
them, re-acted on myself, and 1 found comfort iii being 
able to put myself under the shadow of those wbo had 
suffered as I was suffering, and who seemeci to pi-omise me 
their recompense, since I had a fellowHhip in their trial 
In a letter to my Biahop at the time of Traet 90, part of 
whieh I have quoted, I aaid tliat I had ever tried to 
" keep innoeeney ; " and uow two yeara had passed since 
then, and men were louder and louder in heaping ou me 
the very charges, which tliis Writer repeats out of my 
Sermon, of " fraud and cunning," " craftineas and deceit- 
fulnesa," " double-dealing," " priestcraft," of being " mys- 
terious, dark, subtle, designing," when I was all the bime 
conscious to myself, in my degree, and after my measure, 
of " sobriety, self-reatraint, and control of word and feel- 
ing." I had liad experience how my past muccb.s.s liad 
been imputed to " aecret management : " and how, when I 
had shown surprise at that success, that surprise again was 
imputed to " deceit ; " and how my honest heartfelt sub- 
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to authority had been called, as it was called iii a 
Ei8hop'a charge abroad, " mystic huraility ; " and how my 
silence was ealled aii " hypocrisy ; " and my faithfulness to 
my clerical engagementM a seeret correspondence with the 
enemy. And I f ound a way of destrojnng my sensitiveness 
abont these thinga whieh jarretl upon my sense of justice, 
and otherwise would have been too much for me, by th(i 
contemplation of a large law of the Divine Dispensatioii, 
and felt myaelf niore and more able to bear in my owu 
person a present trial, of which in my past writings I had 
expressed au anticipation. 

For thus feeling and thus apeaking this Writer eoni- 
pareH me to " Mawworm." "I fouud him telling ChriH- 
tians," he says, " that they wilJ always seem ' artificial,' 
and ' wanting in openneas and mauUnesa ; ' that they will 
always be ' a mystery ' to the world ; and that the world 
will aiways think tbem rogues ; and bidding them glory 
in what the world (that i.s, the rest of their fellow-country- 
men) disown, and say with Mawworm, ' I like to be 
despised.' Now how was I to know that the preaeher . . . 
waa utterly bliud to tbe broad meauiug and tlie plain 
practical result of a Sermon like this delivcred before 
fanatic and hot-headed young men, who bung upon bia 
every word ? " — Fanatic and hot-beaded young men, who 
huug on my every word ' If he had undertaken to write 
a history, and not a romauce, he would have easily found 
out, as I have said above, that froni 1841 I had severed 
myaelf from tbe younger generation of Oxford, that Di'. 
Puseyandl had tbenciosedour theoJogical meetingsat his 
house, that I bad brought my own weekly evening partie» 
to an end, that I preached only by fits and starts at St. 
Mary's, ao that the attendance of young men was broken 
up, that in those very weeks from Christmas till over 
Easter, during which this Sermon was preached, I was 
but five tinies iu the pulpit there. He would have found, 



tliat it waa written at a time wlien 1 was ahunnetl raUier 
tliau sought. wheii 1 liad great siicriiice» iu anticipation, 
wlieii I was thinkiug much of myHelf; that I was nith- 
lesaly leariiifj; myself away fTOm my owu followers, and 
that. in the musiugs of that Sermon, I was at the very 
utmost only Jelivering a fcestimony in my behalf for time 
to come, uot sowiug my rhetoric broadcast for the chance 
of preseiit sympathy. 

Again, he says: "I found him actually uaing of auch 
[prelatea], (and, aa I thought, of liimself and Ma party like- 
wise,) the words * They yiehl outwardly ; to assent inwardly 
were to betray the faith. Vet they are called deceitf ul and 
double-dealiug, hecause they do as much aa they can, not 
more than they may.' " Thia too is a proof of my dupU- 
city ! Let this writer, iii hia dealings with aome one else, 
go juat a little further than he has gone with me ; and let 
him get into a court of law for libel ; and let him be con- 
vieted ; and let him atill faney that hia libel, tbough a libel, 
was true, and let ua tben see whether lie will not in auch a 
caae " yield outwardly," without asaenting internally ; and 
theii again whether we should piease him, if we called hini 
" deeeitfid and double-dealing," because " he did as much 
as he couid, not niore than he ought to do." But Tract 90 
will aupply a real illuBtration of what I meant. I yielded 
to the Bisbopa in outward act, viz. iii not defending the 
Ti-act, and in closing the Series; but, not only did I uol 
asaent inwardly to any condemnation of it, but I opposed 
myself to the propoaitiou of a coudemnation ou tbe part of 
authority. Yet I waa theu by the public called " deceitful 
and double-deabug," as this Writer calle me now, " be- 
cauae I did as much as I felt I could do, and not more thau 
I felt I could honestly do." Many were the publications 
of tbe day aud the private lettera, which accufied me of 
shuffling, becauae I closed the Seriea of Tracte, yet kept 
tbe IVaets on sale, m ii' I uu^ht to comply not ouly with 
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what my Bishop asked, but with what he did not ask, and 
perhaps did not wish However, such teaching, according 
to this Writer, was likely to make young men " suspeet, 
that truth was not a virtue for its owu sake, but only for 
the Bakc of the spread of ' CathoUc opinions,' and the 
' salvation of their own souls ; ' and that cunning was 
the weapon whieh heaven had allowed to theni to defend 
themselves against thc persecnting Protestant publie." — 
p. 16. 

And now I draw attention to a further point. He Bays, 
" How waK I to know that the preacher . . . did not fore- 
see, tbat [fanaticandhot-headedyoungmenj wouldthink 
that they obeyed him, by becoming aifeeted, artiflcial, sly, 
shifty.readyforconceatmentsand e^wiwocafions?" "How 
shoutd he know ! " What ! I suppose that we are to thiuk 
every man a knave till he is proved not to be such. Know '. 
had he no friend to tell him whether I was " atfected " or 
" artificial " myself ? Could he not have done better than 
impute eqmvocations to me, at a time when I was in no 
aense answerable for the amphibologia of the Roman 
caeuists ? Had he a single faet whieh belongs to me per- 
sonally or by profeasion to couple my name with equivoca- 
tion in 1843 ? " How ehould he know " that I was not 
sly, smooth, artificia), non-natural I he should know by 
that common manly frankness, by which we put confidence 
in others, titl they are proved to have forfeited it ; he 
should know it by my own words in that very Sermon, in 
which I say it is t)e8t to be natura!, and that reserve is at 
beat but an unpleaaant neeessity. For I say there ex- 



■■Idoi.otdsnythi,ttherei 


aomethingTerjBQgiging ins frank an 




oushavB it mora thHo othera ; imomepe 


it is a great grace. But il mu 


et be reoollfloted th>t I am apeaking ol 


of peracaation and opjjre««io» 


to Chriatiane, siioh «s the text foretellB 


thBH BUrely frflnknBsB wili b* 


come nothinK elee thBQ indiffnation a 



oppreBsor. and vehemeDt i^peecli, it it i» permitted. Aeoordlugly. bh penonE 
have deep Feelings, ao they will liDd the nsoesBity of aell-coiitrol. leet tbey 
should say whi,t they oURht, □ot." 

He aoms up thua : — 

"If (Dr. NewraaoJ would . . . perBiat(aBinlhiBSermon) in dealingwilh 
matters dftrlt, oflenBive, donbtfnl, Bometimea actually farbidden, at least 
acaarding ta the notionEi of the great majority of English Churchmen \ il 
he wonld alwajB cioEo in H teutativp. palteringway, aeldom or never letttHK 
the world know how muoh he Ijelieved, how far he intended to go ; il. iu a 
word, hiB metbod of teaohing wna h snapiciouB aae, what wonder if the 
minda of men were filled with auBpioioiw of hiin ? " — p. 17. 

Now, in the couree of my Nairative, I have frankly 
adinitted that I was tentative in such oi ray works as fairly 
allowed of the inti-oduction into them of religious inquiry : 
but he is speaking o£ my Sermons ; where, then, ia his 
proof that in my Sermons I dealt in matters dark, offen- 
sive, doubtful, acfcually forhidden ? He must show that I 
waa tentative in my SeTw.oii8 ; and he has the range of 
eight volumea to gather evidence iii. As to the ninth, my 
Univeraity Sermons, of course I was tentative in them ; 
but not because " I would seldom or never let the world 
know how much I believed, or how far I intended to go ;" 
but becauae Universiiy Semions are commonly.and allow- 
ably, of the nature of diBquiBitions, aa preaehed before a 
leamed hody ; and becauae in deep aubjects, which had 
not heen fuUy investigated, I said as much as I believed, 
and about aa far an I «aw I could go ; and a man caimofc 
do more ; and I account no man to be a philosopher who 
attempts to do more. 
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NOTE U ON PAGE 213. 

SERIES OK SAINTS' LIVES OF 1843-4. 

I HAVE herc hti opportonity of preserving, whiit obher- 
wise would be iost, the Catalotrue of English Saints which 
I formed, as preparatory to the Series of their LiveH whieh 
was beyuTi in the above years. It is but a first Essay, and 
has many obvious imperfections ; but it may be naeful to 
othei^s as a step towards a complete hagiography for Eng- 
land. For instance St. Oaberga is omitted; I suppose 
beeaiiae it was not easy to leam any thing about her. 
Boniface of Canterbury is inserted, though pasHed over by 
the Bollandists on the ground of the absence of proof of a 
cultus having been paid to him. The Saints of Cornwall 
were too numerous to be attempted. Among the raen of 
note, not Saints, King Edward II. is ineluded from piety 
towards the foiinder of Oriel College. With these admis- 
sions I presont my Paper to the reader. 



Preiiaring for rnllioalioH, in Periodical Numberi 
Livra 0} the Engiish Sainta. Ediled by tke 
S.D.. Pellow of Oriel College. 



Juhn HenTy SaBmOiH. 



It is the CDDipBnBftt: 
oftheChurchthat' 



511 of tha diaorderB s,nd perpleiitieB o[ theBB kttor timeB 
'e tiBve the hiBtory ot tfae toregoiag. We indeed oF thie 
ed to witnesa B diHOi^aiiiZBtioii of the City of God. whirh 
tho minds of tbe early believerH to iiHB^ne : 



tB triumphs »,a& of its lumiQarteB throtigh thoEe many Bges 
which hsive bronght ahoiit the misforttineB which at present oventhodow it. 
!f they were hlesBed who lived iu primitive times, nnd eaw the fresh trBces 
o( their Lord, aod henrd tbe echoee of Apoatolic vaioes, bleBsed too are we 
whOBe Bpecial portioa it ie to eee that sianB Lord reveoled in His SaiDta. 
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The wonders aC Hie graice iu the aaul o( man. iU creative power, its inei- 
baustible rBEOHroea. ita mftnifold aperation, all thU we kiiow, as they knB» it 
not. They never heard the oanieB of St Gregory, St, Bemard, St. Frmncis, 
ond St. Louis. lu RiinK our thoughta tben, as iu an undertaking like the 
preaeat, on the History o) the Sainta, we are but availint' ourselves of that 
aol«ce«udreeompensBDf onrpecnliar trials which hasbeen provided foronr 
uaed by oui- ()r.Gious Maeter. 

Aud there are Bpecial reaBooa at this time for reourring to the SaititB of 
uur own dear aod gloriouii, moat favoured. yet morjt errini^ aud moEt uu- 

oountrv better, and oti tnier Hrounde, than heretofore ; to tenoh ns Co inveat 
herterritory, heroitiesand viUagea, her hillaand Bpriugs, wiCh Hscred aaso- 
oiationa ; to give aa an innight into her present hintorical paaition in Ibe 
oonrae of the Divine DiapeaaatioD ; to iuatruat ai in tbe capabilltiea of the 
EngltHb ohiiracCur: imd to opeu iipou ue the dQtiea aiid the hapea to whicb 
thttt Church irt hpir, whieh was iu former limea the Mothar of St. Boniface 
and 8t. EChelreda. 

Even a aeleotiou or apeeitnBna of the HaRiology of our csjuutry may auffice 
tor Bome of these high pnrpoBeH ; Bud in ao wide and rioh a field of research 
it is almost preaumptnouB in one undertakiDK to aim at more than snch a 
partial exhibition. The liat that folloWB. though by no mesjiB ao lai^e aa 
might have beBii drawn up. eiueedE tbe limits which the Editor propoEes to 
bia hopes, if not to hia wishes ; bnt, whether it i» allowed him to accamplish 
a larBer or smaller portion o( it. it will be his aim to complete aiioh Bubjeota 
or periods as he begins hefore bringint; it to a close. It ia hardly necesaary 
tu obaerve that noy list that in producible in this stage of the imdertaking 
can but approxiraate to correctneBs and completenesB in matters of detail. 

He has considered himeelf at liberty to include in the Series siich BBints as 
liave beeu boru iu England, though they have lived and laboured out ot it ; 
and Buch, again, aa bave been in any aniHcient way conneoted with our 
country. though born out of it ; for inatance, MissiouarieB or Preaohors in it, 
or spiritual or temporal rulerB. or f ouuders of religiouB iustituliooK or hooBea. 

He haa bIbo included in the Seriea a few eminent ar boly persons, who, 
thongh not in the Sacred Cfttalogiie, are rccommended to our veligioui! 
memory by their fame, leaming, or the heuaats they have conterred on 
posterity, ThesehavBbeendiBtingiiiahcd from the Saintshy printiug their 

It ia proposed to page all the louger Lives separalely ; the sborter will he 
thrown togethBr in one. Tbey will be pHblisbed in monthly iBsues of not 
more than 13B pages B»ch ; and uo regularity, whether of date or of Btibject., 
will be observed in tbe order of publication. But they will be so numbered 
Afj to admit ultimaCely ot H general chronological arra 

The aeparate writera are dislinEuiahed by letters Bubjoined to each Life, 
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and it should be added, to prevent misapprehension, that, since under the 

present circumstances of our Church, they are necessarily of various, though 

not divergent, doctrinal opinions, no one is answerable for any composition 

but his own. At the same time, the work professing an historical and ethical 

character, questions of theology will be, as far as possible, thrown into the 

back ground. 

J. H. N. 
Littlemore, Sfipt. 9, 1843. 



CALENDAR OF ENGLISH SAINTS. 



1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 



JANUARY. 

Elvan, B. and Medwyne, C. 
Martyrs of Lichfield. 
Melorus, M. 

Edward, K.C. 

Peter, A. 

Cedd, B. 

Pega, V. Wulsin, B. 

Adrian, A. Bertwald, Archb. 

Sethrida, V. 

Egwin, B. 

Benedict Biscop, A. Aelred, A. 

Kentigem, B. 

Beuno, A. 

Ceolulph, K. Mo. 

Henry, Hermit. Fursej', A. 

Mildwida, V. 

Ulfrid or Wolfrid, M. 

Wulstan, B. Henry, B. 



Brithwold, B. 
Boisil, A. 
Cadoc, A. 

Theoritgida, V. 
Bathildis, Queen. 

Gildas, A. 

Adamnan, Mo. Serapion, M. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

26 
26 
27 
28 
29 



FEBRUARY. 

Laurence, Archb. 

Wereburga, V. 

Gilbert, A. Liephard, B.M. 

Ina, K. Mo. 

Augulus, B.M. Richard, K. 

Elneda, A. Cuthman, C. 

Theliau, B. 

Trumwin, B. 

Ethelwold, B. of Lindisfarne. 

Cedmon, Mo. 
Ermenilda, Q.A. 

Sigefride, B. 
Finan, B. 



Ulric, H. 



Milburga, V. 

Luidhard, B. Ethelbert of Kent, 

K. 
Walburga, V.A. 

Alnoth, H.M. 
Oswald, B. 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 



MARCH. 



David, Arohb. Swibert, B. 
Chad.B. WiUeik.C. Joavan.B. 
Winwaloe, A. 
Owin, Mo. 

Kineburga, &c., and Tibba, VV. 

Balther, C. and BUfrid. H. 
Easterwin, A. William, Friar. 
Felix, B. 
Bosa, B. 



Elphege, B. Paul de Leon, B. C. 

Kobert. H. 
Eadgith, A. 

Withburga, V. 
Edward, K.M. 
Alcmund, M. 
Cuthbert, B. Herbert, B. 



^delwald, H. 
HildeUtha, A. 

Alfwold of Sherborne, B. and 
WiUiam, M. 



GundleuR, H. 
Merwenna, A. 



APRIL. 



1 

2 

3 Richard, B. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 Frithstan, B. 
10 

11 Guthlake, H. 
12 

13 Caradoc, H. 

14 Bichard of Bury , B. 
16 Patemus, B. 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



Stephen, A. 

Elphege, Archb. 

Adelhare, M. Cedwalla, K. 

Ansehn, Archb. Doctor. 

Georsre ^^ 

MelUtu8,Archb. Wilfrid.Archb. 
Egbert. C. 



Wilfrid n. Archb. 
Erconwald, B. Suibert, B. 
Maudj Q. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 



MAY. 



AsaphyB. Ultan, A. Brioc,B.C. 
Germanus, M. 



Ethelred, K. Mo. 

Eadbert, A. 

.Tohn, Archb, of Beverley. 



Fremund, M. 



Simon Stock, H. 

Elgiva, Q. 

Dunstan, Archb. B. Alcuin, A. 
Ethelbert, K.M. 
Godric, H. 

Winewald, A. Berethun, A. 
Hen/ry, K. 

Ethelburga, Q. 
Aldhelm, B. 
Augustine, Archb. 
Bede, D. Mo. 
Lanfranc, Arehb. 

Walston, C. 
Jurmin, C. 
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IB HBlier, H.M. U 


JUNE, 


17 Keaelm, Vi.U. 1 


1 


le Edburga aud Bdgilha of Ayl«- J 
burj-, VV. PredBrie, B.M. M 


i 


' 1 Wistaii, K.M. 




2 


20 


3 


31 


' 4 Petroc, A. 


as 


Q Bomtace, Arohl.. M. 


23 


6 GudwftU. B. 


34 Wnlfud BUd Ruffln, MM. Lew ' 


7 Robert, A. 


35 [inna, V.M. 


8 William, Aichb. 






37 Hugh, M. 


10 Ivo, IS. and IthftMiar, B, 


28 SampBon, B. 


1 la Eakill, B.M. 


29 LupuB, B. rV. 

30 Tatwin,Arehb.andBrm6nigitha, 


13 


31 Qermanus, B. aud Neot, H. l 


{ 14 BlerinR. A. 




16 EdbDi^. V. 




17 Botulph, A. .Tohn. Fr. 




18 


AUGUST. 


90 Idaberea, V. 




31 EgelmuQd. A. 




1 Ethelwold, B. of Wiuton. ' 


23 Ethelreda, V.A. 


3 EthBldritha, V. 




3 Waltben, A. 


26 Adelbert, C. 




QG 


fl Oflwald, K.M. Thomas, Mo. M. 


27 John, <J. ol Moutier. 


(1 [of Dover. 


38 


7 


30 


H Colman, H. 


li) 




11 William of Waynflcet. B. 


.TliLY. 


12 1 




18 Wigbert, A. Walter, A. 




14 Werenfr^d. C. ' J 


1 JuliiiB, Aaron, MM. Rumolii, B, 


iC 1 


LBOUorufl, B. 


I^^H 


2 OudocenE, B. Swithuii, B. 


^^M 


3 GunthiBrn, A. 


18 Helen, EmprBSB. ^^^H 


4 Odo, Archb. 


^^H 


S Modwenna, V.A. 


30 OawJn, K.M. ^^^H 


6 SBibQrett, A. 


31 Biohard, B. of Audria. ■ 


7 Edelbur^a, V.A. Hfidda. B. Wil- 


aa Sigfrid, A. T 


Ubald, B. Ercongota, V. 


23 Ebba, V.A. 1 


H Orimbald, aud Edgar, K. 
9 Sleplufn Langtcn. Archb. 


34 1 


26 Ebba, V.A.M. 1 


10 


26 BregwiQ. Arohb. BtadwaTdinr, 




Archb. 1 


12 


27 StunninB, A. 


13 Mildredii. V.A. 


28 < 


14 Marohelm, C. Bouiface, Archb. 


39 SebbQs, K. , 




30 


David, A. and Editha of Tam- 


31 Eanswido, V.A. Aidan, A.B. 


worth, Q.V. 


CQthbQrga, g.V. 
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1 
2 

3 
4 
6 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 



SBPTEMBER. 



WilUain,B. of Boschid. William, 
Fr. 



Bega, A. 

Alcmund, A. Tilhbert, A. 

Bertelin, H. Wulfhilda or Vul- 

fridis, A. 
Otger, C. 
Bobert Kilwardhy, Archh, 



Bichard Fox, B. 

Ninian, B. Edith, daughter of 

Edgar, V. 
Soorates and Stephen, MM. 



Theodore, Archb. 

Hereswide, Q. Edward II. K. 



17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 Ceolfrid, A. 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 



William of Wykeham, B. 
Lioba, V.A. 

B. Bichard of Hampole, H. 
Honorius, Archb. 



OCTOBER. 



1 Roger, B. 

2 Thomas of Hereford, B. 

3 Ewalds (two) MM. 
4 

6 Walter Stapleton, B, 

6 Ywy, C. 

7 Osiiha,'Q.V.M. 

8 Ceneu, V. 

9 Lina, V. and Bobert Oroatete, B. 

10 Paulinus, Archb. John, C. of 

Bridlington. 

11 Edilburga, V.A. 

12 Edwin, K. 
13 



14 Burohard, B. 
16 Tecla, V.A. 

16 LulluB, Arohb. 

17 Ethelred. Ethelbright, MM. 

18 Walter de Merton, B. 

19 Frideswide, V. and Ethbin, A. 
20 

21 Ursula, V.M. 

22 MeUo. B.C. 
23 

24 Magloire, B. 

26 Jolm of Salisburyy B. 

26 Eata, B. 

27 Witta, B. 

28 B. Alfred. 

29 Sigebert, K. Elfreda, A. 
30 

31 FoiUan, B.M. 



NOVEMBER. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



Wenefred, V.M. Rumwald, C. 

Brinstan, B. Clarus, M. 

Cungar, H. 

Iltut, A. and Winoo, A. 

WUlebrord, B. 

WiUehad, B. TyssUio, B. 

Justus, Archb. 

Lebwin, C. 

Eadburga of Menstrey, A. 

Dubricius, B.C. 

Malo, B. 

Edmund, B. 

Hilda, A. Hugh, B. 

Ermenburga, Q. 

Edmund, K.M. Humbert, B.M. 
Acca, B. 

PauUnus, A. 
Daniel, B.C. 



Edwold, M. 
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DECEMBER. 


1 




16 


2 Weede, V. 




17 


3 BirinuB, B. Lucius. K. and Sola, 


18 Winebald, A. 


H. 




19 


4 Osmund, B. 




20 


5 Ghristina, V. 




21 Eadburga, V.A. 


6 




22 


7 




23 


8 John Peckham, Arehh. 




24 


9 




25 


10 




26 Tathai, C. 


11 Elfleda, A. 




27 Gerald, A.B. 


12 Corentin, B.C. 




28 


13 Ethelburga, Q. wife of Edwin. 


29 Thoraas, Archb. M. 


14 




80 


15 




31 



N.B. St, William, AusUn-Friar, higulphus, and Peter of Blois have not 
been introduced into the above Calendar, their days of death 6r festival not 
being as yet ascertained. 



CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT. 



SECOND CENTURY. 

182 Dec. 3. Lucius, K. of the British. 

Jan. 1. Elvan, B. and Medwyne, C. envoys from St. Lucius to 
Rome. 

FOURTH CENTURY. 

300 Oot. 22. Mello, B.C. of Rouen. 

303 Ap. 23. George, M. under Dioclesian. Patron of England. 

— June 22. Alban and Amphibalus, MM. 

— July 1. Julius and Aaron, MM. of Caerleon. 

304 Jan. 2. Martyrs of Lichfield. 

— Feb. 7. Augulus, B.M. of London. 

328 Aug. 18. Helen, Empress, mother of Constantine. 

388 Sept. 17. Socrates and Stephen, MM. perhaps in Wales. 

411 Jan. 3. Melorus, M. in Comwall. 

FIFTH CENTURY. 

432 Sept. 16. Ninian, B. Apostle of the Southern Picts. 

429 July 31. Germanus, B.C. of Auxerre. 

July 29. Lupus, B.C. of Troyes. 

502 May 1. Bnoc, B.C., disciple of St. Germanus. 
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490 Oot. 8. Cenen, or Eeyua, V., sister-in-law of Oandleas. 
492 Mar. 29. Gundleus. Hermit, in Wales. 

July 8. Gunthiem, A. , in Brittany. 
458 Oot 21. Ursula. V.M. near Gologne. 
bef. 600 Dec. 12. Corentin, B.C. of Quimper. 



FIFTH AND SIXTH CENTUBIBS. 



444-622 Nov. 14. 
620 Nov. 22. 

446-544 Mar. 1. 
abt. 500 Dec. 26. 
480 Jan. 24. 
abt 513 Nov. 6. 
545 Nov. 28. 
aft 559 Apr. 18. 
678 Mar. 12. 

Mar. 2. 
699 July 28. 

666 Nov. 16. 
575 Oct. 24. 
688 Jan. 29. 
Julyl. 
604 Feb. 9. 
660 July 2. 
600-680 Oct. 19. 
616-601 Jaii. 18. 



Welsh Schools. 

Dubricius, B.C., ftrst Bishop of Llandaff. 

Paulinus, A. of Whitland, tutor of St David and St. 

Theliau. 
David, Arohb. of Menevia, afterwards called from him. 
Tathai, C, master of St. Cadoc. 

Cadoc, A., son of St Gundleus. and nephew of St. Keyna. 
ntut, A., converted by St. Cadoc. 
Daniel, B.C., first Bishop of Bangor. 
Patemus, B.A., pupil of St ntut 
Paul, B.C., of Leon, pupil of St Iltut. 
loavan, B., pupil of St PauL 
Samphon, B., pupil of St. ntut, cousin of St Paul de 

Leon. 
Malo, B., cousin of St. Sampson. 
Ma^loire, B., cousin of St. Malo. 
Gildas, A., pupil of St. Iltut. 
Leonorus, B., pupil of St. ntut 
Theliau, B. of Llandaff, pupil of St Dubricius. 
Oudoceus, B. , nephew to St Theliau. 
Ethbin, A., pupil of St. Sampson. 
Kentigem, H. of Glasgow, founder of Monastery of Elwy. 



SIXTH CENTURY. 



629 


Mar. 3. 


564 


June 4. 




July 16. 




June 27. 


690 


Mayl. 


abt. 


600 June 6. 




Nov. 8. 



Winwaloe, A., in Brittany. 

Petroc. , A. , in Comwall. 

Helier, Hermit, M., in Jersey. 

John, C. of Moutier, in Tours. 

Asaph, B. of Elwy, afterwards called after him. 

Gudwall, B. of Aleth in Brittany. 

Tyssilio, B. of St. Asaph. 



SEVENTH CENTURY. 



600 


June 10. 


696 


Feb. 24. 


616 


Feb. 24. 


608 


May26. 


624 


Apr. 24. 


619 


Feb. 2. 


608 


Jan. 6. 


627 


Nov. 10. 


663 


Sept. 30. 


662 


July 16. 



Part I. 

Ivo, or Ivia, B. from Persia. 

Luidhard, B. of Senlis, in France. 

Ethelbert, K. of Keut. 

Augustine, Archb. of Canterbury, Apostle of England. 

Mellitus, Archb. of Canterbury, "\ 

Laurence, Archbr of Canterbury, I 

Peter, A. at Canterbury, ^ 

Justus, Archb. of Canterbury, 

Honorius, Archb. of Canterbury, 

Deus-dedit, Archb. of Canterbury. 



j 



Companions of St- 
Augustine. 
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EVENTH CENTURT. 



PjlBT II. 

Sigeliert, K. of the Rt,r.t Aiigles. 

Pelin. B. of DunwiDh, ApoBtle of the EttBt Anglps. 

Fnrsey, A., preacher amoug the EaBt AnnleB. 

Ultan, A., brother of St. Puraej'. 

Foillin, B.M., brother of St. Pursey. preftcher 

Netlierlftnds. 
Botulph, A., in Linooliiahipe or aunaex. 
Itharaar. B, of Boohester. 
BirlnuB, B. ol Dorohester. 
Hedda, B. af DorafaeBter. 
Bgwiii, B. ot Woroester. 

SEVENTH CENTURT. 



Oct. 7. 

Jan. 37, 
.luly M. 
.riily IH. 



Theodore. Archh. of Caoterbury, 

Aariaii, A. in Canterbury. 

Aldhelm, B. oi Sherbome, pupU of St. Adriaii. 

SEVENTH CENTURT. 

Paht IV. 

Winefred. V.M. in Walea. 

Liephard, M.B., slain near (^ambra}-. 

Beuno, A., kiDBDUui of St. CadoCDB and St. Kentigem. 

OBgitha, Q.V.M., in Eost Anglia during a Daninh inroai 

Eleriua, A. in Walen. 

Bathildia, Q,. wife of Clotis II., Hng of France. 

Lewinna, V.M.. put to death hy thc SaxonB. 

Edherga aod EdgithB, W. of AyleHbniy, 

SBVENTH CENTURY. 



644 


Oct. 10, 


Panhnua, Archh. of York, compBniol 


G33 


Oct. 12. 


Edwin, K. of NorthamhBrland. 




Deo. 13. 


Ethellnirea, Q., »iie to St. Edwin. 
Oawald, K.M., St. Edwin'8 nephew. 


tMa 


Ang. B. 


661 


AQg.aO. 


Oawin, K.M.,couaintoSt Oawald. 


B83 


Ang. 23. 


Ehba, V.A. of Coldingham, half-aiate 


BWI 


Jan. 31. 





SEVENTH GENTUET. 
pABT VL— Whitbt. 



I, V.A. , (oundreaB ot St. Bee's, called afler her, 

_ _ _ a, A. of Whitby, daughter of St. Edwin's nephefl 

716 Dec. 11. Elfleda, A. of Whitby, daughter of St. Oattin. 
880 Feb. 13. Cedmon. Mo. of Whitby. 



Beea, V 
HiTda, i 



3:^2 




■.EVKNTH AND EIOHTH CENTUBIES. ^^^H 
Hereswidn, Q., aiBCer ot Hilda. wife of Annax, who «ue- 




SeiJl. 21, 






oepded Egrio, Sigeberfa oousiu. 


OM 


.laii. 10. 






by a fonner marria|;e. 


Bna 


Apr. 30. 


Eroonwald. A.B., boo oI An.i«B and St, Hereswida, Bi»hop 

of Londoii, Abbot □( Chertsey. founder of Barking. 
SebbuB, K., nouverted by St. Broonwald. 


677 


Aiig. 99. 




M«y 31. 


Jurmiu, C, Bon of AnnaB and St- HereBwida. 


m 


inlh. 


BdelbiirKa. V.A. of Fareinoutier, naturat dBDshter o( 
AnusB. 


m 


Jujie 33. 






dB,uehter of Annas and St. Hereswida, 




Mar. 17. 


Withbnrga, V., dauBbter of Annaa and St, Hereswid». 
Sexburga. A., daui;htero[ AnnaB and St. Hereawida. 


ug9 


Jaly 6. 


BflO 


July 7. 


Brcoiigota, or ErtongBta, V.A. n( Faremoutier, daughter 


BSfS 

I 


Feb. la. 


Ermenaaa, Q,A., daughter o( St. Sexburga, wifci o( 


ntL H75 Feb. 


Werebtirga, V., daughter of St. Ermenilda «nd Wulfen-, 






patron of Cheater. 




1 B40 


AuR. 31. 


Eauswida, V.A.. aiBter-in-law of St, Sexbargo, grand- 
daughter to St. Ethelbert, 


,, 666 


Oct. 17. 


Ethelred aud Ethelbright. MM.. iiephowa of St. Ean- 

™da. 
Ermeuigitha, V, . nieoe of Sl. Eanawida. 


|l 


JulySO. 


! 67« 


Oot 11. 


Edilberga, V,A. ol Barkinc, daughter of Anirna and Sl. 
Hereawida. 


I 678 


.Ua. 26. 


1 «ft. 713 AuK. S 


. CuthberKa, Q.V., of Barkiug, aister o( St. Iiia, 


700 


Mar. 24. 




, 738 


Peb. 6. 


Ina, K. Mo. of the West Saxons. 


j- 740 


Mfty34. 


Ethelburga, Q., wite of St. Iim, niin at Harking. 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTII CBNTURIES, ^^^H 


6es 


JoneaO. 


Idaburga, V. ^^^| 
Kinehurga, Q,A. ^^^H 
Kinneswitha, V, } naUEhters of KiUR Peuda. ^^^H 


eee 


Mnr. 6. 


701 








Chideatre, V, ^^^H 




Deo, 2. 


Weeda, V.A. ^^^H 


696 


Mar. U. 


Tihba, V., their kinBwonmti. ^^^H 




Nov. 3. 




, 680 


Nov. 19, 


Ermenbnrga, Q., mother to the tliree foIIowinK. ^^^M 
MilburRa, V.A. of Wenloek. 1 ,., ^.„„1., T.^M 
Mildredk. V.A. of MenBt«y, \- t^rand.daughterH oT ^ 
Milwida, or Milgitha, V. ) P""^ ■ 


L 


Feb. 23. 
JuIt 13, 


^^ 676 


Jan, 17, 


k~ 


NOY. 13. 


Eadburga, A. ot Menstrey, ^^M 









1 
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.SEVESTH AND EIGHTH CENTUBIBS. 








PSRI- III, 


] 


670 


Jtily 34. 


Wulfad and Ruffin, MM., wt.^ of W.iifere, Penda';, tou, 
and ot 3t. BrmiQild», 




H7a 


Mnr. a. 


Chfld, B. of Lichfield. 






Jnn. 7 


Oedd, fl. of London. 






MBr. 4. 


Owin, Mo. of Liohfleld, 


M 


ms 


Apr.ao. 


Cedwalla, K, of Weiit Saxoti^. 


m 


690-736" Nov, 




■ 


7D0 


Peb. m 


Tmmwin, B. ot the Picta. 


1 


705 


Mar. 9. 


BosB, Arohb. of York. 


1 


709 


Apr. 24. 


Wiltrid, Aruhb. ofYork, 




731 


May7. 


,fohn ot BevarlBy, Arohb. of York. 
Wilfrid 11., Arohb, of York. 






Apr. an. 
M^ayaa. 




733 


BBrethnn, A. ot Dairwood, disoiiile of St. John of 








Beverley. 
Wiiiewald, A. of DeirwKHi. 




7S1 


May2a. 








SEVENTH AND EIQHTH CKNTCRIKS. 








PaHT IV.— MlBSlOSB. 




7iH 


Apr. 34. 


Egbert, C, mttHter lo WiUehrord. 






Oot. 3. 


EwaldB (two), MM. in Weatpb&Iifl. 
. Willebrord, B. of Ctraoht, Apoatle of FrieslBnd. 




690-736 Nov. 




717 


Mar. I. 






737 


Mar. 2, 


Willeik, C, Baocessor to St Swibert. 




706 


Jnna 25. 


Adelbert, C, grandson ot St. Oaw.Jd. preai^her iu 

Holland. 
Werecfrid, C, preaoher in FriBslaoa. 




706 


Aue- 1*. 




730 


Jnne 31. 






730 


J^y'l5. 


Otger. C. in Low Countries. 




732 


Plaohalln, B., praaohar in Gnelderland. 




750 


May3. 






760 


Nov. 12. 


Labwin, C, in OveryBBel, in HoUand. 




760 


Julv 14. 






697 755 June 




712 


Fcb. 7 


Biehard, K. of the Weat Sasons. 




704-700 July 


. WiUibald, B. of Aicbstadt, -i -\ 










in Pranconia, 






730-760 Dei', 


a. Winabftld, A. ot Ueideu- Children of 










heim, in Stiabia, St. Riohard. 






77i) 


Pok 26 


Walborga,V,A.o[Heiden- 






a(t 


755 Sept. 
Oct. 16. 




CompauionB 




750 


Teola, V.A. of Kitzingen, io Fi-anooma. 


ofSt. 


1 


788 


Oot la 


Lullua, Arohb. of Mentz, 


Boniiacf. 




»bt-7J7Aug. 


13. Wifihert, A. o£ Fritzlar and Oitdorf, in 








Apr. 20 


Adelh™^.M. of Erfoi-d, in Fi-anooni*, 






780 


Ang. 97 


Rtiirminfi, A, of Piilda, 






786 


()<■» 27, 


Witta, or Albiiinns, B. ot B.iiabprf, in 
Gei-manj, J 


^ 


J 
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791 Nov. 8. Willel^ad, B. of Bremen, and Apostle of ^ 

Saxony, 1 Companions 

791 Oot 14. Burchard, B. of Wurtzburg, in Pran- V of St 

conia, | Boniface. 

790 Dec. 3. Sola, H., near Aichstadt, in Franconia, ) 

775 July 1. Bumold, B., Patron of Mechlin. 

807 Apr. 30. Suibert^ B. of Yerden in Westphalia. 



SEVENTH AND EIGHTH CENTURIES. 

PaRT V. — LlNDIBFABNE AND H£XHAM« 

Boisil, A. of Melros, iu Scotland. 

Aidau, A.B. of Lindisfarue. 

Finan, B. of Lindisfarne. 

Golmau, B. of Lindisfame. 

Eata, B. of Hexham. 

Cuthbert, B. of Lindisfarne. 

Ywy, C. disciple of St. Cuthbert. 

Herbert, H. disoiple of St. Cuthbert. 

Eadbert, B. of Lindisfarne. 

^delwald, H. successor of St. Cuthbert, iu his hermitage. 

Ethelwold, B. of Lindisfarne. 

Acoa, B. of Hexham. 

Ceolulph, K. Mo. of Lindisfarne. 

Balther, H. at Lindisfame. 

Bilfrid, H. Goldsmith at Lindisfarue. 

Alohmund, B. of Hexham. 

Tilhbert, B. of Hexham. 

SEVENTH AND EIGHTH CENTURIES. 

Part VI. — Wearmouth and Yarrow. 

703 Jan. 12. Benediot Biscop, A. of Wearmouth. 

685 Mar. 7. Easterwin, A. of Wearmouth. 

689 Aug. 22. Sigfrid, A. of Wearmouth. 

716 Sept. 25. Ceofrid, A. of Yarrow. 

734 May 27. Bede, Doctor, Mo. of Yarrow. 

804 May 19. B. Alcuin, A, in France. 

EIGHTH CENTURY. 

Ethelred, K. Mo. King of Mercia, Monk of Bardney. 

Pega, V., sister of St. Guthlake. 

Guthlake, H. of Croyland. 

Winoc, A. in Brittany. 

Bertwald, Archb. of Canterbury. 

Gerald, A.B. in Mayo. 

Tatwin, Archb. of Canterbury. 

Frideswide, V.patron ol Oxford. 

Bregwin, Archb. of Canterbury. 
700-800 "Feb. 8. Cuthman, C. of Stening in Sussex. 
bef. 800 Sept. 9. Bertelin, H. patron of Stafford. 



670 


Jan. 23. 


651 


Aug. 31. 


664 


Feb. 16. 


676 


Aug. 8. 


685 


Oct. 26. 


687 


Mar. 20. 




Oct. 6. 


690 


Mar. 20. 


698 


May 6. 


700 


Mar. 23. 


740 


Feb. 12. 


740 


Nov. 20. 


764 


Jan. 15 


756 


Mar. 6. 


781 


Sept. 7. 


789 


Sept. 7. 



710 


May 5. 


719 


Jan. 8. 


714 


April 11. 


717 


Nov. 6. 


730 


Jan. 9. 


732 


Dec. 27. 


734 


July 30. 


750 


Oct. 19. 


762 


Aug. 26, 
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EIQHTH .4UD NINTH OBNTUBIES. ■ 


793 


MayaO. 


Ethelbert, E.M. of the East AugleE. 1 


834 


AnB. a. 


Btheldritha. or Aifreda. V., dttnRhter of Ufta, king ol Mar- \ 
cia,, uon at Croyiand, ' 




Jnly 17. 


Keoeini, K.M, o£ Mercia. > 


849 




WiBtan, K.M. of Mereia. 


838 


J^°18. 


Frederic, Archh. M. of Utrecht. 


894 

r 


No^. 4. 


ClaniE, M. in Normandy. 

NINTH CENTUKY. 

PjBT I. — D.1NIBH SLitlGHTEBB, rtc. 




Mar. 19. 


Alorannd, M., Bon of Eldred, king of Northnmhriit, PMrnu 

D( Derby, 
Edmund. K.M. of the EBst AnglEs. 

Hmnbert, B.M. of ElmoB in Baet Anglin. 


1 870 


Bov. aa 


863 


Mfty 11. 


870 


Nov. 20. 




AiiK- 35. 


NINTH CENTURY. 
Pabt II- 


fwa 


.Tulya. 


Swithon, h. of Winton. 


870 


July 5. 
Oct. 9. 


Modweuna, V.A. of Polleaworth iii WarHickEitiii-e. 
Lina, V. uun at PoUesworth, 




Mar. le. 


Badgith, V.A. of Follesworth, «ister of King Ethelwolf. 
Eadbnrg», V.A. of WintoD, daughter o[ Kiiig Btbelwolf. 


900 


Dbo. a. 


8B0 


Nov. 28. 


Edwold, H., brother of St. Edmund. 

NINTH AND TBNTH CENTURIES, ^^^H 


eeu 


July 81. 


Neot, H. in Comwall. ^^^H 


908 


Jnlj e. 


Grimbaid, A. at Wintou. ^^^^H 


»00 


Oot. 28. 


B, Alfred, K. ^^^H 




April 3. 


FrithEtaD. B. of Winton. ^^^^| 


m* 


Nov. 4, 


Brinstan, B. of Wicton. , ^^^^H 
TENTH CENTDBY. ^^H 
Pabt 1. 


•m 

936 


Jime IS. 
Jiily 16. 


Bditba. Q.V., aua of Tamworth. BiB(«r to Edhurga. 


931 


Mny Ifl. 


AlRyfa. or Elgiva, Q„ mother of Edgar- 


975 


JnlyB. 


Edgar, K. 


978 


Mu-. la 


Edward, K.M. at Corfe CaBtle. 


984 


Sept. 16. 


Bdith, V., danghter of St. EdKar and St. Wulfhilda, 
WuUbilda, or Vulfrida, A, of Wiiton. 


990 


Sept. 9. 


980 


Mar. 8a 


Merwoona, V.A. of EomBey. T 


990 


Oct 29. 


Blfreda, A. of RomBey. 


1016 


Dec. 5. 


Christiaa ot HomBey, V., Biater of St, Margaret of j 
SooUand, i 
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TENTH CENTUBY. 

Pabt II. 

961 July 4. Odo, Archb. of Ganterbury, Benedictine Monk. 

960-992 Feb. 28. Oswald. Archb. of York, B. of Worcester, nephew tc 

St. Odo. 
951-1012 Mar. 12. Elphege the Bald, B. of Winton. 
988 May 19. Dunstan, Archb. of Canterbury. 
973 Jan. 8. Wulsin, B. of Sherbourne. 
984 Aug. 1. Ethelwold, B. of Winton. 

1015 Jan. 22. Brithwold, B. of Winton. 

TENTH AND ELEVENTH CENTURIES. 

MlSSIONK. 

950 Feb. 16. Sigfride, B.. apostle of Sweden. 

1016 June 12. Eskill, B.M. in Sweden, kinsman of St. Sigfride. 
1028 Jan. la Wolfred, M. in Sweden. 

1050 July 15. David, A., Cluniac in Sweden. 

ELEVENTH CENTURY. 

1012 April 19. Elphege, M. Archb. of Canterbury. 

1016 May 30. Walston, C. near Norwich. 

1053 Mar. 35. Alfwold, B. of Sherborne. 

1067 Sept. 2. William, B. of Roschid in Denmark. 

1066 Jan. 6. Edward, K.C. 

1099 Dec. 4. Osmund, B. of Salisbury. 

ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH CENTURIES. 

1095 Jan. 19. Wulstan, B. of Worcester. 

1089 May 28. LanfranCj Archh. of Canterbury. 

1109 Apr. 21. Anselm, Doctor, Archb. of Canterbury. 

1170 Dec. 29. Thomas, Archb. M. of Canterbury. 

1200 Nov. 17. Hugh, B. of Lincoln, Carthusian Monk. 

TWELFTH CENTURY. 

Part I. 

1109 Ingulphusj A. of Croyland. 

1117 Apr. 30. B. Maud, Q, Wife of Henry I. 

1124 Apr. 13. Caradoc, H. in South Wales. 

1127 Jan. 16. Henry, H. in Northumberland. 

1144 Mar. 25. William, M. of Norwich. 

1151 Jan. 19. Henry, M.B. of Upsal. 

1150 Aug. 13. Walter, A. of Fontenelle, in France. 

1154 June 8. WiUiam, Archb. of York. 

1170 May 21. Godric, H. in Durham. 

1180 Oct. 25. John of Salishury^ B. of Chartres. 
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1182 June24. Bartholomew, C. , monk at Durham. 

1189 Peb. 4. Gilbert, A. of Sempringham. 

1190 Aug. 21. Bichard, B. of Andria. 

1200 Peter de Bloia, Archd, of Bath, 

TWELPTH CENTURY. 

PaBT II. — ClSTERTIAN ORDER. 

1134 Apr. 17. Stephen, A. of Citeaux. 

1139 June 7. Robert, A. of Newminster in Northumberland. 

1154 Peb. 20. Ulric, H. in Dorsetshire. 

1160 Aug. 3. Walthen, A. of Melrose. 

1166 Jan. 12. Aelred, A. of Rieval. 

THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

Part I. 

1228 July 9. Stephen Langton, Archb. of Oanterbury. 

1242 Nov. 16. Edmund, Archb. of Canterbury. 

1253 Apr. 3. Riohard, B. of Chichester. 
1282 Oct. 2. Thomas, B. of Hereford. 

1294 Dec. 3. John Peckhanif Archb, of Ganterbury. 

THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

Part II. — Orders of Friars. 

1217 June 17. John, Pr., Trinitarian. 
1232 Mar. 7. William, Pr., Pranciscan. 

1240 Jan. 31. Serapion, Pr., M., Redemptionist. 

1265 May 16. Simon Stock, H., General of the Carmelites. 
1279 Sept. 11. Bobert Kilwardbyy Archb, of Canterbury Fr. Domi- 

nican. 

THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
Part III. 

1239 Mar. 14. Robert H. at Knaresboro'. 

1241 Oct. 1. Roger, B. of London. 
1255 July 27. Hugh, M. of Lincoln. 

1295 Aug. 5. Thomas, Mo. , M. of Dover. 

1254 Oct. 9. Bobert Oroasteate, B. of Lincoln. 
1270 July 14. Boniface, Archb. of Canterbury. 
1278 Oct. 18. Walter de Merton, B. of Bochester. 



POURTEENTH CENTURY. 

1326 Oct. 6. Stapleton, B. of Exeter. 

1327 Sept. 21. Edward K. 

1349 Sept. 29. B. Biehard, H. ofHampole. 
1345 Apr. 14. Bichard ofBury, B. of lAncoJ/n, 

1349 Aug. 26. Bradwaraine, Archb. of Canterburyt the Doctor Pro- 

funduA. 
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1368 Sept. 2. William, Fr. , Servite. 

1379 Oot. 10. John, C. of Bridlinffton. 

1324-1404 Sept. 27. William of Wykeham, B. of Winton. 

1400 William, Fr. Austin. 



FIFTEENTH CENTUEY. 

1471 May22. Henry, K. of England. 

1486 Aug. 11. William of Wan^leet^ B. of Winton. 

16091 .Tune 29. Margaretf Counteaa of Bicnmond. 

1628 Sept. 14. Bichard Fox, B. of Winton. 



THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 




ON PAOE 227. 



THE ANOLICAN CHURCH, 

I HAVE iMien Iiringing out my inind iu thi.s Voliime on 
every subject which han come before ine ; aud therefore I. 
am bound to state plainly wiiat I feel and have felt, aiace 
I was a Cfltholic, about the Aiigiican Chiirch. I aaid, iii 
a former page, that, on my conversiori, I was not conscious 
of any ehange in me of tliought or feeling, as regards 
matterM of doctrine : this, howover, was not the caae ae 
i-egards some mattera of fact, and, unwilling an I ani to 
give offenee to religioua Anglicans, I am bound to confesa 
that I felt a great change in my view of the Churcli of 
England. I cannot tell how soon there came on me,— 
but very soon, — an exti^ eme astonis h ment that I had ev er 
i magined it to be a portion o t' the Cathoiic Churcli. For 
the first time, 1 looked at it from without, and (as I should 
myaelf say) aaw it as it was, Forthwith I could not get 
myaelf to see in it any thing else, than what I liad so long 
fearfully suspeeted, from as far baek au 1836,^ — a mere 
nation al institution. As if my eyes were suddenly opened^ 
'so 1 saw it — apontaneously, apart from any definite act of 
reason or any argument ; and .so I have seeu it ever since. 
I auppone, the main cauae of this lay in the contrast which 
waa presented to me by the Catlioiic Church. Then 1 
recognized at once a reality whieh waa (juite a new thing 
with me. Then I waa Henaible that I was not making for 
myaelf a Cliurcli by an etfort of thought : I needed not to 
make an act of faith in her : I had not painfully to force 
myself into a^iosition, but my mind fell back upon itaeif 
iu relaxation and in peace, aod I gazed at her almoat 



.9 

4 
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pasaively aa a gi-iiat objeetive fact. I looked at her; — at 
her ritea, hev ceremonial, and her precepts ; and I said, 
" This is a religion ; " and theu, wheii I looked baek upon 
the poor Angliean Chureh, for whieh I had labonred so 
hard, and upon aW bhat appertained to it, and tliought of 
our vai-ious attempts to dress it up doctrinally and esthet- 
ically, ib .seemed to me to be the verieat oi nonentities. 

Vanity of vanities, ali is vanity ! How can I make a 
record of what pasaed within me, without aeeming to be 
satirical ? But I speak plain, serious words. As people 
call me eredulous for acknowledging Catholie claimB, so 
they call me Habirical for disowning Angliean pretensions ; 
to thera it ts erednlity, to them it is Hatii'e ; but it is not 
ao in me. What they tliink exaggeration, I think truth. 
I am not «peakingof the Angliean Chureh with any diadain, 
though to them I seera conteraptuous. To them of eourae 
it bi " Aut CfBsar ant nulluH," but not to me. It may be 
a great creation, though it be not divine, and this is how 
I judge of it. Men, who abjure the divine right of kings, 
would be very indigriant, if on tliat aceount they were 
conaidered disloyal. And so I recognize in the AngKean 
Church a time-honoured institution, of noble historieal 
memories, a monument of ancient wisdora, a niomentoun 
arm of politieal strength, a great national organ, a source 
of vast popnlar advantage, and, to a certain point, a wit- 
ness and teacher of religious trutli. I do not think that, 
if what I have written about it since I have been a 
Catholic, be equitably considered as a whole, I shall be 
found to have taken any other view than thia ; but that it 
ia something sacred, tbat it is aJi oracle of revealed 
doctrine, that it can claim a shai^e in St. Ignatius 
or St. Cyprian, that it can take the rank, contest 
the teaehing, and stop the path of the Church of St. 
Peter, that it can call itself " the Bride of the Lamb," 
this is the view oi It wMch simply diaappeared from my 
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miud on my conversion. aiid which it would be ftlmost a 
miracle to reproduee. " I went by, and lo ! it was gone ; 
I sought it, but its piace could no where be found ; " and 
nothing cau bring it back to me. And, aa to its po.s- 
session of an epincopal suceeasion from the time of the 
Apoatlee, well, it may have it, and, if the Holy See ever 
so deeide, I wiU believe it, aa being thu decision of a 
higher judgment than my own; but, for myaeif, I miiBt 
have St. Philip'8 gift, who saw the sacerJotal cliai-acter on 
the forehead ol' a gaily-attired youngster. before I can by 
iny own wit acijuiesce in it, for autiquarian argumentM are 
altogether uneijual to the urgency of visible facts. Why 
is it that I muet pain dear frieuds by sayiiig «o, and 
kindle a sort of renentinent against me in tbe kindest of 
hearts ? but I muat, though to do it be not only a grief to 
me, but most impoKtic at the moment. Any how, thia in 
my mind ; and, if to havu it, if to have betrayed it, before 
now, iiivoluntarily by my worda or my deeds, if ou a 
iittiiig occaaiou, as now, to have avowed it, if all this be a 
proof of the justice of the chai-ge brought againat me by 
my accuaer of having " turned round upon my Mother- 
Church with contumely and slander," in this sense but 
iu uo other aense, do I plead guilty to it without a word 
in exteuuation. 

In no other senee surely ; the Church of Euglam.! Iiaa 
been the iiuitrument of Provideuce in couferriiig gi-eat 
benefits on me ;— had I been born in Diasent, perhaps I 
ahould uever have beeu bapti^^ed ; bad I been bom an 
Engliah Preabyterian, perhaps I should never have known 
oui- Lord'M diviuity ; had I not eome to Oxford, perhapa I 
never should have lieard of the visible Church, or of 
Traditiou, or other Catholic doetriues. And as I have 
received so much good from the Anglican Eatablishment 
itself, can I have the heart or rather the want of charity, 
consideriug that it dooa foc ao iiiany otherii, what it haa 
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ijone for me, to wish to Be« it overUirown ( I have no 
sach wiah while it is what it ts. and while we are 90 small 
il body. Xgt^^ itji Qwn HAJce:, h^it fnf thi^ salfp nf th^ 
i to which it miiiist^rs. I wrill do no- 



Ulipg«g«ing t it. While Cathotie^ are so weak in En^- 
land, it ta doing oor work : and, thou^ it does 11« hann 
in a measure. at present the lialauoe is in our favour. 
What our duty wuuld be at another tiiue and iu oth» 
circumstances, supposin^. for iuatance, the Establii 
lo^it iti^ dogmatic faith, or at least did not ] 
another matter altogether. In secular history we r 
hoKtile nations having long truces, aiid renewing t 
from time to time, and that secms to be the position which 
the Catholic Church may fairly lake up at present in 
relation to tbe AngUcan £.stabliBhment. 

Doubtless the National Church has hitberto been a 
serviceable breakwater against doctrinal errors, more 
fnndamental than its owtl How long this will last in the 
yearn now before us, it is impossible to say, for the 
Nation drags down ita Churcb to its own level : but still 
the National Church has the same sort of influeuce over 
the Nation that a periodical has upon the party whieh it 
represents, and my own idea o f a Catholics iitting attitude 
towards the National Uhurcli in tliis its supreme hour, is 
thaToTlieBisting antl sustaiiitlig^it, il' it be Jll our power ,'^ 
iu the interent of dogmatie tnith. I should wish to avoid 
uvery thiug (except indeed under the direct call of duty, 
and this is a niaterial exception,) which went to weaken 
its lioJd upon the public mind, or to unsettle its establish- 
inent, or to embarrass and lessen its maiutenance of those 
great Christiaii and Catbolic principles and doetrines 
which it has up to this time sucoessfully preached. 
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THE ECONOMY. 

FoR the Economy, atusidered as a rule of practice, I 
shall refer to what I wrote upou it in 1830—32, in 
my History of the Ariana. I have shown above, pp. 26, 
27, that the doctrine in queation had in the early Chureh 
a large aignification, when appiied to the divine ordi- 
nanees : it also had a definite applieation to the dutiaa of 
Chriatians. whtither clergy or laity, in preaching, iu 
instructing or catechizing, or in ordiuary intercourae with 
the world around them ; and in this aspect I have here 
to consider it. 

As Almighty God did uot all at once introduce the 
Gospel to the world, and thereby gradually prepared men 
for its profitable reeeption, so, accordiug to the doctrine 
of the early Church, it was a duty, for the sake of the 
heathen among whom they lived, to obseive a great 
reserve and caution in communicating to them the know- 
ledge of " the whole counsel of God." This cautious dis- 
pensation of the truth, after the manner ot a discreet and 
vigilant steward, ia denoted by the word economy " It 
is a mode of aeting which comes under the head oi: Pru- 
dence, one of the four Cardinal Virtues. 

The principle of the Economy is this; that out of 
various courses, in religious conduct or statement, all and 
each altowable antecedently and in themselves, that 
ought to be taken which i» moat expedient and most 
suitable at the time for the objeet in hand. 

Instances of ita application and exercise in Scripture 
gj-e such as. the following :— 1., Divine Providence di.d bnt 
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gradually impai-t to the world in general, and to the Jews 
in particular, the knowledge of His will : — He ie said to 
have " winked at the times of ignorance among the hea- 
theu;" and He eutfered iu the Jews divorce "becaose of 
the hardnesM of their hearte." 2. He hae allowed Him- 
eelf to be repreaented as having eyea. eara, and hands, as 
having wrathjealousy, grief, and repentance. 3. In like 
manner, our Lord apoke harshly to the Syro-Phcenician 
woman, whose daughter He was about to heal, and made 
ae if He would go further, when the two tliaciplea had 
come to their joumeyfi end. 4. Thua too Joseph " made 
himself strange to his brethi-en," and Elieha kept eilenee 
on requeat of Naaman to bow in the house of Kimmon. 
5. Thus St. Paul circumcieed Timothy, while he cried out 
" Circumcision availeth not." 

Tt may be said that this principle, true in itself, yet is 
daugerous, because it admite of an eaey abuse, and carriefi 
men away into what beeomes insincerity and cunning', 
Thie is undeniable ; to do evil that good may eome, to 
consider that the meana, whatever they are, juetify the 
end, to aacrifice truth to expedience, unscrupulouaneBS, 
rec.klesaucBS, are grave offences. These are abuses of 
the Eeouomy. But to call them economical is to give a 
tiue name to what occurs every day, independent of any 
kuowledge of the (locirine of the Economy. It ia the 
abuse of a rule whieh nature HUggeats to every one. 
Every one looke out for the " mollia tempora fandi," and 
for " mollia verba " too. 

Having thus explaiued what is meant by the Economy 
as a rule of aocial intercourse hetween men of different 
religious, or, again, political, or social views, next I will 
go on to state what I said in the Arians. 

I say in that Volume firat, that our Lord has given ub 
the principle in His own woi'da, — " Cast not your pearls 
before swine ; " and Ma&i Ke exemplified it in His t&acb- 
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ing by parables; that St. Paul expresaly (ii8tinguiahe.s 
between the milk which is neeassary to one set of men, 
and the atrong meat which ia allowed to others, and that, 
in two Epiatles, I say, that the Apoatles in the Acts 
observe the same rule in their speeches, £or it is a fact, 
that they do not preach the high doctrines of Chriatianity, 
but only "JeMUB and the Resurreetion " or "repentance 
and faith." I also say, that this is the very reason that 
the Fathers asaign for the silence of various wi-iters in the 
tirSt centuries on tlie subject of our Lord'8 divinity. 
I aiao speak of tlie cateehetical systein praetised in the 
early Church, and the discipHna arcani as regards the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, to which Bingham bears 
witness: also of the defence of this rule by Basil, Cyril 
of Jeruaalem, Chryaostom, and Theodoret. 

But next the iiuestion may be asked, whether I have 
sttid any thing in my Voiume tiy ijuard the doctrine, thus 
laiddown.from theabusBto whiehit iBobvio«slyexpo.sed: 
and my answer is eaay. Of coui-ae, had I had any idea 
that I shoukl have been exposed to auch hoatile mis- 
repreaentations, as it has been my lot to undergo on the 
subject, I ahoukt have made more direct avowals than I 
have done of my sense of the gravity and the danger of 
that abuse. Since I could not foresee when I wrote, that 
I should have been wantonly alandered, I only wonder 
that I have anticipated thc charge as fully as will be aeen 
in the following extracts. 

For instanee, speaking of the Diaciplina Arcani, I say :— 
(1) " The elementary information given to the heatben or 
ea techum enwaa innosenseundonehytheBuhsequeutsecrett 
te^ching, which was in fact but the Jilling up o/ a bare fmt 
correct o-iiUine" p. 58, and I contrast thia with the conduct 
of the ManichEeane " who repreaented the initiatory diaci- 
pline as fnunded ou a ficfiori or hypotheais, which was to 
be forgotten by the learner as he made progress in the real 
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doctrine of the Gospel." (2) As to allegorizing, I say 
that the Alexandrians erred, whenever and as far as they 
proceeded " to ohaciire the primary meaninjj of Scripture, 
and ixiwiioken thefo-rce of historical facts and expresa de- 
clarations," p. 69. (3) And that they were " more opeB 
to censure," when, on h&mg" urged byobjectiona to varions 
passages in the hiatory of the Old Testament, as derogatory 
to the divine perfections or to the Jewish Sainta, they had 
recoiirae to an alleyoricalexplanation by way of answer," 
p. 71. i4)lB,dd,"Itisivipos8ibletodefeTid8iichaprocedii^, 
which aeems to imply a want offaith in those who had re- 
couraetoit^^for^GodhaagivenHiSTTtieso/T-ijAiawrfwron^," 
ihiil. (5) A^a.va.,\ aa.y, ~"'\!h.& ahme ofthe Ecvnomy in the 
hands of unscrupulotts reasoners, is obvious. Even tlte 
honest controveraialistorteaeher will find it very difficult to 
represent, without misrepresenting. what it is yet his duty 
to present to his hearers with caution or reaerve. Here the 
obvious ruie to guide our practice is, to be careful ever to 
uiaintain mbstantial imth in our use of the economieat 
uiethod," pp. 79, 80. (6) And ao far from cuncurring at 
all hazards with Juatin, Gregory, or Athanaains, I say, 
" It ia plain [theyj were juatified or not in their Economy, 
according aa they did or did not practically mislead their 
opponents," p. 80. (7) I proceed, " It is ao diffieult to hit 
the mark in theae perplexing caaea, that it is not won- 
derful, ahould these or other Fathers have failed at timea, 
and said more or lesa than was proper," ihid. 

The Principle of the Ecouomy is familiarly acted on 
among ua every day. When we would perauade others, 
we do not begin by treading on their toes. Men would be 
tliought rude who introduced their own religious notions 
into mixed soeiety, and were devotional in a drawing-rooni. 
Have we never thought lawyera tiresome who did not 
observe tliis polite rule, who came down for the asaizes and 
taiked )aw all through dinuer ? Do(w the same argument 
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tell in the House of Commons, on the hustings, and at 
Exeter Hall ? Is an educated gentleman never worsted 
at an election by the tone and arguments of some clever 
fellow, who, whatever his shortcomings in other respects, 
understands the common people ? 

As to the Catholic Religion in England at the present 
day, this only will I observe, — that the truest expedience 
is to answer right out, when you are asked ; that the wisest 
economy is to have no management; that the best pru- 
dence is not to be a coward ; that the most damaging f olly 
is to be f ound out shuflling ; and that the first of virtues is 
to " tell truth, and shame the devil." 
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Almost all authora, Catholic aud Protestant, 8 
when ujustcaii8i!ispresent,thereissome]iin(\oro^eTof 
verbal miisleading, which is not 8in. Eveu sileuce is in 
certain cases virtually sucli a mialeading, according to the 
Proverb, " Silenee givea consent." Again, silence is abao- 
lutely forbidden to a Catholic, as a mortal sin, uuder cer- 
taiu eircumstances, 6.g. to keep siJence, when it is a duty 
fco make a profession of faith. 

Another mode of verbal misleading, and tbe moat direct, 
\K actually saying the thing that is not ; and it ia def ended 
on the principle that sueh words ai-e not a lie, when there 
is a "Juata causa," as killiug is not murJer in the case of 
'an executioner. 

Another ground of certain authorB for sayiny that an 
untruth is not a lie where there is a jufit cause, is, that 
veracity is a kind of jiistice, aud therefore, when we have 
no duty of juatiee to tell truth to another, it is no sin not 
to do ao. Hence we may .say the thing that ia not, to 
children, to madmen, to men who ask impertinent ques- 
tiona, to thone whom we hope to benefit by mialeading. 

Another ground, taken in defending certain untruths, ex 
jtistd caus^, aa if not lies, is, that veracity ia for the sake of 
soeiety, and that, if in no caae whatever we might lawfnlly 
mialead others, we should actually be doing society great 
harm. 

Another mode of verbal misleading is GC[uivocation or a 
p!ay upon words ; and it is defended on the theory that to 
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worda in a senise whieh they wili iiot bear. 
Bub nu equivocabor usea bhem io a received seDse, bhough 
tbere is aiiother receivud seuse, aud bheret'oi'e, aceoi-ding tu 
bhis definibiou, he does not lie. 

Othei-s 8ay that all equivocationa are, after all, a kind of 
lyiug, — faint lies or awkward lies, but still liea ; aud some 
of these disputanbs infer, bhab therefore we must not eqni- 
vocate, and othei-s that tiquivoeation is but a half-measnre, 
and that it ia betber to aay at onee tiiat in certain caaes 
uiitruths are not lies. 

Others will try to distiuguish between evasions and 
equivocations ; but though there are evaaions which are 
clearly not ecjuivocations, yeb ib is very difficult scientific- 
ally to draw the line between the one and the other. 

To these must bc added thc imscientific way of deahug 
with lies :— viz. thab on a great or cruel oecasion a man 
cannot help telling a lie, and he would not be a mau, did 
he not tell it, hut still it ia very wroug, and he ought not 
bo ilo it, and he inu8b trusb thab bhe ain will be forgiven 
iiim, though he goes aboubbo commib it ever so deliberately, 
and is sure to commit it agaiu uiider simitar circumstances. 
It iB a necessary Lrailty, and had bettei- not be thought 
about before it is incurrad, and not thought ol' again, after 
it is well over. This view eannot for a niomenb be de- 
fended, bub, I auppose, ib ia very common. 

I think bhe historical course of thoughb upon the mabter 
bas been this ; bhe Greek Fathera thought that, wheu thei-e 
was a,ju8ta cav^a, an nntruth need notbe a lie. St. Augus- 
bine took anobher view, though with great raisgiving; 
and, whether he is rightiy interpreted or not, is the doctor 
of tlie great and common view tliat aU untruths are hes, 
and that there can be no just cause of untruth. Iu bhese 
later timea, this Joctrine haa been fouud difficult to work, 
tind it has been largtsly taugbt thab, though all untruths 



ure lifn, yct that ciTtain uqiiivuciiticinw, wlieii jiTveii iii a 
just caiise, are not untruths. 

Further, tliere have been antl all along through thexe 
later age», othei' Hchools, riinning parallel with the above 
mentioned. one of which .says that equivocationa, &c. after 
all arf lies, and another whicli aays that there are antruths 
whicli are uot lieH. 

Anil now an to the "jUHt cauBe." whicli ia tlie condition, 
nine quS non. The Graelc Fathers inake it such as theae, 
self-defence, oharity, zeal for Gods honour, and the like. 

St. Augustine seema to deal with the name " just causes " 
aa the Greek Fathers. even though he doea uot allow of 
their availabloneas aa depriving untruths, spoken oo such 
oeeasiona, of tlieir sinfulness. He mentioiLs defenoe of life 
and of honour, aiid tlie safe custody of a aecret. Also the 
great Angliean writera, who have followed the Greek 
Fathers, in defending untruths when there is the "just 
cause," conaider that " junt cause " to be aueh as the pre- 
sei'vation of life and property, defeiice of law, the good of 
others. Moreover, their moral righta, e.g. defence againat 
the inquisitive, &c. 

St. Alfonso, I consider, would take the same view of 
the "justa causa" as the AngUcan divines; he speaka 
of it as " quicunque linis honestns, ad servanda bona 
spiritui vel corpori utilia ; " which is vety mucli the view 
which they take of it, judging by the instancea whioh 
they give. 

In all cases, however, and as contemplated by all 
authors, Clement of Alexandria, or Milton, or St. Alfonso, 
such a causa is, in faet, extreme, rare, great, or at leaat 
.special. Thus the writer in the M^langea Tkiologiqibea 
(Iiiege, 1852-3, p, 453) quotea Leasius : " Si abaque justa 
causa fiat, eat abuaio orationia contra virtutem veritatis, 
et eivilera conHuetudinem, etsi proprie non sit menda- 
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cium." Tliftt 18, the virtue of triitli, aiid the civil cuatom. 
are the meamre of the Just cause. And so Voit, "If a 
mau has used a reservfttion (resti-ictioue non pure mentati) 
without a grave cause, he has Binned gravely." And so 
the aufchor himaelf, from whom I quote, and who defends 
the Patristic and Anglican doetrine that there are un- 
truths which are not lies, says, " Under the name of 
mentftl reservation theologiaiis aufchorize many lies, wken 
there is for tkem a grave reason and proportionate," i.e. 
fco fcheir character — p. 459. And ao St. Alfonso, in another 
Treatise, quotes St. Thomas to the efFeet, fchat if from one 
cause fcwo immediate effects follow, and, if the good effect 
of thafc cause is equal in valv,e to the bftd effect (bonus 
(egwiiiaietmaloXthennothinghindei-stheapealierflintend- 
ing the good and only perraitting the evil. From which it 
will follow that, since the evil to society from lying is very 
greafc, the just cause which is to make it allowable, must 
be very great aLio. And so Kenrick : " It is confessed 
by all Cathotics that, in the coramon intercourse of life, 
all ambiguity of language is to be avoided ; but it is 
debated whether sueh ambiguity is ever lawful. Most 
theoiogiana anawer in the affirmative, suppoaing a grave 
cauae urges, and the [true] mind of the speaker can be 
collected from the adjuncts, though in fact it be not 
collected." 

However, there are cases, I have already said, of 
another kind, in which Angliean authors would think 
a lie allowable ; sueh as when a ((ueHtion ia impertinent. 
Of Sttch a case Walter Scott, if I mistake not, supplied a 
very distinct example, in hia denying so long the author- 
ahip of his novels. j 

What I have been saying Showa what differenfc sehools 
of opinion there are in the Church in the treafcment of 
thia difficult doctrine ; and, by conaequence, that a given 
individual, such as I am, cannot agree with ail of them, 
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and haa a full ri^ht to follow which of thein he will. The 

freedoui of thi; Schools, indeud, is uiie of those riglits ot 
reason, which the Chiu-eh is too wise really to interfere 
witli. Aud thia appliea not to moral questions only, but 
tiO dogmatic also. 

It is suppased by Protestants that, because St. Alfon8o's 
writings have had such high commtindation bestowed npon 
them by authority, thei-efore they have beeii invested with 
a quasi-infallibility. This has arisen io good measure 
from Protestants not knowing the foree of theologieal 
tenns. The worda to which they refer are the aiithorita- 
tive decision that " nothing in his works has been found 
worthy of censure," " eenaura dignum ; " but this does not 
l(^d to tlie eonclusiona which have been drawn from it. 
ThoBe words occur in a legal document, and cannot be 
interpreted except in a legal sense. In the first ptace, 
the sentenee is negative ; nothing in St. Alfonso's 
writings ie positively approved ; and, aecondly, it ia not 
said that thei-e are no faults in what he has written, but 
nothing whioh comes under the ecelesiastical cii7i.su/ra, 
which is something very definite. To take and interpret 
them, in the way commoniy adopted in Eugland, is the 
same mistake, as if one were to take the word Apologia 
in the English senae of apology, or Infant in law to 
mean a little child. 

1, Nowfirstastothemeauingof theaboveformof words 
viewed as a propositiou. When a questiou on the subject 
was asked of the fitting authorities at Rome by the Ajyjh- 
bishop of Besan^on, the answer retumed to him contained 
this condition, viz. that thoae words were to be inter- 
preted, " with due regard to the mind of the Holy See 
concerning the approbation of writings of the servants 
of God, ttd efi^ectum Oanonizationis." This ia intended to 
prevent any Catholie taking the words about St. AlfonBo'a 
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worka in too large a. sense. Before a Saint is canonized, 
hia worka are examined, and a judgment pronounced upon 
them. Pope Benedict XIV. says, "The end or ecope of 
this judgment is, that it may appear, whether the doc- 
trine of the servant of God, whieh he has brought out in 
hia writinga, ia free from any soever theological censttre." 
And he remarks in addition, " It never can be aaid that 
the doctrine of a servant of Qod ia approved hy the Holy 
See, but at most it can [only] be said that it is not dis- 
approved (non reprobatam) in case that the Revisers had 
reported that there is nothing found by them in his works, 
whieh is adverae to the deereea of Urbaii VIII., and that 
the judgment of the Revisers has been approved by the 
sacred Congregation, and conlirmed by the Supreme 
Pontiffi" The Decree of Urban VIII. here referred to 
ia, " Let works be examined, whether they contain errora 
against faith or good morals (bonas mores), or any new 
doetrine, or a doctrine foreign and alien to the common 
sense and custom of the Church." The author from whom 
I quote this (M. Vandenbroeck, of the diocese of Malines) 
observes, " It ia therefore clear, that the approbation of 
the works of the Holy Bishop touehes not the trulh of 
every propoaition, adda nothing to them, nor even givea 
them by consequence a degree of intrinsic probability." 
He adds that it gives St. Alfonso'a theology an extrinaic 
probability, from the fact that, in the judgmeut of the 
Holy See, no proposition deaervea to receive a censure; 
but that " that probability wil! cease neverthelesa in a 
particular case, for any one who should be convinced, 
whether by evident arguments, or by a decree of the 
Holy See, or otherwiso, that the doctrine of the Saint 
deviates from the truth," He adds, " From the fact that 
the approhation of the works of St. Alfonao does uot decide 
the truth of each proposition, it follows, as Benedict XIV. 
has remarked, that we may combat the doctrine which 
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they coutain ; only, aince a ca.noiiized saint is in qaeation, 
who i« honoured by a Rolemn ctilte in the Church, we 
ought not to speak except with respect, nor to attack hia 
opiniona except with temper and modesty." 

2. Then, as to the meaning of the word censura : 
Benedict XIV. eanraerates a numher of "Notea" which 
come uiider that name ; lie says, " Out of propositions 
which are to be noted with theological censure, aome are 
heretical, some erroneous, some elose upon error, some 
savouring of hereay," and ao on ; and each of these 
terms has its own definite meaning. Thus by " erroneous " 
ia meaat, according to Viva, a propoaitioa which is not 
immediately opposed to a revealed propoaition, but only to 
a theological conclusion drawn from premiaaes which are 
de Jide ; " savouring of heresy " is a proposition. which is 
oppoaed to a theological oonclusion not evidently drawn 
from premisses which are dejide, but most probably and 
according to the common mode of theologiziug ; — and so 
with the reat. Therefore when it was said by the Revisecs 
of St. AJfon.9o'8 works that they were uot " worthy of 
censitre," it vrn^ ouly meant that they did not fall under 
these particnlar Notea. 

But the auswer from Rome to the Archbiahop of Beaan- 
ijon went further than this; it aetually took pains to 
decJare that any one who pleased might foliow other theo- 
logians instead of St. Alfonso. After aaying that no 
Priest was to be interfered with who followed St. Alfonao 
in the Confessional, it added, "This is said, however, 
without on thataceount judging that they are reprehended 
who follow opinions handed down by other approved 
authors." 

And thia too I will obaerve, — that St. Alfonso made 
many changes of opinion himaelf in the courae of his 
writings ; and it eouM not for aa inatant be supposed that 
we were bound to every one of hia opiniona, wheu he did 
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not feel himself bonnd to them in hia own person. And, 
what ia more to the purpose still, there are opinions, or 
some opinion, of his which actually have been proscrihed by 
the Chixrch since, and cannot now he put forward or used. 
I do not preteud to be a well-read theologian myself, but 
I aay this on the authorifcy of a theological professor of 
Breda, quoted in the Milanges Tk4ol. for 1850-1. He 
says : " It may happen, that, in the course of time, errors 
may be found iu the works of St. AlEonso and be pro- 
scribed hy the Church, a thing whiok in fact kas already 
occurred." 

In not ranging myself then with those who consider 
that ifc is juBtifiable to uae words in a double sense, that 
is, to equivocate, I put myself under the protection of 
such authors as Cavdinal Gerdil, Natalis Alexander, 
Contenson, Concina, and others. Under the protection of 
these authoritiea, I say as follows : — 

Casuistry is a noble seience, but it is one to which I am 
led, neither hy my abilifcies nor my turn of mind. Inde- 
pendently, then, of the difficulties of fche suhject, and fche 
neceaaifcy, before forraing an opinion, of knowing more of 
the argumeuts of theologians upon it than I do, I am very 
unwiUing to say a word here on fche subject of Lying and 
Equivocation. But I consider myaelf bound to speak ; and 
thei-efore, in thia strait, I can do nothing better, eveu for 
my own rehef, than submifc myaelf, and wbat I ahall aay, to 
the judgment of the Church, and to fche consent, ao far aa in 
thia matter there be a consent, of the Schola Theologorum. 

Now in the case of one of thoae apecial and rare exigen- 
cies or emergenciea, which constitufce the justa causa of 
dissembling or misleading, whether it be extreme as the 
defence of life, or a duty as the custody of a secret, or of a 
peraonal nature aa to repel an impertinent inquirer, or a, 
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matter too trivial to provoke questioa, as in deaHnjj with 
childroD or matiraen, there seem to be four courses : — 

1. Tosaythethingthatisnot. Here I draw the reader'8 
atteation to the words material a.nd formal. " Thou ahalt 
not kill;" in.wrrfeT' ia the /orma/ transgression of thia com- 
mandment, but accidental homicide is the material trana- 
gression. The matter of the act is the same in both casea ; 
but in the homicide, there is notliing more than the act, 
whereas in mv/rder there muat be the intentioa, &a, whieh 
constitutes the forma) ain. So, again, an esecutioner com- 
mits the material act, but not that formal kiiling whieh is 
a breach of the commandment. So a man, who, simply to 
save himaelf from Htarving, takes a loaf which \s not his 
own, commita only the material, not the formal act of 
stealing, that ia, he doea not comrait a ain. And 80 a 
ijaptized Christian, external to the Church, who is in 
invineible ignorance, ia a material heretic, and not a formal, 
Aud in like raanner, if to say the thing which is not be in 
speciai caaes lawful, it may be called a material lie. 

The firat mode then whieh has been suggested of meet- 
ing those apecial caaes, in which to mislead by words has 
a suffleient occaaion, or haa a jv^t cavse, ia by a mate- 
rial lie. 

The second mode is by an cequivocatio, wliich ia not 
equivalent to the EngUah word " equivocation," but means 
aometimes a play upon words, aometimes an evamon : we 
must take theae two modes of raisleading aeparately. 

2. A play upon wards. St. Alfonao certainly aaya that 
a play upon words is allowable ; and, apeaking under cor- 
rection, I ahould say that he does so on the ground that 
lying is not a sin against justice, that ia, against our 
neightMiur, bnt a sin against God. God has made worda the 
aigna of ideas, and therefore if a word denotes two ideas, 
we are at hberty to use it in either of ita sensea : but 
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I think I niust be ineorrect in aome respect in Bupposing 
that the Saint does not recognize a lie as an injustice, 
because the Cateohism of the Council, as I have quoted it 
at p. 281, aays, " Vanitafce et mendacio fides ac veritas 
toiluntur, arcfcissima vincula societatis humano! ; quibus 
sublatis, sequitur snmma vitie confuBio, ut homines nihil 
a dcBmonihus differre videantwr." 

3. Evasion ; — -when, for insfcance, the speaker diverts 
the attention of the hearer to anofcher subject ; suggests an 
irrelevant fact or makes a remark, whieh confuses him 
and gives him something to think about ; throws dusfc into 
hia eyes ; states some fcruth, from wbich he is quite aure 
his hearer will draw an illogical and uiitrue conclusion, 
and the like, 

The greatest achool of evasion, I speak seriously, is the 
House of Commons ; and neeessarily so, from the nature 
of fche case. And the hnstinga is anofcher. 

An instance is supplied in the history of St. Athana- 
sius: he was in aboaton the Nile.flyingpersecution; and 
he founrl himself pursued. On this he orJered his men to 
turn his boat round, and ran right to meefc the satellites of 
Jnliaa They asked him, " Have you aeen Athanasius ? " 
and he told his foUowers to answer, " Yea, he is close to 
yoa" They went on their course as if they were sure f« 
come up to him, while he, raii baek into Alesandria, and 
there lay hid till the end of the perseeufciou. 

I gave another iustanee above, in reference to a doctrine 
of religion. The early Chrisfcians did their hest to eonceal 
their Ci'eed on aceount of the miBConceptions of the 
heathen about it. Were the question asked of fchem, 
" Do you worship a Trinity ? " and did they answer, " We 
worship one God, and none else ; " the iuquirer mighfc, or 
would, infer that tbey did not acknowledge the Trinity of 
Divine Persons. 

\i, is very difficult to draw the Uue betw(%4 thea^ 
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evasiona and what are eommonly called iu English e 
cations ; and of this difficutty, again, I think, the s 
the House oE Commona supply us with illuetrations. 

4. The fourth method ia silence. For inatance, not 
giving the whole truth in a court of law. If St. AJban, 
after dressing himaelf in the Priesfa clothes, aud being 
takeu before the peraecutor, had been able to pass off for 
his friend, and so gone to martyrdom without being d^- 
covered ; and had he in the course of examination anawered 
all questious truly, but not given the whole truth, tbe 
moat important truth, tbat he was the wroug peraon, 
he would have come very near to telliug a lie, for a haLf- 
truth ia ofteu a falsebood.. And his defence inust have 
beeu the ^'iisfa caursa, viz. either tbat he might in ebarity or 
for religion's aake save a priest, or agaiu that the Judge 
had no right to interrogate him on the subject. 

Now, of these foui- modea of misleading others by the 
tongue, when there is 3,justa cauna {suppoaing there can 
be aueh), — (1) a material lie, tbat is, an untruth which ia 
uot a lie, (2) au equivocation, (3) an evaaiou, and (4) 
silence, — First, I have no difficulty whatever in recog- 
nizing as allowable the method of silenee. 

Secondly, But, if I allow of silence, why not of the 
method of material lying, since half of a truth in ofteu a 
lie ? Aud, again, if all killing be not murder, nor all taking 
from anotber stealing, why must al! untruths be liea 1 
Now I will say freely that I thiuk it difficult to answer 
this question, whether it be urged by St. Clement or by 
Miltou ; at the aame time, I never bave acted, and I think, 
when it came to the point, I never should act upon such a 
theory myaeif, except iu one case, stated below. This I 
say for the benefit of those wbo apeak hardly of Catholie 
theologians, ou the ground that they admit text-booka 
which allow of equivoeation. They are aaked, how can we 
truat you, wben such are your viewa ? but sucb views, as 
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I already have said, need not have any thing to do with 
their own practice, merely from the circumstance tliat they 
are contained in their text-books. A theologian draws 
ont a Byatem ; he doea it partly as a acienfcific apeculation : 
hut much more for the sake of othera. He ia lax for the 
sake of othera, not of himaelf. His own standard of action 
is much higher than that which he imposea upon men in 
general. One apecia! reason why religious men, after 
drawiug out a theory, are unwilling to act upon it them- 
selvea, is this : that they practically acknowledge a broad 
distinetion between their reaaon and their conacience ; and 
thafc fchey feel the latter to be the aafer guide, though the 
former may be the clearer, nay even though it be the 
truer. They would rather be in error with fche aanction of 
their conacience, than be right wifch fche mere jndgraent of 
their reason, And again here ia fchis more fcangibJe difE- 
culty iu the caae of exceptions to the rule of Veracity, 
that 80 very litfcle external help is given us in drawing the 
line, as to when untruths are allowable and when not ; 
whereas that sort of killing which ia not murder, is most 
definitely marked off by legal enactmenta, so that it can- 
not poasibly be miataken for such killing aa 'ts murder. 
On the other hand the cases of exemption from the rule 
of Veracity are left to the private judgment of the indi- 
vidual, and he may easily be led on from acts which are 
allowable to acta which are not. Now thia remark doea 
not apply to such acta as are related in Scripture, as being 
done by a particular inapirafcion, for in eueh caaea there is 
a command. If I had my own way, I would oblige 
society, that is, ita great men, ita lawyers, its divines, its 
literature, publicly to aeknowledge as such, those instances 
of untruth which are not lie.s, aa for inatance imtrutha in 
war ; and fchen there could be no perplexity to the indi- 
vidual Catholic, for he would not be taking the law into 
hia own hands. 
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Thirdly, as to playing npou words, or equivocation, I 
nappose it is from the Enfflish habit, but, without meaning 
any diBreapect to a gi-eat Saint, or wishing to set myself 
up, or taking my conscience for more than it is worth, I 
can only say as a fact, that I admit it as little as the rest 
of my countrymeni and, without any reference to the 
right and the wronjr of the matter, of this I am sure, that, 
if there is one thin^; more than another which prejudices 
Engliahmen against the Catholic Church, it is the doctrine 
of great authoritiea on the aubject of equivoeation. For 
myself, I can fancy myself thinkiug it was allowable in 
extreme cases for me to lie, but never to equivocate 
Luther said, " Pecca fortiter." I anathematize his formal 
sentiment, but there is a truth in it, when spoken of mat»- 
rial acts. 

Fourthly, I think evasion, aa I have described it, to be 
perfeetly allowable ; indeed, I do not know, who does not 
uae it, under circumstanees ; but that a good deal of moral 
danger is attached to its use ; and that, the cleverer a man 
is, the more likely he is to pass the line of Christian duty. 

But it may be said, that sueh deciaions do not meet the 
particuiar rlifficulties for which provision is required ; let 
ua then take some iustances. 

1. I do uot think it right to tell liea to children, even 
on this account, that they are sharper thau we tliink them, 
and will Boon find out what we are doing ; aud oui- ex- 
ample will he a very bad training for them. And so of 
equivocatiou : it is easy of imitation, and we ouraelvee shall 
be sure to get the worst of it in the end. 

2. If an early Father defenda the patriareh Jacob in 
his mode of gaining his father'8 bleasing, on the ground 
that the blessing waa divinely pledged to him already, that 
it was his, and that hia father and brother were acting at 

Tice against his own rightn and the divine will, it does no^ 
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foUow frotn thia that auch conduct is a patteni to ua, who 
have no aupernatural means of determining when an un- 
truth becomea a w.ate.rial, and not Aformal lie. It aeenis to 
me very dangeroua, be it ever allowable or not, to lie or 
equivoeate in order to preaerve aome great temporal or 
spiritnal beaefit ; nor does St. Alfonso here say aay thing 
to the contrary, for he is not discuBaing the queation of 
danger or expedience. 

3. As to Johnaon'a case of a murderer aaking you which 
way a man had gone, I should have anticipated that, had 
such a difBculty happened to him, hia first act would have 
been to knoek the man down, and to eall out for the police ; 
and next, if he waa worated in the conflict, he would not 
have given the ruffian the informatiou he aaked, at what- 
ever riak to himaelf, I think he would have let himself 
be killed first. I do not think that he would have told 
a lie. 

4. A aecret ia a more difficult caae. Suppoaing aome- 
thing haa been confided to me in the atricteat secrecy, 
which could not be revealed without great diaadvantage to 
another, what am I to do ? If I am a lawyer, I am pro- 
teeted by my profeaaion. I have a right to treat with es- 
treme indignation any (jueation which trenchea on the 
inviolability of my position ; but, supposing I was driven 
up into a comer, I think I ahould have a right to aay an 
untruth, or that, under such circumstances, a lie would be 
material, but it ia almoat an impoasible case, for the law 
would defend me. In like manner, aa a priest, I ahould 
think it lawful to speak as if I knew nothing of what 
passed iu confession. And I think in theae casea, I do in 
fact posseaa that guarantee, that I am not going by private 
judgment, which juatnow Idemanded; for aociety would 
bear me out, whether aa a lawyer or aa a prieat, in holding 
that I h^ a, dnty to my client or penitent, such, that an 



untruth id the matter waa not a lie. A common type of 
thia permi9Bibledeiiial,be it material lieor evasion^is stthe 
moment supplied to me : — ^an artist asked a Prime Miniater, 
who was sitting to him, " What news, my Lord, froni 
France ? " He answered, " / do not know ; I have not 
read the Papers." 

5. A more difficult question is, when to aecept coe- 
fidence has not been a duty. Supposing a mao wiahes to 
keep the secret that he is the author of a book, and he is 
plainly asked on the subject. Here I should ask the 
previous question, whether any one haa a right to publish 
what he dare not avow. It requires to have traced the 
bearings aud results of such a principle, before being sure 
of it ; but certainly, for myself, I am no friend of strictly 
anonymouB writing. Next, supposing another has con- 
fided to you the secret of hia authorship : — there are per- 
aons who would have no scruple at all in giving a denial 
to impertineot questions aaked them on the subject. I 
have heard a great man in his day at Oxford, warmly 
contend, aa if he eould not enter into auy other view of 
the matter, that, if he had been trusted by a friend with 
the aecret of hia being author of a eertain boob, and he 
were askcd by a third person, if his friend was not (as 
he really was) the author of it, he ought, without any 
scruple and distinctly, to answer that he did not know. 
He had an existing duty towards the author; he had 
none towards hia inquirer. The author had a claim on 
him ; an impertinent questioner had none at all. But 
here again I desiderate soine leave, recognized by society, 
a8 in the caae of the formulas " Not at home," and " Not 
guilty," in order to give me the right of saying what ia 
a material untruth And moreover, I should here also 
ask the previous question, Have I any right to accept 
6uch a confidence ? have I any right to make such a 
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promise ? and, if it be an unlawful promise, is it binding 
when it cannot be kept without a lie ? I am not attempt- 
ing to solve these difficult questions, but they have to be 
carefuUy examined. And now I have said more than 
I had intended on a question of casuistry. 
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LETTER OF APPROBATIOX AVD EKOOCRAGEMENT FROM TflE 
BISHOP OP THE DIOCESE OF BIRMINGHAM, DR. ULLA- 
THORXE. 

*' Bish<^*s HoQse, Jnne 2, 1864. 

•* My dear Dr. NewmAn. — 

** It wns with warm grmtificatioii thaX^ after the close of the Synod 
yesterdAT. I listened to the Address presented to yon by the deigy of the 
diooese, &nd to yonr impressiTe i>eply. Bnt I shonld h&Te been little 
satisfied \rith the part of tbe silent listener, exoept on the nnderstandiog 
with myself thjLt I also mi^t mftervmrds express to yon my own sentiments 
in my own way. 

*' We hAve now been personally «oqnainted, «nd mnch more than ac- 
qu&inted, for nineteen ye&rs^ dnrini^ more than sixteen of which we have 
stood in special relation of dnty towards each other. This h&s been one of 
the singnlar blessings which God has giyen me amongst the cares of the 
Episcopal office. What my feelings of respect, of oonfidenoe, and of affectioD 
have been towards yoa, you know well. nor shonld I think of expiBSsingthem 
in wordsw Bnt there is one thing that has strack me in this day of explana- 
tions. which you could not, and wonld not. be disposed to do, and which no 
one oould do so properly or so anthentically as I oonld, and ^iiiich it seems 
t-o me is not alt-ogether uncalled for, if every kind of erroneous impression 
tbat some persons have entertained with no better evidence than conjecture 
is to be removed. 

'^ It is difficult to comprebend how, in the faoe of facts, the notion should 
ever have arisen that during yonr Catholic life, yon have been more occnpied 
with your own thoughts than with the servioe of religion aud the work of the 
Chnrcb- If we take no other work into consideration beyond the written pro- 
ductions which your Catholic pen has given to the world, they aie enongh for 
tbe life's labour of another. There are the Lectnres on An^can Difficnlties, 
the Lectures on Catholicism in England, the great work on the Scope and 
End of University Edncation, that on the Office and Workof Universities 
the Lfcctures and Essays on University Subjects, and the two Volnmes of 
Sermons ; not to speak of yonr contribntions to the Atlantis, which yon 
foun ded, and to other periodicals ; then there are those beantifnl offerings to 
Catholic literature, the Lectnres on the Tnrks, Loss and Gain, and CaUista, 
and though last, not least, the Apologia, which is destined to put manv 
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idle rumoucB to rest, acd raacy Qnprofitftble BormiaBa ; aod yet all theae 
produotiona repreaent but a pottion of jour Iftbour, ftud thftt in the aPDond 
hfttf o! yonr period of piiblio life. 

" Theae worliH hftpe beeii written in tlie midst of lahour and cacoB ot 
auother Mnd, and of whioh the world knowa very little. Iwill apeeif y f our 
of thess undertafiinga, eaoh ot a distinct charftoter, and any one of which 
would haVB made a reputation for untirinR onerpjy in the praoticftl order. 

" ThB first of thedo UDdertftMnga wfts the eatahliahment of the oongrega- 
tiou ot the Oratocy of St. Philip Neri— that Rreat oruftment and acceaBion 
to thetocoeof EnglishCathoUcitJ. Both the Londonaud the Bicminghftm 
Oratory must look to yon fta theic toundec aud as the originfttoc oi theic 
oharaoteciatio eirallenoes ; whlist that of Bicminghftm hfts nevec lcnown 
any othec pcesidenoy. 

"No aooner waa this work fftirly on toot than you were oalled by the 
highest ftuthority to oommenoe ftnother, ftud aoe ol yet greater magtiitude 
ftnddifflonlty.thefoundiiigofaUQiTersityiuIreland. Atterthenniversities 
hftd been lost to the Cstholios ot thesa Mngdoms tor three oenturieH, every 
thing had to be begun from the beginning : the idea ot 9uch aii 
to be inculcated, the plan to be fonned that wonld worJt, the p 
be gathered, and the staff of auperiors and protesBora to be broiight togethec. 
Your iiame waa then the chief point of attraction which brought these ele- 
ments together. You alone tmow what ditSeulties you had to oouciliatB ftnd 
what to surmouut, belore the work ceAohed that state of cauaistenoy and 
pcomise, whioh enabled you to retncn to those responaibilities in Englaud 
which you had nevec laid aside oc suspeuded. Aud hece, excuse me it I 
give expcession to a fancy which pasaed thcough my mind. 

" I wftB lately reftding a pootu, not long published, fcom the MSS. De 
Rerum Natuca. by Neckham, the toa tec-brother ot Bichard the Lion-hearted. 
He g^uotes ftu old prupbeoy, attributed to Merlin, and with a sort ot wonder, 
aa if recollecting Ihat Bnglnnd owed 90 muoh of its llterary leacning to that 
aonutcy ; and the prophooy says that after loug years Oifocd will pasa into 
Icelftnd— ' Vftda boum sno tempore tranaihutit in Hihecniam.' When I cead 
thia, I could not but indulge the plensant fancy tbat in the daya wheu the 
Duhlin Univecaity ahall ariae iu material splBndour, an aUuaion to thia 
pcopheoy might focm a poetic element in the inscriptiou on the pedeatal of 
the BtfttUB which commemocates its first Bectoc. 

" The original plau of an Ocatocy did uot contemplate any pocochial wock, 
but you oould not ooutemplate so mauy souls in want of pastors vrithont being 
promptandready atthe beckotaiithority tostrainallynureffortainoomiug 
to their help. Aud this brings me to the third and the most oontlnuona o( 
thoae labours to whioh I have ftlluded. The miesioD in Aloeatec Stceet, ita 
ohuroh and aohools, were the first work of the Birminghftm Ocatory. Alter 
several year» ololoseand hard work, and acouBiderahlB oall upon tha privato 
38 o( the Patheca who hsd establiahed this congcegatiou, it wae de- 
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livered over to other hands, and the Fathers remoyed to the distriot of 
Edgbaston, where up to that time nothing Gathoho had appeared. Then 
arose under your direction the large convent of the Oratory, the church 
expanded by degrees into its present oapaciousness, a numerous congregatioQ 
has gathered and grown in it ; poor schools and other pious institutions have 
grown up in connexion with it, and, moreover, equally at your expense and 
that of your brethren, and, as I have reason to know, at much inoonvenience, 
the Oratory has relieved the other olergy of Birmingham all this while by 
constantly doing the duty in the poor-house and gaol of Birmingham. 

" More recently still, the mission and the poor school at Smethwiok owe 
their existence to the Oratory. And all this while the f ounder and f ather of 
these religious works bas added to his other solicitudes the toil of frequent 
preaching, of atteudance in the confessional, and other paroohial duties. 

"I have read on this day of its publication the seventh part of the 
Apologia, and the touching allusion in it to the devotedness of the Catholio 
clergy to the poor in seasons of pestilence reminds me that when the oholera 
raged so dreadfully at Bilston, and the two priests of the town were no longer 
equal to the number of canes to which they were hurried day and night, I 
asked you to lend me two f athers to supply the place of other priests whom I 
wished to send as a further aid. But you and Father St. John pref erred to 
take the place of danger which I had destined for others, and remained at 
Bilston till the worst was over. 

" The fourth work which I would notice is one more widely known. I 
refer to the school for the education of the higher classes, whioh at the 
solicitation of many friends you have founded and attached to the Oratory. 
Surely after reading this bare enumeration of work done, no man will 
venture to say that Dr. Newman is leading a comparatively inactive life in 
the service of the Church. 

** To spare, my dear Dr. Newman, any further pressure on those feelings 
with which I have already taken so large a liberty, I will only add one word 
more for my own satisfaction. During our long intercourse there is only 
one subject on whioh, after the first experience, I have measured my words 
with some caution, and that has been where questions bearing on eccle- 
siastical duty have arisen. I found some little caution necessary, because 
you were always so prompt and ready to go even beyond the slightest 
intimation of my wish or desires. 

"That God may bless you with health, life, and all the spiritual good 
which you desire, you and your brethren of the Oratory, is the eamest 
prayer now and often of , , 

** My dear Dr. Newman, 

** Your aflfectionate friend and faithful servant 
in Christ, 

" + W. B. ULLATHOBNE." 
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LETTERS OF APPROBATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT FROM 
CLERGT AND LAFTY. 

It requireB some words ot' explanation why I allow myaelE 
to aound my own praisee ho loudly, aa I am doing by 
addiog to my Volume the following Lettern, written to me 
laet year by large bodiea of my Catholio brethren, Priests 
and Laymen, in the course or on the conclusion of the 
publication of my Apologia. I have two reasons for 
doing so. 

1. It seems hardly respectfal to them, amj hardly fair 
to myaelf, to practise self-denial in a matter, which after 
all belongs to others as well as to me. Bodies of men be- 
eome authoritiea by the f aet of being bodiea, over and above 
the peraonal elaims of the individuals who constitute them. 
To have reeeived such unusual Teatimoniala in my favour, 
tts I liave to produce, and then to have let both thoee 
Testimoniala and the generous feelinga which dictated 
them bo wasted, and come to nought, would have beeii 
a rudenoss of which I could uot bear to be guilty. Far 
be it from rae to show such ingratitude to those who 
were especially " friends in need." I am too proud of 
their approbation not to publish it to the world. 

2. But I have a fui-ther reason. The behef obtains 
extensively in the country at large, that Catholics, and 
especially the Prieathood, disavow the mode and forra, in 
which I am aceustomed to teach the Catholic faith, as if 
they were not generally recognized, but something special 
and peculiar to myself; aa if, whether for the purposea 
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of oontroversy, or from the traditions of an earlier period 

of my life, I did not exhibit Catholiciam pure and simpJe, 
os the bulk of ita profeasora manifest it. Such testimonials, 
then, aa now follow. from as many as 558 priests, that is, 
iiot far from half of the clergy of England, secular and 
religioiis, from the Bishop and clergy of a diocese at the 
Antipodes, and from so greafc and authoritatiFe a body as 
the German Congress assembled last year at Wiirzburg, 
acatter to the winds a suspicion, which it is not leas pain- 
ful, I am pereuaded, to numbers of those Protestante 
who entertain it, than it is injurioua to me who have to 
bear it. 



r. — THE DIOCESE OF WESTM1N3TER. 

The following Address was signed by 110 of the 
Weatminster elergy, including all the Canona, the Vicars- 
General, a great number of aecular priests, and five 
Doctors in theology; Fathers of the Society of Jesus, 
Fathers of the Order of St. Dominic, of St. Fraucia, of the 
Oratory, of the Paasion, of Charity, Oblates of St. Charles, 
and Mansts. 



"London, Horch 16, 1864. 
" Ver; BevereDd aod Dsar Sir. 

" We, tbe QDdersigned FriestB of theDiocese ot WoBtminstar. 
tender to yon onr reBpectfnl thanks for the aervice you have doue to religioa, 
as well fts to tha intereBta of literarj' moralitr, hy your Reply to the CBJunmiea 
of [bi popnlar writer of tbe daj,] 

'■ We cannot but reRflrd it as a matter o( oongratiilation tbat jour i 
Bhould havB aasoeiated the cauBe of the CatholioPrieathood with the 
one Bo well £tted to represent its dignity, and to defend ita hoi 
yonraelt. 

' ' We reoogaize iu thia latest eflort of your literary power one lurtherol 
beBidea the many yon have already establiahed, to tbe gratiCade and ti 
tiOD ot Catholica, aud trast that (iie rec«ption whiob it haa met with oi 
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■'Wei 



ig BUd priDoiplea of tfaB Ohurch. 



■' Very Reverend and Dear Sir, 

"YoiirfaitbfulaudiiffeationateSeFvantsii 
{The SubHBTi^tiom folloie.) 
"TothB VeryRev. 

" Jolin Heury Newman, D.D." 



II,— THE ACADEMIA OF CATHOUC RELIGION. 



■■LondoD, April 19, 1864. 
"VeryRev. andDesrSir, 

"Tfae AoademiRof CBtfaolinReligion, at their meeting held 
,a-dB.y, under thePreBideucyof thoCardinal AFohbishop, have iuBtmcted ub 



n theii 



Lsthey 



lehalf. 
aruod.withgr 






a, that 






piiblieh B defenceof Catholic Verncity, which has been Bsaailed in jour persoD, 
tbey are precluded trom aaking yon that tfaBt defence might be made by 
ward of moiith, ntid in London, aa tfaey would otfaerwiae have done. 

"Oomposed, aa the Aoademin ia, mainlyof Laymeu, they feel tha.tit ienDt 
Dutof theirprovinoetoeipreastheir indigniitioii that your apfionent should 
havechoaeu, whilepraisingthe Catholic Laity, to do 80 at the ezpeuae of the 
Olergy, between whom and themaelves, iu this aa in ali other mattera, there 
exiata a, perfect ideutlty of principle and practice. 

" It is becBUse, in auch a mMter, your cauae is the cause of oll C&tfaolios, 
that we oongratulate ouraelves on the rBahnesa of the opponeut that hnt 
throwu Che defence of thnt caUEe into yonr hauda. 



The above waa moved at the meeting by Lord Petre 
anii seconded by the Hon. Chahles Lanqdale. 
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III. — THE DIOCESE OF BIRMINGHAM. 

In this Diocese there were in 1864, according to the 
Directory of the year, 136 Priests. 

"Jiinel. 1864. 
** Very Beverend and Dear Sir, 

** In availing ourselyes of yonr presence at theDiocesan 
Synod to offer you our hearty thanks for yoar recent vindioation of the honour 
of the Catholic Priesthood, We, the Provost and Chapter of the Cathedral, 
and the Clergy, Secular and Regular, of the Diocese of Birmingham, cannot 
forego the assertion of a special right, as yodr neighbours and colleagaes, to 
express our veneration and affection for one whose fidelity to the dictates of 
conscience, in the use of the highest intellectual gifts, has won even from 
opponeuts unbounded admiration and respect. 

'* To most of us you are personally known. Of some, indeed, yom were, in 
years long past, the trusted guide, to whom they owe more than can be ex. 
pressed in words ; and all are conscious that the ingenuous fuhiess of your 
answer to a f alse and unprovoked accusation, has intensified their interest in 
the labours and trials of your life. While, then, we resent the indignity to 
which you have been exposed, and lament the pain and annoyance which the 
manifestation of yourself must have costyou, we cannot but rejoice that, in 
the fulfilment of a duty, you have allowed neither the unworthiness of your 
assailant to shield him f rom rebuke, nor the sacredness of your inmost motives 
to deprive that rebuke of the only form which could at once complete his 
discoratiture, free your own name from the obloquy which prejudice had 
cast upon it, and afford invaluable aid to honest seekers after Truth. 

' • Great as is the work which you have already done, Very Reverend Sir, 
permit us to express a hope that a greater yet remains for you to accom- 
plish. In an age and in a country in which the very foandations of religious 
faith are exposed to assault, we rejoice in numbering among our brethren 
one so well qualified by learning and experience to defend that priceless 
deposit of Truth, in obtaining which you have counted as gain the loss of all 
things most dear and precious. And we esteem ourselves happy in being 
able to offer you that support and encouragement which the assurance of 
our unfeigned admiration and regard may be able to give you under your 
present trials and future labours. 

" That you may long have strength to labour for the Church of Gpd and 
the glory of His Holy Name is, Very Reverend and Dear Sir, our heartfelt 
and united prayer." 

{The Svi)scription3 follow,) 
To the Very Rev. John Henry Newman, D.D." 



(( 
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IT.— THE DIOCESE OF BEVERLEY. 



The following 
graph, coraes froi 



ia stated in 
than 70 Priests :- 



tlie firat para- 



" HuU, May 9, ISM. V 
"VerjRev. ftnd DearDr. Newman, ^ 

"Ab areceiit meetingol the clerg; of the DiDCeiie ot 
Beverle;, held in York, at whicb apwsrdB of sereaty pneats were preeent, 
speoial attention WAScnlledtoyouroDiTeBpaiidence wjth [a popular writer] ; 
andsucb wasUieenthuijiBsm with which your iDHne was received — such wae 
the admiration aipresaed of the diKnity with which you had aGserted the 
claims of the CaUiohc 1'rieEthoDd in Euglaiid to be treated with becomiiig 
oourtesy and reapeot — ftnd such waa the atronjt and aU-pervadiQg flense of the 
invaluahle service whiohyouhad thusrendered, nctouly tofaithaod inorals, 
hut to good mauuera so far aa regarded religious coutroversy iu thia country, 
that I WBB requeated, aa Chainnan, tc become the voioe of tbe meetiug, and 
to expreaa to you as atrongly and aa enmestly as 1 conld, how heartily the 

aa weU-timed as thoy are in tbemBelvca above aud beyoud aU commenda- 
tion, servicBB wbioh tbe CatholicB of England will never cease to hoid in 
moatgrateful remambraace. God, in Hisinfinite wisdom aud greatmercy, 
baarained you up to stand promiuently forthin the glorioua work of re-estab- 
lishiug iu this coontry the holy tait h which in good old timea ahed such lustre 
upon it. We aU lament that, iu tbe order of nature, you have so few yeara 
hefore you iu which to fight agaiuat falae teoching tbat good fight iu which 
you have been ao victoriously engaged of late. Bat our prayera are tbat you 
may loug he spared, and may possees to the last all yonr vigoor, and aU that 
zeal fur the advancemeut of our holy faith, which imparts aach a charm to 
the productionB of ycur pen. 

" I eateem it a great honour aud a great privilege to bave been deputed, 
asthe repreaentative ot the clergy of the Dioceae of Beverley, to tender you 
the fultest eipreasiou of oiir most gratef til thanka, and thaaasurauoe of □nr 
prayera for your health and cterual bappineBS. 
" I am, 

»' ' Very Rev. and Dear Sir, 
"Witb eentimeutB of profound reBpect, 
" Youra most taitbfuUy in CbriBt, 
■' M. TBAPPBa»^ 
"The Very Hev. Dr. Newman." 
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V. AND VI. — THE DIOCESES Of LIVERPOOL AND SALPORD, 

The Secular Clergy of Liverpool amounted iu 1864 to 
103, aiid of Salford to 76. 



'• Preeton, July 27, 1B6I. 
" Very Bev. ttcd Desr Rir, 

" It may seeiu, peFbiLps, that the CleFgy ol Lu,ii<^aBhire hBiTe been 
bIow to addresa you ; but it would be incorrect Ca snppoBe tbat tbej hive 
been indifferent Bpectatora af the ooaflict in wbiob yon have been rBCBnllj 
engB.ged. Tbia i» tbe iirBt opportunity th«t haa preaented itHelt, and tbej 
glttdly avail themaelvea of their aunnal meeting in Prestou to tauder U 
you tbe onited espreaaion of Ibeir beartfelt ijmpatby and gratitude. 

" Tbe tttrocioua impotatiou, ont of wbioh tbe late coutroverBy ttroBe, w»a 
felt as a peraoaal aftront by them, one and aJI, consclaua as they vere, 
that it waa mainly owing toyoor poaition aa a. diBtingoiahed Cfttholio eooIeBi- 
astio, tbftt the ohftrge wos oonnected with your name. 

" While they regret tbe pain you mnat needa have BuSered, they cannot he]p 
rejoicing thttt it haB aSorded you oc apportunity of rendering a tiew andmost 
importaat servioe to their holy religion. Writers, who are not uverBompu* 
louEaboutthetrntb themselves, have longnsed tbeobttrgeatuntmthtaliius 
ttB an ever ready weftpon agttinat tbe Catholio Clergy. Partly from the Ire- 
quent repetitian of thia charge, partlyfrom a oonaoiouanesB that, iuBtead ol 
nndervalning the trutb, they have ever prized it above every earthly trea- 
Bure, partly, toa, from tbe difQcuIty at obtaining a bearing jn their own de- 
fence, they bave generally pttaaed it by in Eilence. Tbey thani yon f oreoming 
forward aa tbeir champion: yonr own character required uo vindioation. 
It WBB their battle more than your own that yon fougbt. They know and 
leel how muoh paiu ithas cftnaedyouto hring bo prominently forward yonr 
own life and motivea. but tbey now congrfttulftto you on the oompleteiiefis 
of ycnr triumph, as adniitted ahke by friend and euemy. 

under a new obligation, by giving to all, who read the Eng 

work which, for literary ability ftud the lucid eiposition of muiy ^ 

and ttbatruae pointa, forms an invaluable contributiou tc our literatl^ 

"They ferveutly pray tbat God inay give yonbealth aud length o(jB 
and, if it pleaae Him, aome other cftuee in which to use for His 
great powera bestowed upon you. 

" Signed on behftK of the Meeting, 

"THOS. PHOVOST COOKSON^ 
" Tbe Very Rev. 1. H. Newman." 
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VII. — THE DIOCESE OF HEXHAM. 

The Secular Priests on Mission in 1864 in this Diocese 
were 64. 

" Durham, Sept. 22, 1864. 
" My Dear Dr. Newman, 

" At the amiual meeting of tbe Clergy of the Diooese of Hexham 
and Newcastle, held a few days ago at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, I was commis- 
sioned by them to express to you tbeir sincere sympathy, on account of tbe 
slanderous accusations, to which you have been so unjustly exposed. We 
are fully aware tbat tbese foul calumnies were intended to injure the char- 
acter of the wbole body of tbe Catholic Clergy, and tbat your distinguisbed 
name was singled out, in order tbat tbey migbt be more effectually propa- 
gated. It is well tbat tbese poisonous sbafts were thus aimed, as no one 
could more triumphantly repel them. Tbe ' Apologia pro Vita sua ' will, 
if possible, render still more illustrious the name of its gifted autbor, and be 
a lasting monument of tbe victory of trutb, and tbe sigual overthrow of an 
arrogant and reckless assailant. 

" It may appear late for us now to ask to join in your triumpb, but as the 
Annual Meeting of the Nortbem Clergy does not take place till tbis time, it 
is the first occasion ofiered us to present our united congratulations, and to 
declare to you, tbat by none of your bretbren are you more esteemed and 
venerated, than by the Clergy of tbe Diocese of Hexham and Newcastle. 

" Wisbing that Almighty God may prolong your life many more years for 
tbe defence of our boly religion and the bonour of your bretbren, 

** I am, dear Dr. Newman, 

" Yours sincerely in Jesus Cbrist, 

"KALPH PROVOST PLATT, V.G. 

'* The Very Rev. J. H. Newman." 



VIII. — THE CONGRESS OF WURZBURG. 

" September 16, 1864. 
" Sir, 

" The undersigned, President of tbe CatboUc Congress of Ger- 
many assembledin Wiirzburg, bas been commissioned to express to you, Very 
Rev. and Dear Sir, its deep-felt gratitude for your late able defence of tbe 
Catbolic Clergy, not only of England, but of the wbole world, against tbe 
attacks of its enemies. 
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' * The Catholios of Germany anite with the Catholios of Bngland in testify- 
ing to you their profoand admiration and sympathy, and pray that the 
Almighty may long preserve yoar valaable life. 

" The above Besolation was voted by the Congress with aoolamation. 

*^ Acoept, Very Bev. andDear Sir, the expression of the high consideration 
with whioh I am 

" Yoar most obedient servant, 

"(Signed) ERNEST BARON MOIJ DB SONS. 

" The Very Bev. J. H. Newman." 



IX. — THE DIOCESE OF HOBART TOWN. 

" Hobart Town, Tasmania, November 22, 1864. 

" Very Bev. and Dear Sir, 

"By the last month's post we at length received your 
admirable book, entitled, Apologia pro VitA sud, and the pamphlet, What 
then does Dr. Newman mean 1 

'' By this month's mail, we wish to express our heartfelt gratifloation and 
delight for being possessed of a work so triumphant in maintaining truth, and 
so overwhelming in confounding arrogance and error, as the ' Apologia.' 

"No doubt, your adversary, resting on the deep-seated prejudice of our 
fellow-countrymen in the United Kingdom, caloulated upon establishing his 
own f ame as a keen-sighted polemic, as a shrewd and truth-loving man, upon 
the fallen reputation of one, who, as he would demonstrate, — yes, that he 
would, — set little or no value on truth, and who, therefore, would deservedly 
sink into obscurity, henceforward rejected and despised ! 

"Aman of old erected a gibbet at the gate of the city, on which an 
unsuspecting and an unoSending man, one marked as a victim, was to be 
exposed to the gaze and derision of the people, in order that his own dignity 
and fame might be exalted ; but a divine Providence ordained otherwise. 
The history of the judgment that fell upon Aman, has been recorded in 
Holy Writ, it is to be presumed, as a warning to vain and unscrupulous men, 
even in our days. There can be no doubt, a moral gibbet, full * fifty oubits 
high,' had been prepared some time, on whichyou were to be exposed, for 
the pity at least, if not for the scorn and derision of so many, who had loved 
and venerated you through life ! 

*'But the effort made in the forty-eight pages of the redoubtable pam- 
phlet, What then doea Dr. Newman Mean ? — the production of a bold, 
unscrupulous man, with a coarse mind, and regardless of inflicting pain on 
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the feelings o£ another, has failed, — marvellously failed, — and he himself is 
liow exhibited not only in our fatherland, but even at the Antipodeg, in f act 
^herever the English language is spoken or read, as a shallow pretender, one 
quite inoompetent to treat of matters of such undying interest as those he 
presumed to interfere with. 

" We fervently pray the Almighty, that you may be spared to His Churoh 
for many years to come, — that to Him alone the glory of this noble work 
may be given, — and to you the reward in etemal bliss ! 

" And from this distant land we beg to convey to you, Very Rev. and Dear 
Sir, the sentiments of our affeotionate respect, and deep veneration.*' 

{Tke Subacriptiona folloWt ofthe BisJwpf Vioar-Oeneral 

and eighteen Glergy.) 

" The Very Rev. Dr. Newman, 
&c. &o. &c." 
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NOTE ON PAGE 12. 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH ARCHBISHOP WHATELY IN 1834 

On application of the Editor of Dr. Whately's Corre- 
spondence, the foUowing four letters were sent to her for 
publication: they are here given entire. It will be 
observed that they are of the same date as my letter to 
Dr. Hampden at p. 57. 

1. 

"Dublin, October25, 1834. 

" My dear Newman, 

"A most shocking report conceming you has reaohed me, 
which indeed carries such an improbabihty on the face of it that you may 
perhaps wonder at my giving it a thought ; and at first 1 did not, but finding 
it repeated from different quarters, it seems to me worth contradicting for 
the sake of your character. Some Oxford undergraduates, I find, openly 
report that when I was at Oriel last spriug you absented yourself from chapel 
on purpose to avoid receiving the Communion along with me ; and that you 
yourself declared this to be the case. 

"I would not notice every idle rumour ; but this has been so confidently 
and so long asserted that it would be a satisfaction to me to be able to declare 
its falsity as a fact, from your authority. I did indeed at once declare my 
utter unbelief ; but then this has only the weight of my opinion ; though an 
opinion resting I think on no insufficient grounds. I did not profess to rest 
my disbehef on our long, intimate, and confidential friendship, which would 
make it your right and your duty - if I did any thing to offend you or any 
thing you might think materially wrong — to remonstrate with me ; — but on 
your general character ; which I was persuaded would have made you inca- 
pable, even had uo such close connexion existed between us, of conduct so 
unchristian and inhuman. But, as I said, I should like for your sake to be 
able to contradict the report from your own authority. 

" Ever yours very truly, 

"R. WHATELY." 
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" Oriel Collega, Ootober 36, 1834. 
" My dear Lord, 

" My abseiK^s froia the Sa,uraiiieiit iii tbe Oollege Ghagiel on tbe 
Suodfty you were in cJiford, was ooeasioiwd solely aod altogether by niy 
having it oa that day iu St Mary'B ; aud I am tiretty Bnre. i£ I may trust my 
raeniQry, that 1 did not aven koow of your Grace'a preseuoe there, till after 
the Service, Most eertaialy aach Itnawledge waald ngt bave aSected my 
atteadBaae. I iieed not say, tbis beiag tbe case, tbat the report of my 
haviug made any statemeat od the sabject is cgaite uafnuaded;- indesd, 
your letter of tbie momiag ia the first iatormatioa I have had in aay shape 
of the existenoe of the report. 

" I am happy iu bfiog thue able to aSord an explanatiou as eatiBfaotory 
to you, ae the Mad Eeelinge which you bave ever entertainiKl towards me 
oould desire ;— yet, ou boiiest refleotiou, I onuuot oouoeal trom myself, that 
it waB generally a reltef to me, to see ao litCle of your (rrace, whea you were 
ut 0;iford : and it is a greater reliet uow to bave au apportuuity o{ saying bo 
to yoarselt. I have ever wished to observe tbe rule, never to make a pnblic 

keep to it, >-et I tniat I bave aot brokea it, especiall; in yoar own case : Le. 
though my moat iutimate friendB know how deeply I deplore the IJne of 
eooleBinetioal policyadoptednaderyoararchiepisoopal sauotion, andtbough 
in»aoietylmayhaveolearlyshowiithiitlbaveauopiuionoue way rather tbaa 
tbeotber, yet Ihaveneyeriii my intealinn, never(aB I helieve) at all, spoken 
of your Graoe iu a Beriousway before straiigers; — iudeed mixing very little 
in general Bociety, and not overapt to open myBelf in it, I have had little 
temptation to do ao. Least of all Bhould I BO forget myBelf as to take 

"Iwish tcoaldoouvey to yonr Orace tbemixed and Tery paintal feelinga, 
whioh the late hiatory ot the Iiisb Churcfa has raised in me :— the uuion o( 
her members with mea ot beterodox views, and tbe extiuotion (without 
eaale3iaaticalBaaotian)athalf herCaadlestickB, tbe witneBsesaudguarsntees 
ol tbe Truth and trustees of the Coveaaot. I williugly own that hoth in my 
HOoret jadgment and my mode of speaking oonoeraiug yoa to my friends, 
I have had great altemations aod changes ot feeUnB.— deteadiug, theu 
hlaming your polioy, aeit praisiug your owa seli and protefltiog agaiust your 
meaaures, aecordiiig as tbe afteotionate remembrances wliiota I had of you 
rose against my atter aversian of the Becular aad unbelievingpolioy in wbioh 
I oonsidered the ErisbChurch tobeimplicated. Itrust I sbaUnever betor- 
getfnl of the kindness you unifonnly showed me dnriug your reaidenoe in 
Oxford : and anxiouBly hope that iio duty to CbTist and Hia Cburoh may ever 
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interfere With the expression of my sense of it. However, on the present 
opportunity, I am conscious to myself , that I am actin^ according to the 
dictates both of duty and gratitude, if I beg your leave to state my per- 
suasion, that the perilous measures in which your Orace has aoquiesced are 
but the legitimate o£Fspring of those principles, diffioult to describe in few 
words, with which your reputation is especially associated ; principles which 
bear upon the very f undamentals of all argument and investigation, and affect 
almost every doctrine aud every maxim by which our f aith or oor condact 
is to be guided. I can feel no reluctanoe to confess, that, when I first 
was noticed by your Grace, gratitude to you and admiration of your powers 
wrought upon me ; and, had not something from within resisted, I shonld 
certainly have adopted views on religious and social duty, which seem to 
my present judgment to be based in the pride of reason and to tendtowards 
iniidelit}', and which in your own case nothing but your 6race's high 
religious temper and the unclouded faith of early piety has been able to 
withstand. 

*' I am quite confident. that, however you may regard this judgment, yon 
will give me credit, not only for honesty, but f or a deeper f eeling in thns 
laying it before you. 

^' May I be suffered to add, that your name is ever mentioned in my 
prayers, and to subscribe myself 

" Your Grace's very sincere friend and servant, 

" J. H. NEWMAN," 



3. 

*'Dublin, November 3, 1834. 

" My dear Newman, 

' ' I cauuot f orbear writing again to express the great satisf ac- 
tion I feel in the course I adopted ; which has, eventually, enabled me to 
contradict a report which was more prevalent and more confidently upheld 
than I could have thought possible : and which, while it was perhaps hkely 
to hurt my character with some persons, was injurious to yours in the eyes of 
the best men. For what idea must any one have had of religion — or at least 
of your rehgion — who was led to think there was anj'^ truth in the imputation 
to you of such uncharitable arrogance ! 

" But it is a rule with me, not to cherish, even on the strongest assertions, 
any belief or even suspicion, to the prejudice of any one whom I have any 
reason to think well of, till I have carefully inquired, and dispassionately 
heard both sides. And I think if others were to adopt the same rule, I 
should not myself be quite so much abused as I have been. 

I am well aware indeed that one cannot expect all, even good men, to 
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thinkalilie oneTerypaint, evea after tbejshall baveheBrd bothsides ; and 
I we niay eipoot niHnj to indge, after all, very hnrahly o( those who do 
differ from them : for, God help ua ! what will benoroe of iqbu it they reoeiyB 
more meroy than they Bhow to a!ioh.otherI But at iBast, ii thB nile 
were observed, men wonld not condemn B, brother oa merB vaguB popnlar 
ramourBabout principles (ae in my oaae) 'diffloult todeacribBin few worda,' 
Bind with whioh his ' rflpQtation is aSBooiated.' My own reputation I know 
is assooiated, to a yory great degree, with wbat are m faot calumniouB impn- 
tations, originatedineiB^geratsd, dJBtorted, or ahaolntely false statements, 
for which even those wbo circulate tliem, do not, for the most part, protand 
to bave any piroiind exoept popular rumoor \ like the Jews at Romo ; ' as 
for this way. we kiiow tbat it is every where apoken against.' 

"Forl have «Boertained Uxata very large proportion of thosa who join ia 
tha outory aguiut my works, ooufesB, or even hoaat, that they hava never 
read them. AaA in reapeot ot the meaBurE you adverl to— tha Churoh 
TemporalitioB Act — (which a( cunrsB I shall not now discuas), tt in cnrioua 
to eee how mauy of thosB who load me with ceusure for acquieaciug in it, 
reoeive with open arms, and land to tho skies, the Primate ; who waa non- 
sulted on the measure—as waa natural, consideriiig his knowledgB of Irish 
atfairB, and his influeuce— loug before lue; aud gave his oonsent to it; 
diflering from Ministers only oq a point of detail, whether the revEnnBs of 
six Sees, ar of ten. should be alieuatfld. 

" Of oourBe, every one is boiind ultimately to decidB according to his own 
jadgment; nor dalmeau to shBlter mysBlf nnder hia esample; hut only ta 
point out what strangB notions of justice thosB havB, who BCquit wtth Rpplause 
tha leader, and condBmn tho foUowBr in tha same individual tranaaction. 

" Far be it (rom any sBrvant of our MaatBr, to feel Burprise or anger at 
beingthua treated - itisonlyansdmonitiontomB toavoidtreatingothBrsin 
a similar msDuer; aud not to ' judge another'B aervant,' at leost witbout a 
(air hearinK. 

" Ton do mo no more than juatice, in (eeliiig confideut that I ahBU give 
you credit both for 'honesty and (or a deeper teeling' in freely laying your 
opiniouB bBfore ms i andhBsideBthia, yau migbt havebeen oolesaconfideut, 
from your own BipBrience, tbat, long aince — whenever it was tbat you 
cbanged your jndgment respectiug me — if you had freely and oalmly rsmon- 
atrated with me on any point wherB you tbought mB going wrong. 1 ahould 
have listened to you with that readinBas and candour and deferenoe, wbich 
aa you well kaow, I aJwaya sbowed, in tbe timea when 'we took sweet 
ODansel logetber, and walked in the bonse o( God aa frienda ; '— whcu we 
oonaulted togetber about ao many praotical meaanres, and about almost 
all the principal pointa in roy publioationa. 

"I happen to have before me s, ietter (rom you just eight yeara ago, 
in whiob, after aaying tbat ' there are few thinga you wiHb more sincerely 
than to be known as a friend of mine,' and attributiug to me, in the 
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warmeBl aDd moBt Snttering terma, a, maob gresiter share in tfae tormingiil ' 
yoor mind than I could presume ta oUim, ;oii bear & teBCimODy, in i 
I do moBt heartily cODcur, to Ihe frealom tX teast of oor interaoarte, %z 
raadinBSB and respeot with whioh you Were IJBteDod to. Tonr wordi 
' Muoh M I owe to Oriel iu the way of mental improvement. to none 
think, do I owB ao much as to yoiiraelf. I know who it wfts firBt gav 
heart to look ahout me ifter my electiou, and taught me to thinlc oarrcaUj, 
aod— strBiUge offioe for an inatructor — to rely upou royaelL Nor can 
forget tfaat it hss heeD Sit your kind sugKeation, th&t I ha.ve Binoe been lei 
toemploy myself in the conBideratioa of several aubjecta, whioh I eanno 
doubt hava heeu very beneficial to my mind.' 

" » in all this I wb,s erroneoQB,— if I haye misled you, or any one else. int< 
' tbe pride of reaaou,' or Siuy other kind of pride, — or it I have entertained, 
or led others into, any wrong opiniona, I cbd odIj say I sinoerely regretit 
And »Kaiu I rejoice if t hBiVe been the means of coutributingto formiii 
one that ' hieh reliniouB temper and undouded faith' o( which I not 
believe, with you, that they are able to withstand tendeDcies towarda infl- 
delity, but alao, that uiithout them, do oorreotneas of ahatraot opinioni 
worth muoh. But what I meaut to poiat out, is, that there was plai 
nothinft to preolude you from offering triendly admonition (whOD yonr vi 
of my prinoiples ohanged), with a full oonfidence o( beiug at lea.Et patieDtlj 
•ind Mndty listened to. 

" I for my part could Dot bring mvaelf to fiod relief in eacapinK thB aociety 
of ati old (riend, — with whom I had beeo aooustomed to fraDlt diaoussion,- 
aooouut of my diSering from him aa to oertain priooiplea, wheth«r throiu^ 
B ohanse ot Aia viewa, or (much more) of my oiff»,— till at least I had mado 
fuU trial of private and affectionate remouBtrance and free diaonsBion. 
BVBD a ' man that is a heretic ' we are told, even a ruler of a Chnrch ia 
not to reject, till after repeated admonitiona. 

" But though your regard for me doea not ahow itself such aa I think mina 
would bave heen under similar circumstaDces, T will Dot thereforo rejeot 
what remainB of it. Let us pray for each other that it may pleaae Ooi 
enlighten whichever o( iis is, on nny point. ia error, aod reoal! him to 
trutb ; and tbat at aiiy rate we may hold fost that oliarity, without whidi 
all knowledge, and all (aith, that oould remove mountains, will profit at 

" Ifear jou will read with a jaundiced eje, — if JDU VBntare to read it at »11 
— any publioation of mine ; but ' £or auld langajne' I take Hdvantaga of a 
trank to enoloa« you my laat two addreBaea to my olergy. 
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"Orial, Novembar 11, If 
" My desr Lord, 

" Thti rDDi&rkH cantained in ;onr last letter do not 
upDu lue hy uiiFprUe. aiid I csri only wish that I may be ae able to ex 
mjBelt to you, an I do with b, olear and boneat consoienoo to myaelt 
Orace will observB thut tbe letter af mioe from tvhiob yon mske aa ext 
WAB written when I waa in habita oi intiniacy with you, in wbich 1 hav 
been ol late yeara. It <ioea uot at all follow, becauee I c Id th 
freely to you, that 1 might at another time. Opportutiit; i 
in Buoh aii office aii dFliveriug tDaauperior nn opiniou abDut him 
1 uever oonoea.led my opinion from you, I bave never beeu fo 
spoken when ploce oud time ndmitted, wheu my apiuioD wa 
was called to your side and ivas made your coiinaellor. N 
ahle Bircumstanoes have befallen me of late yearB,— if I 
in eiplanation wbat in tnith has never occurred to me in 
now I am called to refleot upon my own eonduot and to 
apparent omieaion. I have spokeu the flrat opportunitj j 

me; and I am peTHiiaded good very seldom oomes of en 



"Again, I cannot doubt foran instaut that you have long been Bware in 
a measure that my opiiiions difFered from your 6ract4'a. Youknewit when 
Bt Oxford, for yon often found me differing trom you. ¥on must hava (elt 
it, at tbe time you lefC Oiford for Dubliu. You muat have kuown it from 
hearBay in oonse(|iience oF the book I have pabliehed. Whst iudeed cnu 
acoaunt tor my waut ot opportuuities to speak to yoti freely my mind, hut 
the feeliiig on your [iHrt. (wfaiuh, if exiutiug, in iiothing hut a fair reason,) 
that ray views are different trom youre? 

" Aud that differonae ia certaiuly of uo reoentdate. 1 tacitlyalludetoitiu 
the vory lotter yon qaote — in wbitih, I nicoUect weli IbaC the words ' atrange 
ofliceforan inatruotoF — lo rdijiiponmyself,' were inteudedtoconveyto yoo 
that, muchasIvalued(andGtUlvalue| jourgreatkindneEHaudtheadvantage 
ot yonr oonotenauce to me at that time, yet even then I did not tall in witb 
the line at opiniou» which you had adopted. In them I tiever acquieaced. 
Dunbtlese I may have used at times seuttmenta aud expressiona, which t 
ahuuld uot uow uae; but I believe these had uo root iu my mind, and as 
suoh they were niere idlB worda which lought everto be aahamed of , beoause 
they loere idle. But tbe opiuioiiB to whioh I eBpecially alluded in my former 
letter aa aanooiated by the world with yoiir Qrace'6 name under the title of 
' Liberal.'(butnot, au you suppoae, received byme ou tfac ^vorld'^ authority,) 
are those whioh may be briefly described as the ADti-superstitiou notione ; 
and to theae I do uot recoUect ever aBsentiug. Conneoted with theae I would 
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inetftEice tbe undervalnlDg af Aatiquity, t.ai reetiiig oii onsii own reaooniDgs, 
jadgineDtB, deQmUoiiB.tbo.,rathertbaasuthorit5a,ndprecedeDt; and IthiDli 
I gavB vory little in to thlB ;— for a very Ghort time too (if nt all), iu to the 
notion that the ^tB,te. as such, hB^ nothing to do with religioD. On the other 
huid, whB,tever I faeld thea deliberately, I believe I hold dow ; Ihaugh per- 
hapa 1 may not coDBider them 1,8 poiDts a( suoh pmminent importnnoe. or 
with precit»ly the !Wme bearing aa I did thsn :~a8 the abolition of the Jbw- 
isb SabbBtih, the uiiBcriptursIneHa of the doctrine of imputed rigbteousneBB 
(Le. OUT Lord'B active abedieuue) — the miBtaiieB of the BO-called Evaugehcal 
Bf stem, the indopendeDce of the Churob ; the geniue of the GoBpul u ■ 
Ijaw of Liberty. and tbe impropriety of farmiug geologicnl theories fFom 
Scripture. Of courBB uvery one obHDges iu opinioD between twenty and 
thirty ', daubtleBB, I have changed ; yet I am not consi:iouH tbat I bave eo 
mnch ehanged, as made up my miud on poiuta on which I had tiu opininii. 
B.g. I hod no opinion about the Catholio QueBtion till I82n. No one cwi 
tmly B»y I was ever for the Ca,tboUca ; hut I was not aBBJuHt thoni. In 
faot 1 did Qot enter into the atate of the queation at &I1. 

" Then aa tn my change of judgment aa to the character of your Grace'» 
opinjoos, it ia natural that, when two persona puraue difterent lineB from the 
samepoint. they ahouIdaotdiacovertheirdivergenQe foralong while ; espe- 
oially if there be any kind feeling in the one towarda the other. It was not 
(or a very long tima that I diBoovered that yonr opiniona were (bb I now think 
them) but pajt of intellectual yiewB, bo different from your own inwardmind 
and character, Bopeculiarin themBelvea, and(if you will let meadd) aodan- 
geroua. Por a lon^ time I thcugbt them to be but diSerent ; for b longer, 

on me almoat on a Budden. I beard at Naples the project of deatroying the 
Irisb Sees, and at Qrat indi)(nantly rejected the notion, whi<:b aome one sug- 
gested, that your Grace had aoqiiiosced in it. I thought I recoUected Dor- 
rectly your Gra,ce'B opiuion nf the inberent righta of the CbriBtian Oburoh, 
Bud I tbought you never would allcw men of tbis world go to ineiilt it. 
Wben I returned ta England, all waa over. I was Bileot on the same pric- 
ciple that you are Bilent about it in your letter ; that it was uot the time 
for speakiug : and I only felt, what 1 binted at wheu I wrote last, a bitter 
grief, wbioh prompted me, when tbe act was irretrievable, to hide mysell 
from you. However, I have spoken. with whatever pain to myselt. tbe 
flrst opportunity you have given me. 

"I might appeal to my consoienoo without fear in proof of the delight it 
would give me at tbis time to assDoiate my name with yourE, and to Btand 
forward aa yaur (riend and defender, however bumble. I should hope 
you know me enougb to be Bure. that, however great my faults are, I bava 
no lear of mau suoh as to restrain me, if I could foet I bod a cali thB,t way, 
Bnt niKf God help me, oa I will ever strive to ful&l my first duty, the de- 
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fenoe of His Church, and of the doctrine of the old Fathers, in opposi- 
tion to all the innovations and profanities which are rising round ns. 

•• My dear Lord, 
'• Ever yours most sincerely and gratefully, 

"J. H. NEWMAN. 

' * P. S. I f eel much obliged by your kindness in sending me your Addresses 
to your dergy, which I value highly for your Grace's sake." 
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NOTE ON PAGE 90. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM THE REV. E. SMEDLEY, 
EDITOR OF THE " ENCYCLOP^DIA METROPOLITANA." 

When I urged on one ooeasion an " understanding " I 
had had with the publishers of the " Eneydopfiedia," he 
answered, June 5, 1828, "I greatly dislike the word 
' understanding,' which is always mieunderstood, and 
which occasions more mischief than any other in our 
language, unless it be its cousin-german 'delicaey/" 



NOTE ON PAGE 185. 

extract of a letter of the late rev. francis a. 

faber, of saunderton. 

A letter of Mr. F. Faber s to a friend has just now 
(March, 1878) come into my hands, in which he says, 
" I have had a long correspondence with Newman on the 
subject of my unde^s saying he was * a concealed Roman 
Catholic' long before he left us. It ends in my uncle 
making an amende. 



w 
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NOTE ON PAGES 194-196. 
I HAVE said above, " Dr. Rusaell had, perhaps, more to du 
with my converaion than any one else. He called on me 
in passing through Osford iii thc aummer of 1843; and 
I think I took him over Mome of the buihlings of the 
University. He called again anotlier aummer, on his 
way from Dublin to London. I dn not reeollect that he 
said a word on the subject of religion on either occasion. 
He eent me at different times aeveral letters. . . . He 
also gave me one or two books ; Veron'a Rule of Faith 
and 8ome Treatiaes of the Wallenburghs waa one; a 
volume of St. Alfonso Liguori'8 sermons waa another. . . . 
At a later date Dr. Ruaaell aent me a lai^ge bundlu of 
penuy or haifpenny books of devotion," &e. 

On thia passage I observe firat that he told me, on one 
occasion of my aeeing him ainee tlie pubheation of the 
Apologia, that I was ao far in error, that he had ealled on 
me at Oxford once only, not twice. He waa quite positive 
on the point ; it was when he waa, I believe, on his way 
to Rome to escape a bishopric. 

Seeondly, my own mistake haa led to some vagueneas 
or iuaceuracy in the atatementa made by others. In a 
friendly notice of Dr. Rusaell upon his death, it ia said, 
in the Times : — 

" Personally he was unknown to the leaders of the 
movement, but his reputation atood high in Oxford. He 
was often applied to for information and suggestion on 
the points ariging in the Tractarian coutroversy. Through 
a formal cali made by him on Dr, Newman a correspon- 
dence arose, which reaulted in the linal determination op 
the latter to join the Roman CathoUc Church.'' 

On this I remark — (1) that in 1841..5, Dr. Euaaell was 
not well known in Oxford, and it cannot be aaid that tben 
" his reputation stood high " there ; (2) that he nevw 
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wflH " applied to t'or inforiuation " by any oue of ua, as Far 
as my knowledge goea; and (3) that his eall on me in 
1841 (3 ?) was in no senBe " fonnat " ; Ihadnotespectedit; 
I think he introduced hitnaelf, though he may have had 
a letter fiom Dr. Wiseman ; and no " eorrespondenee " 
arose in eouaequence. He may perhaps have sent me three 
lettere, independent of each other, in five years; and, aa 
far aa I kuow, he was unaware of hia part in my con- 
veraion, till be aaw my notice of it in the " Apologia." 



NOTE ON PAGE 232. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM THE REV. JOHN KEBLE 
TO THE AUTHOR. 

" Nov. 18, 1884. — I hope I shall not annoy you if I copy 
out for you part of a letter which I had the other day 
from Judge Coleridge : — 

"'I was struck with part of a letter from A. B., ex- 
preaaiug a wish that Newmau should know how warmly 
he was loved, lionoured, aud aympathized with by large 
numbere of Churchmen, su that ht; might not feel solitaiy, 
or, as it were, cast out. What think you of a private 
address, carefully guarded against the appearauce of 
makiug him the head of a party, butonly asauring him 
of gratitude, veueration, aud love ? ' &c., ic. 

" I thought I would juat let you uuderataud how Buch 
a person aa Coleridge feela." 



NOTE ON PAGE 237. 

EXTRACT FROM THE " TIMES " NEWSPAPER ON THE ACTH0R'B | 

VISIT TO OXPOKD IN FEBBUARY, 1878. 
"The Very Rev, Dr. Newmau haa this week revisitad 
Oxford for the first tutfc aincft 1845. He has been atayuig,- 
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with the Rev. S, Wayte, Preeident ot' Trinity CoUege, 
of wbich society Dr. Newman was formeriy a scholar, 
and haa recently been elected au Honorary Fellow. On 
Tuesday evening Dr. Newman met a number of old 
friends at dijiner at tbe Presidents lodgings, and on the 
tollowinfr day he paid a long viait to Dr. Pusey at Chriat 
Church. He also spent a conaiderable time at Keble 
College, iu wliieh he was greatly interested. In the 
evening Dr. Newman dined in Trinity College Hall at 
the high table, attired in his academieal dress, and the 
Hcholars were invited to ineet him afterwards. He re- 
fcurned to Birmiugham on Thuraday moruing." 



™ 
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NOTE ON PAGE 302. 



THB MEDICINAL OIL OF ST. WALBURGA. 



I 



I HAVE received the following on the subject of the oil 
of St. Walburga from a German friend, the Eev. Cor- 
binian Waudinger, which is a serviceable addition to 
what ia said upon it iu Note B. He saya : — 

-' lujour ' Apologia,' ^Dd Editiou, p. 302. you suy you ueither hB,ve. nor 
ever hBive hnd, the ntBUiB ol golng into the questioii of the miraculnUBDesE 
ol the oil ol St. Walburga. By good ohaace, there bas ariaeti b. contcst not 
long sgo betireeii two paporB, a catholjo and a, free-thioking ane. aboul 
this very queBtion, from wbicb I colleoted msterials. Afterwai^ds I asked 
ProfeasDr Suttner, ot BioliBtSdt, it the detender ot tha miraculoUBneBB 
might be folly aod in every paint tmBtied, aod 1 wa& auBwered he might, 
aince he wue Qobod; elae but the parson of St. Walburga, Rev. Mr. Bmd- 

" You kQOW all the older hterB,ture of the oil of Sl. Walburga, tberefore I 
reBtriot uiyself to statements of a later date thau 162^. 

" Firat of tbe attempt^ Co explaiu tbe oil ue a, uatural produoe ot tho rock. 

" Some tbought of ordinary rocb-oil. Bnt the Bligbtest experiment proves 
tbat arigin. prDpertiBE. and effect ot tbe otl of St. WalburgD, aud petroleiUD 
have nothing commou with each other. 

" Othen thonght of a Balt-rook, and ot aolutiDD of the aolt partiolea. Bnt 
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Uie nuurble slab f rom whioh the oil drops is of Jura-chalk, and in the whole 
Jnra is not a single particle of salt to be foand, and the liquor itself does 
not in the least savonr of salt ; besides that. if thig were the case. the stone 
muBt have crumbled into pieces long since, whilst it is quite massive still. 

' ' Othen thonght of humour in the air, or the so-called sweating of the 
stoues. But why does the slab which bears the holy relics alone sweat ? and. 
why do all others beside, above, beneath it, in and ont of the altar-cave, 
though being of the same nature. remain perfectly dry ? Why should it 
sweat, the whole church being so dry that uot a single humid spot of a 
hand's breadth is visible ? ^Vhy does this shtb not sweat except within a 
certain period, that is from October 12. the anniversary of depositing, to 
February 25, the day of the death of St. Walburga ? And why does it remain 
dry at every other time, even at the most humid temperature of the air 
possible, and in the wettest years, for instance. 1866 ? Besides. what other 
stone, and be it in the deepest cave, will sweat during four or five months a 
quantity of liquor from six to ten Mass (a Mass = 107 French Litres) ? If 
these naturaUsts are asked all this. then they, too, are at the end of their wits. 

" To this point I add two facts which may be proved beyond any doubt ; 
the one by unquestionable historical records, the other by stdll living eye- 
witnesses. When under Bishop Friedrich von Parsberg the interdict was in- 
flicted on the city of Eichstadt, during all the year 1299 not a single drop of 
liquor became visible on the coffin-plate of St. Walburga. The contrary fact 
was stated on June 7, 1835. The cave was opened on this day by chanoe, i>as- 
sengers longing to see it. To their astonishment they found the stone so 
profusely dropping with oil. that the golden vase fixed undemeath was full 
to the brim, whereas at this season oever had been observed there any fluid. 
Some weeks later arrived the loug-wished-for royal decree which sanctioned 
the reopening of the convent of St. Walburga ; it was signed on that very 7th 
of June, 1835, by his Majesty King Louis I. 

" Moreover. let one try to gather water which is dropping from sweatiug 
stone, or glass, or metal, and let him see if it will be pure and limpid, or 
rather muddy , filthy, and cloudy. The oil of St. Walburga on the contrary, 
is and remains so limpid and crystal, that a bottle, which had been filled and 
officially sealed at the reopening of the cave after tlie Swedish invasion, 1645, 
preserves to this day the oil so very clear aud clean as if it had been fiUed 
yesterday ; an occurrence never to be observed even on the purest spring- 
water, according to the testimony of the royal' circuit-physician (K 
Bezirksarz). 

" To this testimouy of a naturalist may be added that of a much higher 
authority. The renowned naturalist, Vou Oken, surely an unquestionable 
exj^ert, came one day, while he was Professor iu the University of Munich, to 
Eichstadt on the special purpose to investigate this extraordinary pheuome- 
non. The cave was opened to him, he received every iuformation he wished 
for, and having seen and examined everything, he pronounced publicly with- 
out any reluctance that he could uot explain the matter in a natural way. He 
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toolt of the liquor to Muuiohiii ordertosuhjeot itto achemical analjais, and 
doolared theii by writing the resnlt ot his reaearohBB tu he that he oould 
takoit neitherforoBiturBl wntar, tiaroil, andthat, iD general.he waa tiot B.ble 
to explain the phenomeooQ e.s being in aooordaoee with the lawB of uature. 

"Det me add the testimouy ot a hintorioal anthority. Mr, Sas, oounseUor 
of thefiovernment (K. HegieruDgarath), iiihis historj of thediocese andoity 
of Eichatadt, atter he hsB spokeD ot the origiu, tho propertiee, and the eftect 
o! tbe oil of St. Wttlburga, oonduilea that ' they are of sunh a singular kind, 
that the; not only exoeed tar the praviuoe o( extraordinary nature-pheDo- 
mena, bnt that they, iu spite ol the constaiit diaoreditiuK aDd slanderiu^ by 
bulljlng free-thiukers, preserved the great confidence ot tlie oatiiolic people 
■even in (ar distaDt countries.' 

"Now of the miradea. There are related by the people manj thonsandB, 
bat, of ooarse, (ewof themareattested. lu the Paatoral papernf Eichstitdt, 
18S7, page 207, l read that Anton ErneHt, Bishop of Briiun, in Morayia, 
»nnonnoes, under Nov. 1, 1837, to the Biahop ol Eichstiidt, tbe recovery of a 
girl iu the eBtabliBhmeut ot the Bisters ot charily f rora blinduess, and sends, 
in order to atteat the faot, the toUowing dociiment, whioh I am to tranalate 
literally : — 

■' ■ In the Darae of the indiviaible Trinity. We, ADtoD Brueat. by God'B 
and the Holy See'B grace, Bishop ot BrilQn. Atter we had received, lirst by 
theonrate of the establlBbment ot theDBngbterB of ChriBtian Cbarity iu thJB 
place, and thcD also from other guarters, the notice that a glrl in the afore- 
said establishment had regained the uae of her eyes mintcnlouBly in the very 
momeDtwheashe liad a vial, contaiiiing oil ot SL Walburga, oftered to her, 
bronght to ber moiith and kisaedi we thought it to be our dnty to reBearoh 
Bcrupulously iuto tbe faot. aud to put it beyond all doubt Id the way of a 
apecial commiasioii, by hearing of witnesees aud a trial at the place of the 
faot. ii tbere be tnilh, and how muoh ot it, in the auppoeed miraculonB 

" ' Abont tbereport ot thia commiasion and the adjoined testimoDy of the 
physioian, we have theu, as preBcribeB the Holy Council ot Trent (Seas. 25), 
collected the jndgmeDts ot our theologiana and other piouB men ; aud aa 
tbese all were quite id accordance, and the tact itaelf with all ita circnm- 
ataaces lay before ub quite clear and opeD, we have, atter iDvocatioD of aa- 
Biatance ot the Holy Ghost, prouounaed, judged, and decided as lollowa :— 

" ' The instantaneuus removal of the most pertinaoione eyetid-oramp 
(Angenlied-kramptl, whioh Matilda Makaca duriug many moutha had hin- 
dered iu the n»e of her eyea and kept iu blindneaB, and the simultaneDUs 
roonrrenoeot the full eye-sight, phlogistio appearaDOPBatillremaiDingin the 
eyes, whioh occnrred when Matilda Makara ou Nov. 7, 1856, had a vial with 
the oil ot St. Walbnrga brought, tull ot oonfidence, to her moath aDd Me 
mnst be acknowledged to be a fact which, besides the order ot nature, 
been effected by fiod^a graee. aud ia theretore a miracle. 
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*' ' And that the memory of this Divine favour may be preserved, that to 
God etemal thanks may be given, the confidenoe of the faithful may be 
incited and nourished, this devotion to the great wonder-worker St. Wal- 
burga may be promoted, we order that this aforegoing decision shall be 
affixed in the chapel of the Daughters of Christian Charity in this place,. 
that it shall be preserved for all times to come, and that the 7th Nov. shall 
be celebrated as a holiday every year in this aforesaid establishment. 

" ' Given in our Episcopal Besidence at Briinn, 

•••Nov. 1, 1857, 
•' '(L. S.) Anton Ernest, Bishop.' 

'• A secoud record about St. Walburga I find in the Eichstadt Pastoral 
paper, 1858, page 192, from which I take the following : ' The Superioress 
of the Convent of St. Walburga had received in summer 1858 the notice of a 
miraculous cure writteu by the Superioress of the Convent of St. Leonard- 
sur-Mer, Sussex. At request for an authenticated report, John Bamber, 
chaplain of r.he Couvent of the Holy Infant at St. Leonard-sur-Mer, wrote 
about the following : " Sister Walburga had been ill fifteen months, of which 
tive bedriddeu. The physician pronounced the malady to be incurable. 
Lafge exterior tumour, frequent (thrice or four tifnes a day) vomitings were 
caused by the diseased pylorus. The matter was hopeless, when the 
Superioress oq April 27 thought of using the oil of St. Walburga. The 
chaplain brought it on the tongue of the sick sister, and in the same moment 
she had a buruing feeling which seemed to her to descend, and to affect 
especially the sick part. lu a few minutes the inner sraart ceased, the tumour 
fell off, she felt recovered. Next morning she rose, assisted at the holy raass , 
comraunicated, ate with good appetite. She was quite recovered, but some- 
what feeble, as people always are after a great disease. The physician, a 
Protestaut, abode by his opinion the malady to be incurable, ackuowiedged, 
however, the healing. His words were : ' I beiieve the healiug to be effected 
by the oil of St. Walburga, but how, I don*t know.' As a Protestant he 
ref used to give testimouy that the operatiou of the oil had beeu miraculous. 

" The report is authenticated by Thomas, Bishop of Southwark. 



(( 



Freising, Bayeru, 
" September 13, 1873." 
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NOTE ON PAGE 323. 

BONIFACE OF CANTERBURY. 

When I made the above reference in 1865 to Boniface of 
Canterbury, I was sure I had seen among my books some 
recent authoritative dedaration on the subject of his cultus 
in opposition to the BoUandists; but I did not know 
where to look f or it. I have now found in our Library 
(Concess. Offic. t. 2) what was in my mind. It consists of 
five documents proceeding f rom the Sacred Congregatiou 
of Rites, with the following title : — 

" Emo ac Revmo Domino Card Lambruschini Relatore, Taurinen. Ap- 
probationis cultiis ab immemorabili tempore praestiti B. Bonifacio h Sub- 
audift Archiepiscopi Cautuarien. Instante serenissimo Rege Sardinise 
Carolo Alberto RomsB, 1838.'^ 

Also Dr. Grant, Bishop of Southwark, has kindly sup- 
plied me with the following extract from the Corre- 
spondance de Rome, 24 November, 1851, adding "St. 
Boniface of Canterbury or of Savoy was beatified cequi- 
pollenter by Gregory XVI. : " — 

" Le B. Boniface de Savoie, xi de ce nom, petit-fils d'Humbert iii, Arche- 
v^que de Cantorb^ry. Confirmation de son culte, ^galement k la demande 
duRoi Charles Albert, 7 Sept. 1838. J)'abord moine parmi les Chartreux, 
puis ArchevSque de Cantorbfery, consacr^ par Inuocent IV. au Concile 
General de Lyons ; il occupa le si^ge 26 ans. Mort en 1270 pendant un 
voyage en Savoie. Son corps porte k Haucatacombe ; concours des popu- 
lations ; miracles ; son corps retrouve intact trois si^cles apr^s sa mort. Son 
nom dans les livres liturgiques. Sa fSte c614br6e sans aucune interruption. 
Sur la relation de Card. Lambruschini, la S. C. des Rites le 1 Sept. 1838, 
decida qu'il constait de cas exceptionnel aux decrets d'Urbain VIII. p. 410." 
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